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SIR JOHNYARDE BULLER'S MOTION. 



TUESDAY, the 28th of JANUARY. 

Sir J. Y. BULLER said, that when he considered the importance of the 
motion which he was about to introduce to the house, he was afraid that he, 
who ^seldom took part in their debates, might be foimd guilty of some presump- 
tion in rising to claim their attention. He wished that it nad devolved upon 
some more competent person to bring forward this motion, but he hoped that 
he might be treated with kindness and indulgence by the'house, while he laid 
before them some two or three reasons which had led him to bring forward this 
motion in the discharge of his duty to his constituents. In submitting these 
reasons to their notice, he would trespass for as short a period as possible upon 
the attention of the house. (Hear, hear.) That there was mucii disturbance 
and dissatisfaction throughout England was but too notorious. (Hear, hear.) 
In ordinary times it might be that that distress and that dissatisfaction might 
arise from causes over which the Grovernment had no control, and could there- 
fore not be considered responsible ; but no one now could help attributing this 
disturbance to the system which had been pursued by Her Majesty's Ministers 
during the last two years (loud cheers from the Opposition benches)— that 
system of agitation which they had nurtured and fostered for the sake of carry- 
ing their measures, pressing them upon the country, and exciting masses of the 
people for their own purposes. (Renewed cheering.) He was afraid that that 
disturbance had now proceeded so far, that it was almost impossible for them 
now to put it down, or even to control it, though they were to put in force all 
the powers of the Executive. (Hear, hear.) Was a system of this description 
calculated to obtain the confidence either of that house or of the people at large ? 
Could a system by whic^h the life and property of the subject were both endan- 
gered secure their confidence? Surely it was expected that a Government 
should be found on the side of peace and good order — supporting the law, not 
exciting the people (hear) — appointing discreet, cool-judging men for the local 
magistrates (loud cheers), who would keep unruly wOJs in order, instead of 
those who had been in the hal»t lately of exciting a restless spirit amongst them ; 
and securing for the people at large the great advantages of quiet, security, and 
domestic peace. (Renewed cheering.) 

Had Her Migesty's Ministers followed this wise and judicious course, and 
avoided the appointment of agitators to situations of great trust (hear, hear), no 
such riot would have been witnessed as that which had taken place in the Bull- 
ring at Birmingham (hear, hear) ; neither would they have had armed masses of 
the people marching through Newport, carrying dismay to the peaceful inhabit- 
ants, and marshall^ and led on by a magistrate of the Ministers' own appoint- 
ment. (Loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) With the same view of carry- 
ing through political measures, the same system of agitation had been introduced 
and carried on in Ireland some years befoi^ ; and he could not help reprobating 
the conduct which had been pursued by Ministers in encouraging and support- 
ing the successful agitator of that country as they had done. (Cheers). They 
had placed in situations of emolument las family and connexions : and, instead 
of abating their attention to the lion, member for Dublin, in consequence of the 
violence of his language, they found him a guest at tlie Lord-lieutenant's table. 
(Cheers from the Opposition, ^answered by opposition cheers from the Ministe- 
rial benches.) And this was after one of his most inflammatory harangues. (Re- 
newed cheers.) Let him ask, what was the great object of those harangues at 
present? He would not ^y that he wws n^itating the repeal question at the 
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Areemt ino3tt6nt,but he stated that he was ready to raise that cry again upoVi tlie 
PTBltfitiing occasion. (Cheer8.) And yet this was the very subject for which, six 
yeard affiOy his conduct had been denounced in a speech from the Throne^ in 
tehiob 1^ well-^dispMosed and loyal subjects were called on to aid in stopping the 
proggress of an excitement which was dangerous to the integrity and safety of the 
eiiapire* He could hardly expect to find a man whose conduct had been so ar- 
xaigned afterwards becoming the honoured supporter of that same Government 
under any circumstances. (Hear, hear.) But it was still more extraordinary to 
find him occupying that position,, while he was again avowing his readiness to 
renew that very repeal agitation for which he was denounced before, and giving 
acoeptable assistance to a Cabinet containing gentlemen who had assisted in 
Ihlming the very speech which had so denounced him. (Loud cheers.) 
- Sudi a connexion upon the part of the Government with the instrimients of 
agitation was scarcely to be credited ; and it was but natural that it should have 
•resulted, as it has done, in alienating from them the confidence of the country. 
(Renewed cheering.) In the next place, he thought that their apparent coalition 
with those who had pursued an uniform line of hostility to the established church 
•of this realm was calculated to withdraw from them the confidence, not only of 
all Churchmen, but likewise of those who, though they did not belong to it, felt 
that a religious establishment was a blessing to their country, and were there- 
fore desirous to see it maintained. But Her Majesty's Ministers had, it would 
appear, done their best to aid the opponents of the church in their systematic 
attacks upon her, and in their unwearying efforts to obtain the realization of a 
plan which would completely separate the church from the state, and establish 
m her stead the voluntary system, (Hear, hear.) They had brought forward a 
measure in which they plainly entered into the views of the party to which he 
bad referred, and of which it was the object to deprive the church of the funds 
which were necessary for the maintenance of its jfabric. They had proposed at 
first to provide an equivalent out of the consolidated fund ; but as that would 
'have tended to keep up the principle of the state maintaining the church, they 
} had abandoned that portion of their plan, as unsatisfactory to those of their 
supporters who were for the entire separation of the church from the state. 
(Kfear, hear.) Another of their plans was to seize the bishops' lands, and, by 
what they vaunted as an improved system of management, to create a visionary 
I surplus, which was to be applied to the maintenance of the fabric of the church ; 
and they had followed this up with another blow at the establishment in their 
. education project. (Hear.) They proposed to withdraw the grants which were 
distributea through two societies, by both of which religious instruction was 
/ communicated, in proportion to the exertions of the parties, to the children of 
their respective denominations, by Churchmen and Dissenters. They proposed 
to stop short a system which was undeniably working well, and through the 
means of which the clergy were doing great good throughout the country. 
-They introduced this system, and it had been carried through that house by a 
very small majority — ^by exactly two. (Hear, hear.) It was a system of educa- 
tion, of which religion was not the basis (hear, hear) — which excluded the clergy 
from the superintendence of the schools, or permitted them merely to communi- 
cate a little religious instruction during tlie hours of relaxation from their other 
studies. 

This was a regulation which rendered it nearly, if not altogether, impossible 
for Churchmen to partake of any of the advantages of that grant. Their plea 
was to give the people moral instruction, and to lessen the amount of crime 
throughout the country ; but Churchmen oould not help regarding it as one of 
those modes of attack, the object of which was to lower the influence of the 
church, and detach the people from her pale by bringing them up in ignorance 
of her doctrines. (Cheers.) When Her Majesty's Ministers first took oiSce, they 
declared their intention of carrying on the government without the aid of pa- 
tronage. From that time pensions and sinecures were to cease. They had 
often threatened an inc^uiry into the pension list, and had done their best to bring 
former Governments into disrepute upon this subject (hear, hear), denouncing 
• their conduct with regard to pensions and sinecures as extravagant and corrupt. 
They passed a resolution to the effect that 1200/. per annum was the whole 
amount which Her Majesty could distribute amongst her subjects to encourage 
' Uterary attainments, iinprovements in art, and discoveries in science. Professing 
that they considered patronage of no importance, they have encroached mOre on 



the jpatrpnage of the various departments than any. Government which ever pre- 
ceqea them. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) They fetfely ^antedtOGO^ 
a-yekr as a pension to a gentleman who had just retired u'om a smecure officii 
in order that they might confer the sinecnre oflBce on their retiring Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) Another ground .of 
complaint which he had against Her Majesty's Ministers was the ti^eeftaiiity 
attending all their plans. In the last session of Parliament the noble lord attte 
head of Her Majesty's Government in that house argued and voted against the 
proposition of the hon. member for London, when he brought forward a plan for 
introducing the vote by ballot. They had heard the noble lord in bis reply t^ 
the hon. member for Edinburgh expressing his regret that he (Mr. Macauky) 
should hold such opinions, and that he had not taken more time to consider tliem 
before he maintained them in that house. What was the case now ? The noble 
lord had admitted into his cabinet the hon. member for Edinburgh. (Cheers 
from the Ministerial benches.) 

He had made this distinguished advocate of the ballot Secretary at War, no 
doubt with a view to raise a hope that the ballot would be carried. (Hear.) 
Pursuing the same line of uncertain conduct, Government never let the agricut- 
tural interest know what their intentions were as to the protection of tlw com 
trade. It was true that the head of the Government in the other house of Par- 
liament had said, that " when he considered the situation in which we stood-^- 
when he considered the various and complicated interests which we had to pro- 
tect — when he considered the peculiar nature of our financial position, and found 
his noble friend proposing to leave the whole agricultural interest without pro- 
tection, he must declare, before God, that he thought it the wildest and maddeft 
scheme that had ever entered into the mind of man to conceive." (Hear, hear*) 
But when he found that the members of the Cabinet, on the motion annual^ 
made on that subject, were voting some on one side and some on the other, and 

.'that the noble lord at the head of it ** was not prepared to pledge himself to say 
whether the existing corn laws were the best that could be adopted, or whether 

' they ought to be annihilated," he was made to feel that, notwithstanding all tJiat 

' that noble lord stated, there was no protection for agriculture to be expeotdd 
from the present Ministry, (rfeai-, hear.) If, then, the Administration waated 
to gain tne confidence either of the ballot men, the landed interest, or of 

' the nation at large, they must take a more decided course — ^they must My 
whether they would or would not support the ballot. Whether they wouid 
or would not give protection to agriculture. (Cheers from the Opposition 
benches.) " There is now growing up,'^ continued the hon. baronet, *^ in 
this country, a society, under the title of National Religionists, or Socialiifte, 
who are promulgating, by means of lectures, the most baneful dis^usting^ theory 
through the country. By. their own account they are daily gaining ground— 
they have branches in all the gi'eat towns, and are sending missionaries to every 
quarter to disiseminate their pernicious doctrines (cheers from the Opposidon 
benches) : at their meetings private property is held up as the origin of all vice, 
of ail crime, and of all misery. (Hear, hear.) Competition, that stimulant to 
exertion, is denounced as the source of poverty and degradation. The marriage 
rite is scoffed at, and declared unfitting for social life. (Hear.) Ministers may 
laugh at such doctrines, may treat the whole as a trivial affair, trusting to the good 
sense of the nation not to be led away by them, and therefore decline to interfere. 
Now, Sir, we do not call upon the Government to take vigorous measures to 
disperse this society, but we are surprised, and rendered justly indignant, when 
we hear of the president of this society, the originator of it and its detestable 
opinions, openly countenanced by the Prime Minister of the Crown, and by him 
carried to the foot of the throne to present an address, praying that his plans 
may be brought under the serious consideration of Parliament. (Cheers and 
counter cheers.) The introduction to the Sovereign of such a person as Mr. 
Owen, possessed of such opinions, would be highly censwable at all times ; but 
when we consider that the occupant of that throne is a young and virgin Queen 

Just about to enter the holy state of matrimony, it is doubly atrocious (cheers), 
and cannot be looked at as a slight imprudence ; and 1 would ask, how is it pos- 
sible that any father of a family ^ith daughters, about whose welfare he* is 
anxious, can feel confidence in a Minister who countenances for one single in- 
stant the man who teaches that any man may agree to take a wife upon trial, 
whom he may again discard upon some moment&ry capricious whim ? (Cheers.) 
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These, Sir, are some of the reasons which have induced me, as a country gentle- 
man, to bring the motion of want of confidence under the consideration of the 
house. (Hear.) Doubtless, if I were to detain the house at great length, if I 
were to enter into that wide field which the hon. member for Carlow suggested 
by his question the other evening, causes for want of confidence might be adduced 
from their foreign policy, their colonial management, and from that management 
by which our national defence has been dwindled to insignificance, and rendered 
insufficient to protect our commerce ; but I shall not do so, for I think in con- 
fining myself to their acts at home I have proved enough to justify my bringing 
forward this motion. (Cheers.) I now move the house to resolve — ** That Her 
M^esty*8 Government, as at present constituted, does not possess the confidence 
of this house.'* 

Alderman THOMPSON rose, amid derisive cheers from the Ministerial benches, 
to second the motion. He would premise his observations by ofiering his sincere 
thanks to the hon. baronet for adopting a course of proceeding by which the 
country would be able to ascertain to what extent and in what degree Her Ma- 
jesty's Ministers possessed the confidence of the House of Commons, (Cheers 
from the Opposition benches.) He knew not of any period, at least in modem 
times, when the necessitv was more urgent upon an independent member of 
Parliament to adopt sucn a course ; for, when he considered the state of the 
general mass of the labouring population, — when he considered the financial 
condition of the country, — when he considered the state of several of its niore 
important colonial possessions, as also the state of its foreign trade and naviga- 
tion, — he found thai there was cause of alarm and apprehension for the consti- 
tution of the country and for the honour and prosperity of the nation. (Hear, 
hear.) His hon. friend had alluded in his admirable speech to the general state 
of the population. His hon. friend had made reference to that district where 
the outrages had been the most calamitous — a district with which he was per- 
sonally connected — he meant the district of South Wales. He hoped, therefore, 
that he should be excused for making a few observations on the nature and cha- 
racter of those outrages, as he had had the opportunity of observing them per- 
sonally himself. (Hear.) It was not an uncommon event in the history of Eng- 
land to witness tumultuous meetings and riotous outbreakings, and violent 
breaches of the peace on the part of the population ; but hitherto those unfortu- 
nate events had happened when some great branch of our staple manufactures 
was in a state of depression, and when great bodies of workmen were thrown 
out of employment, and were consequently involved in great wretchedness. At 
other times there had been great scarcity and dearness of provisions. But none 
of these circumstances were present now. There was a peculiarity in the recent 
outrages in South Wales which must forcibly strike upon the minds of all. In- 
stead of there being a want of employment in that district, he could say from his 
own knowledge that the demand for labour exceeded the supply, and that wa^es 
were at a rate unusually high. To what cause, then, was the recent outbreaking 
owing ? He had no hesitation in declaring that it was for political purposes en- 
tirely. (Hear.) He had no hesitation in attributing it, in a great degree, to the con- 
tinuous tampering of Her Majesty's Ministers with the constitution (cheers from 
Opposition benches) — to their continuous meddling with every subject con- 
nected with our social establishments (cheers from the same quarter continued), 
by which that respect for establishments and that reverence for authority which 
existed formerly, and which ought always to exist, was almost annihilated. 
(Cheers). In addition to this, there had been an encouragement from high 
authority to the people to meet in large bodies and to form unions and asso- 
ciations for political purposes ; all which had produced great discord and dissen- 
sion. There had also been arrays of force which had led the people to believe 
that it was better for them to trust to such exhibitions than to the quiet and 
regular course of the constitution. We had been recently, and we still were, ex- 
periencing a state of things which justified him in saying, that though we had a 
government, we had not a government possessing authority. (Cheers from the 
Opposition benches.) We had not a government possessing that moral infiuence 
over the opinions of the people which it was the duty of a good and efficient 
government always to maintain. He would allude, in confirmation of what he 
had j ust said, to the manner and the circumstances under which the attack on 
the town of Newport ha4 been related by the hon. baronet. (Laughter on 
the Ministerial benches.) Gentlemen might smile at what he had just Bald, feut 



he could Btate, from his own personal inquiry and examination, that the object 
and purposes and principles of that tumultuous mob were of the most danger- 
ous character. It was no secret that their object was to remodel the constitution 
of that house ; it was no secret that they required to be entitled to send as their 
own representatives to that house men of their own grade in society, without 
any proper qualification, who were to be annually elected ; it was no secret that 
the great object which they wished to attain by such a House of Commons was 
the equal distribution of every' description of -property. (Hear.) And who was 
the great expositor of these their principles ? That individual was John Frost, 
who had received his nomination as a magistrate at the hands of the noble lord 
opposite. (Great cheering from the Opposition benches.) 

It might be said, and he had no doubt that the noble lord would say, that so soon 
as he had discovered that he had appointed an improper person to the magistracy he 
removed him from the commission. But that, ne contended, was not a sufficient 
excuse. Before Mr. Frost received that appointment he had embarked in public 
meetings, and had been much engaged in exciting the people against the laws and 
the oonstitution. He said that that appointment of Mr. Frost to the magistracy 
gave him an influence over the minds of the people which he would not have 
otherwise possessed; and he must add, that it was a fortunate circumstance 
that it was one of the most tempestuous nights ever known that was fixed 
by Mr. Frost for his attack upon Newport. If it had not been for the tem- 
pestuous state of the weather, he believed that it would not have been 4,000 
or 5,000 men, but three or four times that number, that would have marched 
with Mr. Frost against Newport. But the noble lord might also say, that in ap- 
pointing Mr. Frost to the magistracy he did nothing more than adopt the recom« 
mendation of the inhabitants of Newport. But not even that was a sufficient apo- 
logy for the noble lord. The noble lord was warned, and timely warned, against 
Mr. Frost. And by whom ? Not by an individual of different politics from the 
noble lord — not by an individual actuated by what the noble lord might denomi* 
nate Tory prejudices, but by an individual of honourable mind who entertained 
the same political opinions with the noble lord. (Hear, hear.) That individual 
stated to the noble lord facts and circumstances of which the noble lord could easily 
ascertain the truth by reference to ^documents in his own office. (Cheers from 
the Opposition benches.) What those facts and circumstances were he forbore to 
mention, from a consideration of the unhappy condition in which Mr. Frost 
was now placed. (Hear, hear.) At the time of the commission of these outrages 
the noble lord was succeeded in his office of Home Secretary by the noble mar- 
quis who had recently been Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

He would now draw the attention of the house to an extract of a letter which 
that noble marquis had addressed to the mayor and other magistrates of New- 
port, who were then engaged in the examination of the persons who were im- 
plicated in the rebellion and the treasonable acts committed there. He believed 
that it was an unusual circumstance for Her Majesty to convey her thanks to 
any magistrate for the mere perform anee of his duty ; but this being an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, and the magistrates having undergone great fatigue and 
anxiety, on the 9th of November Lord Normanby wrote the following letter to 
the Mayor of that town : — '* The Queen has been pleased to command me to ex- 
press Her Majesty's high approval of your conduct, and of the conduct of the 
magistrates acting with you, on the occasion of the outrages recently committed 
in the town of Newport.' Would the house believe the fact that only three days 
previously to that on which this letter was dated the magistrates had committed 
several persons who had been examined before them on the charge of high trea- 
son and rebellion ? (Hear, hear.) Why was it that the noble marquis did not 
then designate things by their right names ? Why did he call treason and rebel- 
lion ^n outrage? (Laughter from the Ministerial benches.) There was no 
doubt that treason and rebellion were an outrage (ironical cries of** Hear") ; but 
every outrage was not treason and rebellion ("Hear," from the Opposition) ; and 
here, perhaps, he might be permitted to notice an extraordinary coincidence as 
regarded the Attorney-General, who had done him the honour, he observed, of 
listening with attention to his remarks. He found that that hon. and learned 
gentlemen, within a few days of the breaking out of the rebellion at Newport, 
had received the plaudits of his admiring constituents for having put down 
Chartism, without shedding a single drop of blood. (**Hear," and a laugh.) 
How lamentably ignorant must the hon. and learned gentleman have been of the 
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state of lediii^ in the country nvhen he ventured upon that boafit. (Cheevs from 
the Opposition benches.) 

'That speech of his was calculated to lull into false security those who had been 
aetire in suppressing Chartism, whilst it gave encouragement to the Chartists to 
pursue their plans with resolution on the ground that they were unsuspected by 
the GOYemment. (Hear, hear.) The only remedy which could be applied to this 
lamentable state of things was by having the government placed in the hands of 
men of firmness, prudence, and wisdom — qualities, which he had not yet found, 
and which he did not expect to find, in the possession of Her Majesty's present 
advisers. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) He would now dose hk 
observations on the deplorable occurrences at Newport with this remark, tha,t 26 
individuals lost their lives there, and that many others were severely wounded. 
He might also add, that the unfortunate discontent which occasioned the rebel- 
lion at Newport did not exist in the provinces only, but existed also in the very 
metropolis of the empire (hear, hear) ; for it was only during the last week that 
the military were kept under arms all night ; that the police was increased and 
kept on the alert ; and that general alarm prevailed among all who had the 
deposit of merchandise. (Hear, hear.) With respect to the finandal situation 
of the country, he was sorry to observe that it was anything but satisfactory. 
They had recently seen published under the hands of the Lords of the Treasury a 
certificate to the Commissioners of the National Debt, that for the year ending 
the 5th of January, 1840, there was a deficiency of money amounting to neatly 
1,000,000/. sterling; or in other words, they had an official declaration that our 
e:q>enditure exceeded our income to that amount ; and if they took into consi* 
deration that since that certificate was published the new arrangements of the 
Post-office had come into operation, they might anticipate a deficiency of at least 
another million upon the calculation of the most sanguine supporters of that new 
scheme. (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) Even that was not all the defi* 
cisncy which the country must be prepared to expect. The trade with China was 
now stopped ; and from China we were in the habit of importing an article 
which yielded us on the average an annual revenue of 3,500,000/. — aa article 
wluch he might almost call an article of general consumption among the labouring 
classes — he meant the article of tea. The price of tea had already increased to 
an enormous extent ; and therefore the labouring classes would be less able to 
purchase other exciseable articles. (Hear, hear.) 

Here he might be permitted to allude to certain claims now made on the 
British Crovernment ; claims certified by the superintendent at Canton, a pubtic 
servant of that Grovernment, by whom certain goods had been demanded, and 
to whom certain goods had been delivered in Her Majesty's name, to the amoutit 
of 3,000,0^0 sterling, for which bills of exchange had been regularly drawn on 
the British Treasury. (Hear.) He did not know the legal position of those claims, 
but as a commercial man he should say, that when an acknowledged agent pur-- 
chased goods for his principal, and gave a certificate or bill of exchange in return 
for them, his principal was liable for such certificate or such bill of exchange. 
Further into tnis question he would not now enter, as its importance must of 
necessity occupy the attention of the house and the country. He had shown a 
X:)robable deficiency of at least S^OOO^OOO/. in the finances ; was there any circum- 
stance which could lead the house to expect that a diminution of the expenditure 
could be effected ? Was the state of our foreign relations such as would enable us 
to reduce either army or navy, the two great sources of our expenditure? He 
thought it would be admitted that there was no prospect of such a reduction. 
For three years past, and particularly since the accession of her present Majesty, 
the expenditure had from year to year exceeded the income — a state of things 
which nad no parallel in the history of our finances since the national debt had 
commenced. (Hear, hear.) He boldly asserted that there had been no similar 
period in which for three years consecutively the expenditure had exceeded the 
.income. (Hear, hear.) The only case he could find that was^at all analogous 
was in the time of Sir R. Walpole. That Minister had reduced , taxes to a great 
extent, and probably with the same view which had induced Her Majesty's pre- 
sent Ministers to do so, that of gaining popularity in the Government. Sir R» 
Walpole resisted a resolution which was proposed in the House of Commons to 
the effect that it was expedient that the supplies of the year should be raised 
within the year. Sir R. Walpole resisted that resolution, and what was the con*' 
sequence? A consequence ensued such as was likely enoogh tafaappenin. the 
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pment-esse; the countfy vras involved in a war with another power when it 
was least prepared for war. If they looked at the state of domestic affairs, it 
would he found that during the last twelve months the market had been flooded 
with Exchequer-bills; was that a state of things honourable to the financial 
manaj^ement of the country ? 

The hon. baronet who preceded him had spoken of an unjustifiable act of ex- 
travagance on the part of Government in respect to the Comptrollership of the 
Exchequer ; he (Alderman Thompson) would mention another, which, he thought, 
was hardly inferior to that — he meant the appointment of the G6vernor of Green- 
wich Hospital. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) That had always been 
considered to be an office which should be held by some Admiral who had per- 
formed great services, who was no longer able from age and infirmities for active 
service, who for some 50 years had braved the battle and* the breeze. How had 
it been filled up in this instance ? It had been politically filled up, for the first 
time. (Hear, hear.) A few years back who would have expected that such a 
man as Admiral Fleming should be the successor of the illustrious Hardy ? The 
present Government had claimed to themselves the credit of acting for all parties, 
without reference to patronage ; but he would assert, that in filling up this ap- 
pointment Ministers had been for the first time actuated by party considerations. 
He wished to be understood as casting no reflection on the gallant officer who 
npw filled the situation ; his objection was to that officer's standing and rank in 
the navy, and not to his personal character. He would now beg the attention of 
the house while he glanced at the foreign relations of the country, particularly 
those with the South American states. He would remind them, that last session 
the. subject of the French blockade of Mexico had been brought under their con- 
sideration ; that a flagrant attack on the British flag had been made, and a mani- 
fest neglect had been proved on the part of Government in not according prompt 
protection to the persons and property of British subjects. He believed that the 
discussion to which he referred had in a great degree contributed to the raising 
of that blockade, and the restoration of afiairs in that quarter of the globe to 
their former state. (Hear, hear.) But what was the aspect of our relations with 
oth^ powers on the same continent ? The house was aware, or at least ought to 
be aware, that for the last two years British commerce had been entirely excluded 
from the ports of Buenos Ay res (hear, hear), and that under the most frivolous 
pretexts the French Government were gaining military occupation of the territory, 
and were landing troops, having taken part with one of the factions that divided 
that unhappy country (hear, hear), with the apparent object, and, as he thought, 
the clearly apparent object, of ultimately establishing their own authority. 

It was even admitted that a commission had already been appointed to manage 
the terms which those states were to come under the protection of the French 
Government. He contended that the conduct of that Government throughout 
the blockade had been the reverse of fair and impartial. It had recently hap- 
pened that two American vessels had forced their way into the Hio Plata, landed 
their cargoes, reloaded, and passed out on their homeward voyage. They were 
stopped by the French blockading squadron, but the American commodore 
having remonstrated and demanded their release, they were delivered up again. 
He by no means wished Her Majesty's Government to show any bad feeling, or 
interrupt the friendly relations which had subsisted between this country and 
France, but he required of a Government professing to administer the affairs of 
the country, that when injustice and outrage were offered to British subjects, 
they should in a bold and firm manner demand reparation. (Hear, hear.) In 
another instance, the seizure of the British ships on the coast of Africa, justice 
had been delayed or denied. Six years 'ago, in 1834, the French Governnrsnt, 
under the frivolous pretext of a quarrel with some native tribe, blockaded British 
property to the amount of more than 100,000/. at Portendik, as was admitted by 
the noble lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Yet up to the present moment 
not the shadow of reparation had been made for this aggression. He said that 
the Government of this country ought to demand redress for the injuries of its 
subjectSi as well as that of France. So long, however, had this question been 
allowed to remain in abeyance, that, as he had received information, the French 
were still pursuing their course of annoyance to that most important and valuable 
branch of commerce, the gum trade, which was of such vital consequence to 
many of our most considerable manufactures. (Hear, hear.) "With respect to 
China^hon, metayers might have i»ome notion of the importance of our tratJe with 
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tbat empire, when he mentioned that our exports thither of British manufactures 
and colonial produce amounted to 7,000,000/. Why, he would ask» had Govern- 
ment not taken care to procure redress for the insult offered to Her Majesty's 
representative at Canton, and the British merchants resident at that port? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Though that outrage had occurred so far back as the month of April last, and 
was well known in this country in July and August, yet no preparation was made 
for avenging the insult offered to the Crown and the wrongs done to the mer- 
chants till the[month of January, when Parliament was about to meet. It appeared, 
from the answer made by the Noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the question 
put by his hon. friend the member for the University of Oxford, that Her Majesty's 
Government disavow^ the conduct and proceedings of the superintendent of 
trade at Canton. Why, then, had not Ministers superseded that officer, and sent 
out some person in whose judgment and discretion they could repose more con- 
fidence ? He hoped the Noble Secretary for Foi-eign Affairs would explain this 
extraordinary and anomalous conduct. He should offer only one or two obser- 
vations on the condition of affairs in Canada. Thanks to Lord Beaton, by his 
firmness and perseverance, rebellion and treason had been put down. Rebellion, 
however, in his opinion, would never have broken out, if Her Majesty's Ministers 
in the early part of 1837 had given proper encouragement and support to Lord 
Gosford, in suppressing the tumultuous assemblies by which the democratic party 
then agitated the province. (Hear, hear.) But it would have been inconvenient 
for Her Majesty's Government at that time to increase the army. (Hear, hear.) 
The country was then on the eve of a general election, and in consequence of this 
necessary measure being delayed for another twelvemonth, the safety of this 
valuable possession was put in jeopardy. (Hear, hear.) With respect to Jamaica, 
the circumstances of that colony, and the proceedings instituted in consequence, 
must be fresh in the recollection of the house. Hop. members would recollect 
that a difference had arisen between the Governor and the Legislative Assenjbly. 
The Governor, by repeated dissolutions, excited a feeling of discontent and hos- 
tility, which obliged him to appeal to the home Government for protection. And 
what protection had Government wished to extend to the Queen's subjects in 
Jamaica ? Why, the suspension of their constitution for a period of five years, 
and the substitution of arbitrary power instead of a government under which the 
inhabitants had lived happily for 200 years. (Hear, hear.) 

Through the wisdom and firmness of the right hon. member for Taraworth, 
that attenipt had been defeated, and the constitution of Jamaica had been pre- 
served to its inhabitants who now enjoyed perfect tranquillity under the govern- 
ment of Sir Charles Metcalf, a man of judgment, experience, and capacity. 
What followed the rejection of this measure? The noble Secretary for the Colo- 
nies came down to the house and announced that he and his colleagues had 
resigned, on the ground that they had lost the confidence of the representatives 
of the people. What circumstances had since occurred which could induce the 
house to restore to the Administration the confidence which they had forfeited? 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) That was a question which the noble lord or 
some of his C9lleagues must answer before this debate came to an end. He found 
it recorded that Lord Melbourne, in another place, which, according to the orders 
of the house, he must not more particularly describe, had made, on the 3 1 st of May 
last, the following observations : — ** Unquestionably the worst Ministry was that 
which did not possess sufficient of the confidence of Parliament and the country 
to carry those measures they thought necessary for the well being of the country." 
Now he (Alderman Thompson) would ask the noble lord opposite whether he 
thought he possessed enough of the confidence of that house to enable him to 
carry his measures ? Why, what had been the fate of the first measure Her 
Majesty's Government had introduced in the present session ? It had been re- 

i'eded. Therefore, if the opinions of Lord Melbourne himself were to be regarded, 
lis Administration must come to a speedy end. He would not say much respect- 
ing the many changes among the great officers of state that had recently occurred 
— the marches and countermarches from one place to another. The right hon. 
member for Edinburgh had replaced in Her Majesty's councils the noble lord the 
member for Northumberland, but he (Alderman Thompson) must confess that 
that change had not increased his confidence at least. 

Mr. Burke had observed, and he (Alderman Thompson) fully concurred in the 
remark, that the standard of a statesman was a disposition ,to preserve, and an 
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ability to improve, the institutions of the country. Now, he believed that there 
was no disposition on the part of the present Government to preserve the insti- 
tutions of the country (loud Jcheers from the Opposition), nor had he any con- 
fidence in their ability to improve them ; therefore he gave his support to the 
motion of his hon. friend. Before he sat down he hoped he might be permittegl 
to express to the house his acknowledgments for the forbearance they had shown 
to him throughout the observations he had made. This was the first time, during 
a Parliamentary life of more than 20 years, that he had taken a prominent part 
on any great political question, and he should have shrunk from appearing in 
that character on the present occasion, if he had not felt impelled, as an inde- 
pendent member of that house, to do so, and if he had not felt that he was acting 
in accordance with what the honour and the best interests of the country 
demanded. (Hear, hear.) 

The question having been put from the chair, 

Sir Gr. GREY said, that in >ising to oppose a direct negative to the motion 
just read from the chair, it would be his pleasing duty in the first instance to 
express his heartfelt and cordial concurrence in the first sentiment which had 
fallen from the worthy alderman who had seconded the motion. The worthy 
alderman expressed his satisfaction — a satisfaction in which he cordially con- 
curred, in common, he was sure, with his hon. friends whom he saw around him — 
that this motion had been submitted to the house. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.) He, for one, rejoiced that the hon. gentlemen whom they had seen 
opposite to them for the last five years, had at last mustered courage suflScient to 
abandon the course of policy which they had maintained during those five years, 
and to substitute for their perpetual warfare of detail — their perpetual obstruction 
of the measures which the Queen's Government, in the discharge of its duty, 
submitted to Parliament (cheers from the Ministerial benches), accompanied 
with somewhat of vain-glorious boasting at the end of the session over the nullity 
of the deliberations of Parliament — the more manly, open, and unobjectionable 
course of abandoning all assault upon individual branches of the administration 
and detached questions of policy, and asking the representatives of the British 
nation for their verdicts— aye or no— whether the present Government, looking at 
(he general policy which they had pursued, possessed or did not possess the con- 
fidence of the people. He rejoiced that this question was at lei^jgth to be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of a British House of Commons. (Cheers.) 

That question, in fact, was, whether the house was prepared to transfer its con- 
fidence from Her Majesty's present Government to the hon. gentlemen on the 
other side, (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) The principal difficulty, he 
confessed, which he felt in meeting the question now submitted to them was the 
absence of anj real matter of complaint to grapple with. (Loud cheers from the 
Ministerial side.) He looked in vain throughout the speech of his hon. friend, — 
if the hon. baronet who made this motion would allow him to say so, — or of the 
worthy alderman, for any topic, save one alone, with which he would presently 
deal, that might not have aflPorded grounds for submitting this motion at any pe- 
riod within the last five years. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) He confessed he 
had expected to have heard alarming descriptions of the state of the country, to 
have heard hon. gentlemen coming forward with statements respecting recent 
events, subsequent to the marches and counter-marches in Ministerial offices to 
which the worthy alderman had referred, that would have rendered it imperative 
on the house to take the government instantly on the commencement of the ses- 
sion out of the hands of the present Ministers, and transfer it to those of hon. 
gentlemen opposite. No adequate motive had been assigned by either of the hon. 
members who had spoken, for submitting a motion which had Jbeen justly de- 
scribed as momentous in its import, momentous in its consequences to the house 
and the country, at the present conjuncture. He confessed he felt some satisfaction 
at not being the only party who was ignorant of the motives which had prompted 
the present motion. He had looked carefully through the organs of the Con- 
servative party, with whose opinions they were favoured from day to day, in the 
hope that some light might have been thrown upon those motives, but he had 
found them quite as much at a loss as himself to divine the real motives of the 
proceeding. ('*0h, oh l") 

At first there liad been confident anticipations and predictions as to the result 
of the elections lately pending, which were to leave Ministers in a minority on the 
question that was to decide their continued existence as a government, and to 
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Iroti^^Brthe AdministratioQ to Ibe hapds of Jbon. gentlemen opposite: buttlie na^e 
of triumph had been subsequently changed, and the public were told, on, better 
information he supposed, that all that could be expected to result from the omiipa 
was the moral effect of a minority. (Cheers and laughter.) It was said that ij^is 
motion was necessary, though he really did not see the necessity, to test the pro: 
fessions of hon. members, and ascertain their true political character. Was ijl 
come to this, then, that there were hoverers on the skirts of the Conservative party, 
wavering in their allegiance (loud cheers), and that in their despair of a msgority, 
and the certain prospect of being in a minority, intending still to continue their 
petty warfare of detail, their leaders feared that their force might diminish* and 
therefore judged it necessary to force on this question in order to test the politics 
of the waverers, and fix those dubious gentlemen for the rest of the session by a 
vote of direct hostility to Ministers at the opening ? (Hear, hear.) However that 
might be, those motives were perfectly immaterial to him, for he repeated that he 
thought no better motion could be submitted to the house, or any one for which 
the true friends of a liberal policy ought more strongly to wish. (Loud cheersO 
He was convinced, those cheers assured him, that the present motion would be 
met by an expression of the opinion of that house in favour of the continued pro- 
gress of liberal measures, and that they would not stop Her Majesty's Government 
in the course of that progressive improvement which they always had maintained, 
and always would endeavour to maintain. (Hear, hear.) The hon. baronet oppo- 
site had told the house that Chartism had its origin and its support in the conduct 
pursued by the members of the present Administration ; but he must remind tKe 
hon. baronet that, in tracing Chartism to its source, he went back to a period an- 
tecedent to the date of Lord Melbourne's Government. 

He really felt, seeing the right hon. baronet the member for Pembroke opposite, 
and knowing the zeal and energy with which lie and the noble lord the member 
for North Lancashire had worked the Reform Bill through Parliament (cheeip 
irom the Ministerial benches), and agitated the people upon that subject, that it 
would Ul become him, with his inferior talents and experience, to say a word in 
exculpation of that conduct. When, however, he said that the people had been 
agitated to obtain the Reform Bill, he did not believe that any agitation was ne- 
cessary, for the people rose as one man, and demanded that the House of Coin- 
mons should be reformed. (Hear, hear.) He would challenge the hon. baronet, 
or any other hon. gentleman opposite, to name any one measure introduced by 
Lord Melbourne's Government which had been carried by stimulating and agi- 
tating the people. If, however, the hon. baronet had justly censured the condupt 
of any of the members of Her Majesty's present Government on the score of agi- 
tation, and was correct in attributing the rise of Chartism to that source, let him 
ask the hon. baronet whether he would not find among the hon. gentlemen 
around him those who had excited the people on the subject of the Poor Law ? 
(Loud cheers from the Ministeiial side of the house.) Let him ask the hon. b$.- 
ronet if he had not read speeches made during the last general election by mem- 
bers now sitting on the Opposition side of the house, in which appeals had been 
made to the passions and prejudices of the people on the subject ; and whether an 
alliance had not been formed — he could not call it a holy alliance — ^between the 
Tories and the Chartists in order to obtain a repeal of that law ? Was it not no- 
torious as a fact, that at the very last election which took place within the last 
few days, for the metropolitan borough of South wark, the great Conservative 
champion invited and received the aid of that great incendiary Oastler. (Loud 
cheers from the Ministerial benches.) 

Mr. W. BUNCOMBE.— Sir, I rise to order. (" Oh, oh !') I wish to ask you. 
Sir, whether the right hon. gentleman is justified in calling Mr. Oastler " that in- 
cendiary Oastler ?'' (** Hear, hear," and a laugh.) 

Sir G. GREY. — Sir, I at once retract the word, and leave Mr. Oastler to the 
protection of his party. (Tremendous and continued cheering from the Mipis- 
terial side of the house.) The right hon. gentleman proceeded to say, that it had 
been brought forward as a charge against the.Government that they had fomented 
Chartism. He would ask, where were there any instances of insurrection ? T^e 
only real accusation of the kind, which had even the semblance of foundaticp, 
related to what had occurred at Newport. That seemed to have been a godse;ad 
to the hon. gentlemen opposite. Their complaint seemed to be, that while Hpr 
Majesty, in the speech from the throne, had lamented the existence of insurresc- 
tion in the country, and while the house had carried up an address to the Crown 
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^H^piressing their concern at its existence, PaHiament bad'not be^n a^ked,Bnfl 
Gbvernment had not proposed, to exercise the severity of the penal code, nor 
had there been occasion, as in former times of extraordinary outraged on the 
part of the people, for the Government to come down to the house and ask for 
extraordinary powers for the purpose of repressing insurrection. No ; the Go^ 
Vernment on the contrary, had relied on the law which they were bound to 
administer, and which, notwithstanding the observations of the hon. gentleman 
opposite, they had justly and honestly, though mercifully, administered. (Hear, 
hear.) The Government had submitted the cases of treason which had occurred 
to the verdict of a jury, carefully chosen, without even the suspicion of bias 
(cheers), and the result proved that the confidence which they reposed in the 
impartial judgment of twelve honest men had not been ill founded. Was it for 
this that they had been told by the hon. alderman that the Government had 
been slack in the administration of the law ? (An expression of dissent from 
Alderman Thompson here interrupted the speaker.) He certainly understood 
the hon. member to say that the Government had not been sufficiently energetic 
in their endeavours to repress and punish the fomenters of the spirit of insur- 
rection which had unhappily been displayed. 

Alderman THOMPSON said a few words in explanation. 

Sir G. GREY resumed. He understood, at any rate, that the hon. alderman 
considered that one ground for want of confidence in the present Government 
was this — that the Marquis of Normanby [designated an act which the hon. 
member looked upon as treason by the term of outrage. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
he must ask, would it have been just, would it have been fair, would it have been 
decent, for the Secretary of State, writing before the trial of the parties accused 
of the ofPence of treason, to have spoken of the crime of which they stood ac- 
cused as one which amounted to treason ? Why, after the doubts which had 
been raised, and after the zeal and ability with which the defence of the pri- 
soners had been conducted by the hon. and learned member for Huntingdon 
and the hon. and learned member for Ipswich, neither of whom he saw at pre- 
sent, he should like to know whether either of those hon. gentlemen would say 
that the Marquis of Normanby had taken the wrong course in not saying that 
the parties about to be tried were guilty of treason ? But in connexion wi^ 
this subject the hon. gentleman had complained that Frost, who had been con- 
victed of treason, had been appointed to the magistracy by his noble friend 
(Lord John Russell). That had been the principal topic of complaint against 
the Government, and formed one of the counts of the indictment upon which 
the House of Commons was called on to condemn Her Majesty's Government ; 
the charge being simply this — that his noble friend three or four years ago, at 
any rate since the passmg of the Municipal Corporation Act, had appointed a 
person to the office of a magistrate who had since been ascertained to have been 
guilty of high treason. Now, he would ask the hon. gentleman, if he had taken 
the pains to inform himself of the real facts of this part of his case ? he had 
certainly previously mis-stated them. (Hear, hear.) He asked the hon. gen- 
tleman what other inference was deducible from the complaint which he had 
made respecting that appointment but this, — that his noble friend, knowing Mr. 
Frost to be a traitor, had appointed him a magistrate ? Now, did not the hon. 
gentleman know that the rule laid down respecting all magisterial appointments 
in municipal boroughs had been acted unon in this case, in which rule his noble 
friend had stated his intention of attenaing, though not servilely, to the recom- 
mendation of the municipal town-councils ? (Hear.) 

A noble lord opposite cheered that observation, but what where the facts of 
this case ? The names of two gentlemen were contained in the list forwarded 
by the town-council to the Secretary of State, and those gentlemen were Mr. 
Brewer and Mr. Frost. Mr. Brewer was a gentleman whose political opinions 
were in accordance with those entertained by the hon. gentleman opposite. 
Mr. Frost, on the other hand, in common with the right hon. baronet the mem- 
ber for Pembroke, and the noble lord the member for North Lancashire 
(laughter), had been a warm advocate of the Reform Bill. Both of these gen- 
tlemen possessed at the time the confidence of their fellow-townsmen, and both 
W^re recommended to his noble friend by the town-council, and to that recom- 
' tnendation his noble friend attended. He wrote, however, in the first instance, 
\(i the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, and finding that there was no objection 
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made to the character of either, his noble friend, adhering to the rule which l)e 
had laid down and published, appointed them. For his adherence to that rule 
it was that the noble lord was to be condemned, and the House of Commons was 
to be called upon to withdraw its confidence from the Government simply be- 
cause Mr* Frost had since been found guilty of open and undisguised treason* 
(Hear.) The next topic which had been adverted to by the hon. gentleman 
opposite was a topic which he confessed he thought would have occupied a more 
prominent position in his speech ; but it seemed that hon. gentlemen opposite 
were wearied of discussions on Irish questions and Irish policy. The whole, 
therefore, of the hon. member's observations on the subject of Ireland amounted 
to this — ^that the son of the hon. and learned member for Dublin had been ap- 
pointed to a place, and that the hon. and learned member himself had dined 
with the Lord-Lieutenant. (Loud laughter and cheers on the Ministerial side 
of the house.) He confessed that he had not put himself to the trouble of 
inquiring who were the ordinary or the extraordinary guests of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, but he thought that the House of Commons was not exactly called upon 
to give a vote expressing a want of confidence in the present Government on 
the simple ground that the hon. and learned member tor Dublin, an open and 
undisguised supporter of the Administration, had dined with the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. (Cheers.) Was that a ground on which the house was to 
withhold its confidence ? 

He would ask whether the occasion referred to was the first time such a cir- 
cumstance had occurred ; and if not, why was not this motion made on a former 
occasion, and why had not the opinion of the house been taken upon the solemn 
and momentous question where the hon. and learned member for Dublin should 
dine? (Laughter and cheers.) This, then, was all that the hon. gentleman op- 
posite coTjQd find to say upon the subject of Ireland. But although hon. mem- 
oers opposite might find it convenient to pass over in silence all matters relating 
to the present condition of Ireland, he could not consider that in this Parliament^ 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,. he should 
be justified in dismissing such a topic with so slight a notice. The reason for 
the silence observed on the opposite side of the house was obvious : it was 
known, it was notorious, that the present Government enjoyed the confidence of 
the people of Ireland. (Loud cheers from the Ministerial benches.) It was well 
known that the Government had been enabled to withdraw whole regiments 
from that country for the protection of other parts of the empire, and that with- 
out any diminution of the security of life and property in Ireland itself. If that 
were not the fact, the hon. baronet and the hon. alderman would not be slow in 
accusing the Government of withholding the protection of Government when it 
was most required. It was, then, because the Government had the confidence 
of the people of Ireland that the house was asked to withdraw its confidence from 
the present Administration. (Hear, hear.) The next topic which was alluded 
to by the hon. gentleman was the church. (Hear, hear, from the Conservative 
benches.) The hon. gentleman had stated — ^but here again he was totally silent 
upon the facts on which it was to be presumed that assertion was founded — ^that 
Her Majesty's Government were the enemies of the church ; that they had pa- 
tronised the voluntary system, and' that the church was not safe so long as they 
retained office. (Renewed cheering from the same quarter.) 

Now, he asked what shadow of evidence there was to support this assertion ? 
He would ask the hon. baronet opposite to recall to his mind any measure by 
which the church had been injured since the present Government came into 
office ? Did his clerical constituents, or the diocesan of his diocese, tell him that 
the English Tithe Bill had been a measure prejudicial to the interest of the 
church? (Cheers from the Ministerial members.) Did the clergy complain 
that their situation had been rendered less secure than it was before that bill 
passed? If so, where, he would ask, were the petitions for its repeal? This 
measure, then, had worked no harm to the church. The hon. baronet said, in- 
deed, that there was a motion two or three years apo brought forward by the 
Government — a motion for transferring a portion of the property of the church, 
of which the church had no beneficial enjoyment whatever (Hear, hear, from the 
Ministerial side of the house), for the purpose of repairing the fabric of the church. 
If that object could have been accomplished, he should have been most happy 
to have taken this opportunity of congratulating the country upon its attain- 
ment ; but as, for reasons to which he could then only allude, its accomplish- 
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nilint had not been effected, he \vould only ask the house whether they would 
withdraw their confidence from the Government because the Government had 
attempted to do what they had been foiled in endeavouring to effectuate? Then, 
as to the scheme of Education proposed by the Government. He could not enter 
fully into the merits of that question at present, but he should be glad of a future 
opportunity of doing so, if the hon. gentleman opposite would afford it ; but be 
could not think that this was a ground on which the house could be asked to 
withdraw its confidence from the present Administration, because, looking at the 
Ignorance which prevailed In the country, and the lamentable effects of that igno« 
ranee, the Government had endeavoured to bring forward a plan of a compre- 
hensive nature, which, without withdrawing persons in communion with the esta- 
blished church from its pale, would extend the^ benefits of moral and religious 
education to all classes of the people, and at the sane time preserve inviolate the 
rights of conscience. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) He would ask the 
hon. baronet whether this was not the principle adopted in the scheme of Irish 
education, and the noble Lord the member for North Lancashire not only 
approved of that principle, but actually proposed an increased estimate for the 
purpose of carrying it out still further. 

But this was not the only question on which hon. and right hon. gentlemen 
opposite were disagreed and disunited among themselves ; and here he might 
allude to the 'circumstance that, both of the hon. gentlemen opposite who had 
asked the house to withdraw its confidence from Her Majesty's present advisers, 
had been totally silent as to the policy which the house might expect from their 
successors (Hear, hear), and on no one of the questions on which the hon. gentle- 
men opposite were divided into opposing, and he might almost say contending, 
factions, did the hon. gentlemen say what was the policy which was to prevail. 
These were questions in connexion with this subject on which he should be glad 
to say a few words ; but perhaps the better course for him would be to follow the 
speeches of the hon. baronet and the hon. alderman, touching briefly, because 
where little had been alleged little could be claimed in answer (a laugh), upon 
the topics to which they had referred. The next point, then, on which stress was 
laid, and for which an accusation was brought against Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, was the exercise of their patronage. Now, upon this noint he really had liltlq 
else to do than refer to the statement made by the right non, baronet the mem- 
ber for Tamworth some time ago, that in the distribution of patronage the com- 
mon rule was to give the patronage at the disposal of a government to its friends, 
and not to its opponents. (Cheers and laughter.) Now, he believed that if Ad- 
miral Fleming had been a Tory instead of a supporter of the present Administra- 
tion, not the slightest hint would have been heard of his unfitness for the office 
of Grovernor of Greenwich Hospital, and that they would have been told that the 
appointment was eminently due to his worth, his rank, his station, and his ser- 
vices C'oh ! oh !") — he meant the services which were now to be exnected from 
him. (Ironical cheers from the Opposition benches.) The hon. alaerman had 
said that the appointment ought to have been bestowed upon a worn-out veteran. 
No doubt a worn-out veteran was entitled to his reward, and the house had 
awarded rewards and distinctions to those deserving persons. But the post which 
Admiral Fleming occupied was an active post, and not one which ought to be 
given to a worn-out veteran, nor had such a person ever been -selected for that 
appointment. 

With regard to the pension given to Sir John Newport, who was once one of 
the most distinguished members of that house, after the many years of public 
service which he had gone through, he would content himself with asking whether 
that was a charge which the house would entertain, and, upon that ground, with- 
hold its confidence from Her Majesty's Government? The next point was, the 
Ballot. (Hear, hear.) Now, on this point he would remark, that the hon. baro- 
net opposite seemed to have amended his resolution with a reference to this very 
subject, for within the last two or three days he had altered his motion, which 
previously was declaratory of a want of confidence in the Government in unqua- 
lified terms, by inserting the words "as at present constituted.'* Now it had 
been inferred that after the speech of his noble friend (Lord J. Russell), who so 
justly and so ably declared his repugnance to the adoption of the ballot, the right 
hon. gentleman the member for Edinburgh ought not to have been admitted as 
a member of the Cabinet. If, however, a justification were wanted for making 
the ballot an open question, he should say, that if a refusal to make that ques- 
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tion Jin openTpne had deprived the Goveniinent o( the servieen Qf jnendt^ 
highest and.todst drsting^uished ability, and fhe most commanding eloquenef, 
shch a circumstance would afford one of the strongest arguments for maKiog it 
an open question. For himself, he might say, that having pr^yioi^^ly vot^d 
afifaiost the ballot, he voted for it immediately upon its being made an open qijfls- 
tion. (Hear.) He had felt himself bound to do so, as he could not avoid semijigt 
thatvith ever^ successive election intimidation and corruption were resorted (to 
^th unhesitating and unblushing effrontery, in order, by indirect means, since it. 
cotild not be effected by direct means, to bring back the representation to the 
state in which it was before the Reform Bill. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.) He avowed himself, therefore, a reluctant convert to the ballot, thought 
when he used the word " convert," he could not say that he was satisfied as 
to the efficiency of the measure. (Laughter, and cries of** Hear, hear," from the 
Opposition side of the house.) He had stood on the popular hustings, and had 
been asked if he would support the ballot ; he replied in the negative, although at 
the hazard of losing the suffrages he solicited. In spite of that declaration, how- 
ever, he had received the support of men who looked upon the ballot as the only 
chance left them for securing the proper exercise of their franchise without risk of 
persecution. (Hear, hear.) 

He did not at once admit the force of the reasoning employed by those who 
called upon him to promote the ballot as a protection to the voter ; but hfi 
himself moved for a committee of that house, which sat for two sessions, to make 
inquiry in order to ascertain what means could be adopted short of the ballot to 
remedy the evils which were complained of on all sides. No means whatever 
were suggested, and at the end of every election he found that the man was most 
successful whose agents were best versed in the arts of intimidation and cor- 
ruption. He was bound, therefore, to admit the force of the reasoning of those 
who advocated the ballot, and in deference to the wishes of his constituents,, 
which he was not ashamed to deny, he admitted that the experiment should be 
tried, though he was convinced at the same time that no evil of magnitude wa3 
likely to be removed by it. Still he had recorded his opinion in favour of the 
ballot. (Hear.) But was the house now prepared to decide that the Government 
was unworthy of their confidence because they had admitted men into their 
ranks who were the honest advocates of the ballot, like himself, probably from a 
conviction that any other attempt to remedy the evil was not likely to be made, so 
as to prevent the overturning of the present institutions, and the return of the 
country to that state of things from which it had happily escaped for a short time. 
(Hear.) The hon. alderman had next alluded to the finances of the country, and, 
although he touched upon them but slightly, he could not miss the opportunity 
to make some observations, though not in direct terms, yet rather of an invidious 
nature, upon the penny post. (Hear.) 

He was rather surprised when he heard the hon. alderman, who was a com- 
mercial man and one acquainted with commercial men and affairs, complain of the 
state of the finances, and that what had been asked for by the whole voice of Eng- 
land had been granted — namely, the reduction of the postage. He said he was sur- 
prised at the hon. alderman's complaint, because'he thought, if his memory did not 
deceive him, that he had voted with the hon. alderman in favour of that reduction, 
(Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) If he were called upon to be more accu- 
rate, he would send for the registered list of votes, for which the house was in* 
debted to the hon. member for Sheffield, and there he doubted not that he should 
find the name of the hon. alderman in the majority who voted on that occasion. 
(Cheers from the same quarter.) The Government did not act in a reckless man- 
ner on that question. They felt that the reduction of the postage would be a great 
experiment, and a 'great experiment upon the finances of the country, and there- 
fore, before they pledged themselves to adopt the penny post and carry into effect 
Mr. Rowland Hill's plans and suggestions, they called upon the House of Com- 
mons to guarantee that the finances of the country should suffer no loss. (Hear, 
hear.) The Government prepared themselves against any deficiency, and the 
right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth was so convinced that it was an ex- 
periment dangerous to the finances of the country, that he opposed it on tba^. 
ground. (Hear). There was consistency in that proceeding, but where was the. 
consistency of the hon. gentleman in now coming forward to declare that he had 
no cohfidence in the Government, when so great was his confidence on that ocea^* 
sion that he supported the measure without any resolution of the bouse ,to,. 
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j?tttittititki ftny deficiency that might airisd from the penny post ? (Hear.) When 
a re^olutimi or indemnity w^as proposed, he voted against that resolution, yet he 
naw €ame for«rard to condemn the Government for having adopted that hazardous 
experiment. (Cheers and laughter.) The hon. gentleman had now come down 
toihe house to condemn the Grovernment for proposing a plan which he had ac< 
tfta^ffecommended. (Cries of " No, no.") 

He now exhibited an anxiety about the finances of the country which was almost 
ludicrous, alleging that they were endangered by that very measure which he 
had so readily supported himself. (** Hear, hear,'' and laughter.) He thought he 
should be wasting the time of the house by dwelling longer on this topic ; but ha 
could not help asking, whether the house agreed with the hon. alderman in con r 
demning the Grovernment for having honestly, faithfully, and fearlessly carried 
out the pledges which they made to the house and the country with regard to tho. 
penny-post ? (Hear, hear.) No. It was not possible that they would agree in that 
condemnation. As long as it was possible to impute neglect and reluctance to 
the Grovernment in this matter, it had been done. Day after day had it been 
repeated and attempted to be enforced on the understandings of men who read 
only one side of a question, that the Government had abandoned the penny post, 
and substituted the fourpenny post. And now an hon. gentleman, who voted for 
the penny post, came down to the house, and condemned the Government for 
having carried it into effect. (Hear.) The hon. baronet had expressed a hope — 
sincerely, no doubt, as a great landed proprietor himself — that the landed interest 
might know what were the intentions of Government, he (Sir G. Grey) supposed 
with reference to the corn laws. (Hear.) He had supposed that the opinions of 
the Government were sufficiently expressed in the course of the last session. 
(Hear^ hear.) He knew that it was complained that the Grovernment had also 
made this an open question, and he supposed that was what the hon. baronet, 
meant. But he would ask, were the hon. gentlemen opposite all agreed upon that 
subject ? (Hear, hear.) Were they all disposed to vote for the right hon. haronet. 
the member for Tam worth on the corn laws (hear) ; or would they support the 
Government which might be formed if this motion were successful in resisting 
any attempt at any alteration in the corn laws? (Hear.) He (Sir G. Greyj 
thought he had a right, and that the house had a right, to know what policy would 
be substituted for that of the present Government, should this motion succeed in its 
otiject. (Hear, hear.) It was necessary, too, that the hon. baronet, the mover, 
of the resolution before the house, should have an answer to that question, and 
the rather because a near connexion of the right hon. baronet had recently been a 
candidate fbr the representation of an English borough, and had made declara- 
tions with which he would trouble the house. 

He would read what that right hon. Candidate said at a meeting of his friends, 
but he would read them from a newspaper which could not be supposed to have 
done anything to embarrass the right hon. candidate, and to have any design to, 
misrepresent him, the fVest of England Conservative. (" Hear, hear," and a 
laugh.) The right hon. candidate said that ** the most important subject was un- 
doubtedly the corn laws, and he had heard in the course of his canvass that his 
opponents had endeavoured to injure him with the electors by misrepresenting his 
opinions on that subject. It had been said that he had come there to look after 
his own interests as a landed proprietor. Certainly that was not a creditable mode 
of opposition, and it was moreover far from the truth ; for, whatever his individual 
interests wete, he was prepared to sacrifice them if he found they were opposed to 
the general good. He had gone into houses, where he had seen swarms of children, 
and the mothers had anxiously asked him how they were to feed them. (Hear, 
hear.) The fathers toiled from morning to night, but could not get suflS^cient food 
to supply their wants. If he had any previous disposition for a modification of 
the corn laws, such a state of things would strengthen it. It would be useless for 
him otherwise to contest the borough under such a state of things. (Hear, hear.) 
He would be like Richard, who, speaking of the Lady Anne, said — 

•* Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ?'* (Laughter.) 
He could not, he added, refuse to help them to get a cheap loaf. (Hear, hear.) 
That was not the first occasion on which there had been a mighty change in the 
opinions of the right hon. gentleman upon important questions, nor would it be the 
fitit time if that change were prophetic of a similar change in the views of the right 
hon. baronet, the member for Tamworth, as the instance of the Catholic question, 
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trbfch thraugh the whole course of his political life had been opposed by him, 
proved. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet seemed to deny that there was 
any vacillation in his own mind upon this subject If that were the case, he feared 
that his constituents would be inspired with the deepest regret, for at the same 
time that his right hon. relative made those declarations, he stated, in using those 
weapons only which he might in all fairness use, that he was in constant oommur 
nication with the right hon. baronet. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir R. PEEL inquired for the authority for that statement. 

Sir G. GREY did not think that he had the document with him, but he be- 
lieved that the statement was made in a subseijuent speech by the right hon. gen- 
tleman. He (Sir G. Grey) believed he was right in stating that the right hon. 
gentleman said he had received a letter from the right hon. baronet, and what 
was more remarkable, there was in that letter a prediction of this very debate. 
("Hear," and laughter.) He (Sir G. Grey) pledged himself to show the state- 
ment to the right hon. baronet. He spoke from memory, and his impression was, 
that the right hon. gentleman did not read the letter, but that he stated that the 
right hon. baronet had expressed the greatest interest in his success, and his 
opinion of the importance of winning the borough for which he was a candidate 
from the Government. The right hon. baronet in that letter said he rejoiced in 
the prospect of success of which the right hon. gentleman had assured him, and 
he went on to say — nothing about the corn laws. (Laughter.) But was it to be 
supposed that when the right hon. gentleman had reported the progress of his 
canvass to the right hon. baronet, he had withheld from him the ways and means 
by which that canvass was carried on ? (Hear, hear, and ironical cheers). Was it 
possible that he withheld from the right hon.l)aronet that it would be all the world 
to nothing against him if he were not a corn law repealer? (Cries of ** Ohl oh I" 
'and cheers.) The right hon. candidate went on to say that he inferred, from the 
tone of the right hon. baronet's letter, that there would be a great conflict of par- 
ties on the meeting of Parliament, and the right hon. gentleman canvassed as a 
supporter of the right hon. baronet. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir G. Grey) thought it 
incumbent on the right hon. baronet to state explicitly to the house what his 
views were on the subject of the corn laws. (Hear, hear.) 

Holding the opinions which he (Sir G. Grey) did on that subject, he should be 

sorry if the right hon. baronet's explanation should not answer the expectations 

excited by the latter. (Cheers.) Another topic which had been touched on by 

the hon. gentleman, was the present situation of our colonial possessions and of 

China. With regard to China, he would ask the hon. gentleman whether he 

could charge any neglect on the Government ? Had not the Government done 

what was necessary to the maintenance of the British interests, and of the honour 

of the British crown and flag ? (Hear, hear.) Papers relating to that subject 

had been laid upon the table of the house ; they were full of information, and the 

matter would come before the house, they were told, in due course ; but before 

those papers could be read or examined, and before any charge of a specific 

nature was attempted to be made against the Government, they were called upon 

to condemn it unheard, because the Chinese had chosen to attack the authorities 

at Canton, and a great sacrifice of property had taken place. (Hear.) He would 

ask, had no means been taken to restore those relations which ought to exist 

between this country and China, and to promote our commercial interests in that 

part of the globe? (Hear, hear.) Upon the subject of the colonies he was 

unwilling to trouble the house at great length, because he had often had the 

honour to address it on that subject. And now that he was unconnected with 

the Colonial Department, he might express his pleasure at the very trifling space 

which it had occupied in the speeches of the hon. mover and the hon. seconder of 

the motion, because it might be assumed therefrom that they could not find much 

to condenin in that department. He believed that the hon. alderman was well 

acquainted with the state of the North American provinces, and he would venture 

to ask him whether he did not believe that there was a prospect of their afl'airs 

being settled in a manner which would be satisfactory not only to this country, 

but to both Upper and Lower Canada, and whether the House of Commons was 

not much more disposed to support the Government in those measures which 

they thought proper to propose than to withdraw their confidence? (Hear, 

hear.) The complete success of the measures of his right hon. friend, against 

Whose appointment, though much had been said out of door^, not a whisper had 
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bpfn^heard iniho house, fully justified the house in giving unlimited eonftdence 
to the Government in this quarter. (Hear.) 

Nothing: could mar the effect of those measures but an indication to the colonies 
tha^ the House of Commons was prepared to withdraw its confidence from the 
GovarnmenU and that it would not support those measures which were likely to 
insure the satisfactory settlement of ievery question in dispute. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to Jamaica, he had supported the bill originally introduced by Her 
Majesty's Govemment last session, and he now expressed his heartfelt satisfac- 
tion at the state of ail^rs in that island. He might rejoice, after the warnings 
which were conveyed to the Government in the course of the last session, that the 
House of Assembly had proceeded to business in a spirit which, though the 
result was not yet declared, showed that they were worthy to be intrusted with 
the continued administration of the affairs of that colony, and prepared to act 
with complete fairness towards all classes o! the community. (Hear, hear.) 
But when the credit of that measure which had led to this happy result was 
claimed for the right hon. baronet, he must say that he very much doubted 
whether that claim was altogether well founded. The right hon. baronet here 
proceeded to read an extract from a letter which he said had appeared in a Con- 
servative paper, but in so indistinct a tone as to render it impossible to catch the 
terms of it ; but his object appeared to be to show that in reference to the Jamaica 
Bill, the right hon. baronet did not go far enotigh to please his party. He wished 
to speak of that right hon. baronet with all the respect due to his character and 
abilities, but he thought that he evinced more tendency to liberality of feeling 
than others of his party, that he was influenced by an avowed deference to the 
feelings of the people, and an admission of the truth, which made him obnoxious 
to those whose passions thwarted their reason. (Cheers.) Throughout this im- 

S>rtant debate not a word had been said of that great important part of the 
rilish dominions, India. (Hear.) Was it that India had furnished, for the 
first time, no charge against the Government ? Why, the right hon. baronet the 
member for Pembroke, last year, before the result of the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the triumph of the British arms were or could be known, gave notice of 
a motion on India, with some ostentation, for the earliest day, because, as he 
(Sir G. Grey) understood him, he did not wish to lose a moment in calling the 
attention of the house to the subject. But, from that day to this, not a word had 
been heard of the motion. 

The policy of Lord Auckland had been successful, and no doubt that house, on 
an early dav, would be called upon to give a vote of thanks to the British army 
for their gallant conduct in India. (Hear, hear.) Why had the hon. gentleman 
omitted to notice that in his speech ? (Hear, hear.) Judging from the tone of 
the speeches of the hon. baronet and the hon. alderman, he was happy to find that 
the house was not likely to be driven into a discussion which would be found 
extremely inconvenient — namely, one upon religious topics, upon which so much 
had been said out of doors. (Hear.) Nothing had been heard, and therefore he 
presumed it would not form one of the charges against the Government, of the 
Homan Catholic Relief Bill not having been suffered to remain a dead letter, but 
that gentlemen of that persuasion had been admitted to high oflSces, according to 
the spirit and object of that measure. (Hear.) Something of a general charge 
had been made of the Government continually tampering with the institutions of 
the country. If the -Government had any disposition to tamper with those insti- 
tutions, he thought the formidable array opposite afforded a pretty good security 
against any very dangerous innovation. (Hear, hear.) The noble and learned 
lord who was the Conservative leader in the other house, in his speech entitled 
** The Labours of the Session," did not complain that the Government had tam- 
pered with the institutions of the country, but his great boast was, that the 
Government had done nothing, that they were incapable of conducting the public 
business, and that there was an absence of legislation and acts of Parliament 
upon those subjects on which they professed to entertain opinions, differing, 
perhaps, from his, but which were entertained by the majority of that house. 
(Hear, hear.) But to what cause did the noble and learned lord attribute the 
want of legislation ? He mentioned this matter to show that the right hon. 
bcironet (Sir R. Peel) was connected with a party, some of whom must be consi- 
dered as an incumbrance, as opposed to many of his views. The house, however, 
was not called upon to vindicate the right hon. baronet from any charge as to the 
>«|naiiont of those «oaneot^ with him as a party; but it might be right to point 
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mA ihedtffcrlNiee belween>theiopiaM6ns<iof theright koiu biurotict'Atid «6ii»'0f 
those who Hftight hereafter influetice his Oovertimenis. 

'To rebam 4o- what had been said by-Lord Lyndhur»t at the end of ibe seroien. 
How did he aoeount for this want of legislation ? *' It seems," he said, ** that Her Ma-i 
jesty 'ft Ministers, cither from want of energy or capajcit^^, or from not possessing the 
e9n£deiice;of the other house of Parliament, are, while that house can be ebntii* 
dered as^fiairly representing the country, incapable of dealing with it and oondnct-^ 
tug the business of the Government. ' It b not until the benches of the House 
have become empty — ^not until 550 members, as we are told, have quitted the me-^ 
tropolis, and the house is reduced to such a state as to be little more than a mere 
Government board, that they are roused from their supineness, or able to conduct 
ill any manner the legislation of the country. This, mv lords, is a striking illus^ 
tration of the correctness of the anticipation of my noble friend, the noble duke, 
when he asked at a former period, with reference to a House of Commons com- 
posed like the present, * How is the King's Government to be carried on ?' The 
Mtticipation of the noble duke" — and to this passage he (Sir G. Grey) would par- 
ticularljT call the attention of the house — " the anticipation of the noble duke has 
been amply verified by the result ; for, as long as the House of Commons con« 
tittues to be a House of Commons, and to form a representation of the country, it 
appears the Queen's Government cannot be carried on, and it is not until it 
ceases to assume that shape, that anything like legislation can be conducted 
through, that house by Her Majesty's Ministers.*' Now, let him (Sir G. Grey) 
contrast that opinion with some held by man}^ of the supporters of the right hon* 
baronet. If there was any one point on which, more than another, many hon. 
ftentl^nen on the opposite side, in their new-bom zeal for reform* were more par- 
ticular, it was in adherence to the Reform Act as it now existed. 

If anything wrong — ^anjthing which required improvement— was pointed out 
to them in that act, they mimediately rejected the suggested improvement, and 
professed their adherence to that act as it stood. In fact, it appeared to him that 
their adherence was rather to the defects jn the measure than in its principles. 
They professed, however, to adhere to the Reform Bill. This was the feeling of 
the right hon. baronet's party in that house ; but in the other house Lord L^id- 
burst held that '* it was not until it (the House of Commons) ceases to assume 
tbat shape, that anything like legislation can be conducted through that house 
bjT Her Majesty's Ministers." Finding this so, he would ask wheUier it was not 
£aar to know from the right hon. baronet whether, if the present motion were to 
be carried, and a new government formed, it would be conducted on his policy 
or on that of the noble and learned lord to whom he had just alluded ? (Cheers.) 
He did not refer to this from any doubt whatever of the sincerity of the right 
hon. baronet in his wish to support the Reform Bill, but for the purpose of 
asking what might be looked upon as the predominant policy of the next govern- 
ment. There was only one other subject to which he would refer. The house 
had been for the whole of the past week engaged in important discussions in the 
assertion of their privileges. On those occasions they nad had the powerful aid 
of the right hon. baronet, who, to his infinite honour, did not allow any feelings 
of party to interfere with what he considered his conscientious feeling. Single- 
handed, with perhaps the exception of his (Sir G. Gre/s) noble friend (Lord 
Teignmouth) — in that somewhat enthusiastic speech which he had delivered-^ 
the right hon. baronet had fought on the other side in the support of those pri<^ 
vileges which he considered of such high importance. This straightforward^ 
manly, and disinterested conduct reflected the highest honour on the right hon. 
baronet in the 'estimation of the house and the country (cheers) ; but in what 
situation did it place him with his partv around him ? They looked up to him as 
their leader ; but he asked, how could those gentleman give him theh confidence 
in other matters who had withheld it from him on a question which he consi- 
dered so essential to the rights and interests of the people, that if it were not 
affirmed by the house, he had declared himself ready to vacate his seat ? (Ctheers.) 
He asked hon. gentlemen opposite if they should succeed in placing him in 
office, which they fondly expected to do, until they heard the result of the late 
elections. (Cheers and laughter.) 

He was justified in alludmg to these elections, as they had been the objeci of 
sfudi calculations on the other (the Opposition) side ; but if they did succeed in 
placing him in the situation of Minister, how could he put confidence ib <thdd^ 
^<^whoiii he most look far support^ or what confidence coiild he hav^'i6> mtm^df 
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UiOBftby wiiomilnVGoveinment would' beTinihien^ He^ooM ^h^osily mm; 
instance of the manner in whitsh the right hozLbaiidiiet <wi9 mgftardal by flomeof 
his ewB party with r-cferenee to the late diseusfiiona. It was in the fifxsech of the 
ban. and learned gentleman the Recorder of London, who looked jon the qiiesitkm 
of privUege- in a light quite opposite to that of the light hon. baronet. ItKat hen* 
and learned gentlemaofi said, in rather a tone of triumph, that the whote hkme 
of the difficulty in which the house was placed should rest <m the Go^enuneoitv 
and when reminded of his error in that respect, and that some of his own-pafty 
took the same course as the Government, admitted that the Government wass sap^ 
ported on the question by '* a small fraction of the Conservatire party !" A 
small fraction of the Conservative uarty ! Was this, then, the sort of confidence 
they were disposed to give to one wnom they now sought to place in the situatioa 
of a Minister of the Crown — that they would not supxK)rt nim in any* measure 
which had even a tendency to liberality, which was calculated to produce good 
instead of evD, light instead of darkness? (Cheers.) But let him ask e£ whom 
did this " small fraction of the Conservative party" consist ? Besides the right 
hon. baronet and others, there were included in it— the noble lord the member 
for North Lancashire (Stanley), the right hon. members for Cambridge Univer* 
sity, Pembroke, and Launceston (Mr. Goulburn, Sir James Graham, and Sir 
Henry Hardinge.) It would be remembered by the house, that when last year 
the right hon. baronet had commands to form an Administraticm, he with great 
ingenuousness and candoiv stated the names of eight individuals who were to be 
members of the intended cabinet. Of these, four were members of the other 
house, and four — ^the four whose names he had just read to the house — were 
amongst those who constituted this contemptible minoritv. (Cheers.) In ad^ 
verting to these circumstances he assured the ho\ise that ne had no wish what-^ 
ever to wound the feelings of the right hon. baronet (a laugh, in which Sir IL Peel 
joined.) The right hon. baronet had taken a most honourable course, and he 
would receive his reward in the approbation of his country. 

He (Sir G. Grey) had mentioned these circumstances with the view of show- 
ing — and in discussing a question of this kind the consideration was important^-*- 
how fEur the right hon. baronet, who was intended to be the head of a new csd>i« 
net, was likely to receive from his party that support which he would desire ? 
After all, said the right hon, gentleman in conclusion, this is not a question 
which has reference to individual feelings. It is not a contest of party, but of 
principle (cheers) ; and I call on the house, before it passes this vote of censmre 
on the Government, to pause, in order to ascertain what are the principles on 
which the Government has been conducted. Try those principles by wJiat test 
you please, and compare them with the principles whicli have been advocated 
by the opponents of the Government, and you will find that the principles on 
which the Government has acted are those of gradual, but progressive, improve* 
ment ; while if the (jovernment were in the hands of the gentlemen opposite* 
everything would remain stationarv. I affirm, without fear of contradiction, that 
if hon. members wOl examine it, they will find my position correct. I only ask 
you to look at all the ameliorations in our institutions within the last century, 
and you will find that they have arisen from this principle of gpradual and pro* 
gressive improvement It was in the maintenance of this principle that the 
Test and Corporation Acts were repealed, and that the great body oi our Dis- 
senting brethren were relieved from those galling restrictions on account of 
religious opinions which had so long oppressed them ; it was to the maintenance 
of this principle that they viewed the great act of Clatholic Emancipation, re^ 
pealing those laws which had for so long a time kept a large body of our fellow* 
subjects in political degradation. (Cheers.) I do not mean in any degree to 
detract from the merit due to the right hon. baronet in avowing the change in 
his opinions on that question, and in acting on that change, but I must say that» 
looking to the length of time during which the measure was sought, it partook* 
wlien granted, of the character of a late innovation. It had, as Mr. Burke said 
of another ill-timed concession, not so much the appearance of an amicable ar- 
rangement with a friendly power, as that of terms imposed by a conquering 
enemy. 

, There is no doubt of the fact that the act lost much of its merits by. its bng 
delay. Let mc add. Sir, that it is through the maintenance of the principles te 
whioli I ha^ve alluded, and by which the present Government has been guided^ 
tl)at.6(K),QQ0ofQui:ieUow-men» the. negro populat^naC (m ccdonies^ had been 
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raised from the degrading condition of slaves to the rank of freemen, and that 
at an immense pecuniary sacrifice to the country. It is to the maintenance of 
those principles that the municipal cor})oration8 of England and Scotland have 
been so improved as to extend to their inhabitants the advantages ^vhich gucl^ 
^l9titutions were originally intended to confer ; and it is to the maintenance of 
the same principles that a consent has been extorted from others to extend simi' 
lar benefits to the corporations of Ireland: let me add, that to the maintenance 
of the same principles we owe the circumstance of our sitting here as the inde- 
pendent representatives of a free constituency, rather than as the nominees of 
others elsewhere. (Cheers.) Sir, I leave it to the gentlemen opposite to bring 
forward, in the course of this debate, a catalogue of the consequences which have 
resulted from the principles which they profess. I have stated a few which have 
followed from ours ; and let me say, that when passions shall cease to influence 
U8» when party prejudices and influence shall have passed away, those will be 
handed down to and valued by our descendants as the principles by which we 
have won those achievements which we are now called upon to abandon ; but, 
Sir, I feel a perfect confidence that, when called on to renounce those principles 
or abandon Uiose results, a British House of Commons can give 'only one answer, 
and that a direct ne^tivci (The right hon. and learned gentleman sat down 
amidst loud and continued cheering.) 

LORD 6. SOMERSET said, that it had been far from his intention to take a 
part thus early in the debate, nor would he have done so but for the allusions 
made to his constituents by the right hon. and learned gentleman who had just 
sat down. The right hon. gentleman had alluded to the late unhappy events in 
Newport as " a Godsend '" to hon, gentlemen at that (the Opposition) side ; but if 
the right hon. gentlemen were aware of the ^reat extent of the injury sustained by 
the late events in that part of the country — if he could have seen the state of ex- 
citementt of alarm and terror which prevailed, the fearful loss, of life which took 
place, the injury done to property, the interruption to trade — ^if he could have been 
fully aware of these things, he (Lord G. Somerset) was sure that he would not 
have spoken so lightly of so many unfortunate circumstances. Was there, let him 
ask, anything ludicrous in the sacrifice of 26 lives--was there anything ludicrous 
in the assemblage of a large body of armed men — armed for the purpose of 
destroying the lives and injuring the property of those opposed to them in their 
wicked designs ? If the right hon. gentleman was aware of these matters — if he 
reoollected that at the present moment the lives of three unhappy men were, as it 
were, in a balance, he could not account for his calling the events out of which so 
much misery and disaster had arisen "a Godsend." In looking at these things, 
and considering some of the circumstances which had preceded them, he could 
not but think that the noble lord (John Russell) was to blame for the course 
which he had taken, particularly with respect to the appointment to the magis- 
tracy of one of the unfortunate men (Frost) now under sentence of death at Mon- 
mouth. The noble lord had said that he had acted under a rule which he had laid 
down with respect to the appointments of municipal magistrates. Of that rule he 
(LordG. Somerset) did not approve ; but it did appear that the noble lord did not 
always adhere to his own rule. It was not so in the case of the corporation of 
Bristol and of others, whose recommendations were not attended to. He must say 
that the appointment had done much mischief; because it was well known in his 
neighbourhood that his political opinions had been the same all his life. Had not 
the noble lord (John Russell) been informed of this before he made him a magis- 
trate, and had he taken any step to be correctly informed ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL.— I wrote to the lord-lieutenant on the subject. 

Lord G. SOMERSET.-— Would the noble lord have any objection to produce 
that letter, and the answer of the lord-lieutenant? Had the lord-lieutenant con- 
tradicted the accounts which the noble lord had previously received ? Let him 
produce the letters, and the house would have the means of judging for itself. Let 
him say that this man (Frost) had been known to entertain seditious opinions, and 
that he was preparing: to act on them. What steps had the noble lord taken to 
check hia career? He would say that scarcely anything had been done for that 
purpose. Independently of what had been done with respect to Frost, he would 
beg to ask what had been done to put down the seditious publications which had 
been circulated in that part of the country for so long a time, and with such per- 
nicious effects, among the inhabitants ? He had no doubt that if pains had b6eii 
taken to suppress those seditious publications, much of the evils thai! had sitice 
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occurred might have been prevented. As to the mode in which the recent prose- 
cutions had been conducted, he must be permitted to say, that it was one in whioh 
the Queen's Government had no reason to triumph ; at least, he would not allow 
them to enjoy that triumph without entering his protest against it. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. alderman who spoke second in the present debate had made many obser- 
tions with respect to the condition of Monmouth, in which he' (Lord 6* Somerset) 
fully concurred. He agreed with him, that the population of that part of the 
country were in the enjoyment of comparative comffei^t ; that they had been a fine 
and an honest population, and that recent events strongly proved bow true that 
statement was. In a winter's march of 18 or 20 miles their conduct was marked 
by extraordinary honesty ; they were guilty of no violence — no thieving ; they took 
nothing*without paying for it. 

The half-dozen exceptions to this general character which might have occurred 
did not materially affect the position for which he contended— namely, that the 
people of Monmouth had behaved with extraordinary honesty, and had in their 
late progress, when moving in a great body, and under very peculiar circum-^ 
stances, been distinguished for a remarkable abstinence from violence, or any 
species of crime, excepting that which had immediate and direct reference to the 
object they had proposed to themselves. He had regarded that circumstance as 
most alarming.' During the whole progress of that vast mob, they never betrayed 
the least disposition to abandon the main object with which they first set out. 
There could be no question that they were, during their march, guilty of this 
species of violence — ^they pressed individuals into their service — men were forced 
to join their ranks ; but, with the exception of that, their forbearance was quite 
extraordinary ; there was nothing of tumult, nothing of riot. He regretted to be 
under the necessity of troubling the house with these few words, but he must be 
permitted to repeat his conviction that such a state of popular feeling formed very 
just ground for alarm, and he lamented to say that the evil which prevailed in 
that part of the country had not been put down ; immense irritation still continued 
— irritation which, he feared, would mar the prosperity of that district for many 
years yet to come. There was hardly a portion of the country in a more happy 
and prosperous condition, but he feared that for a long time it would have to en- 
dure a sad reverse. Let him not, however, be understood as recommending any 
application of the law more severe than had yet been resorted to. He did not give 
any such advice, but this he did not hesitate to say, that unless some means were 
adopted to prevent the spread of blasphemous publications amongst the inhabit* 
ants of the mining; districts, the Government must look for a periodical recurrence 
of the scenes which had recently taken place ; the Crown might issue special 
commissions, and there might be numerous executions ; the law might be carried 
into effect with the utmost rigour, but the existing sentiment would not be put 
down, and no material change would by such means be eifected in the feelings of 
th^ people. No man could shut his eyes to the fact that there existed in that 
part of the country a strong conviction that popular agitation was a thing which 
Her Majesty's Government felt no inclination to discourage. 

Without meaning to prefer any personal accusation against the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, he wished to take the liberty of observing, that the 

Eeople in the disturbed districts of Wales were not slow to perceive that that 
on. and learned gentleman was generally supposed to influence the judicial 
appointments in L'eland; hence they inferred that agitation met with no disfavour 
in the eyes of the Queen's Ministers, and next they proceeded to draw this other 
inference, that agitation on one side of the water was quite as lawful as on the 
other. They could not understand why there should be one rule for Ireland and 
another for Wales. They perceived that the population at one side of the Channel 
agitated to obtain redress of what they conceived to be their grievances, and 
there appeared to them no valid reason why Englishmen and Welshmen might 
not pursue a course which the Government did not appear to discountenance in 
their Irish fellow-subjects, and which, to some extent, might be considered suc- 
cessful. The Irish agitated for a repeal of the union ; that was an engagement 
not more binding or solemn than the legal provisions under which the elective 
franchise in this country was exercised. If the one could lawfully agitate for a 
repeal of the legislative union, why could not the other for an alteration in the 
legislative system ? If the patronage of the judicial bench were dispensed by the 
leading agitator, what had they to fear, and had they not everything; to hope, 
from following in his footsteps ? (Hear, hear.) He had not risen with the in- 
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tentiqn of enf^rins: into a detailed discussion of the n^rious. poinU in ttie; speech 
of the Tijjfht hon. baronet, but before he sat down he mii^ht; be allowed to. say, 
-that if all topics were justifiable in an ejection harangue, it would appear^ from 
the speech which the House had just heard, that all sorts of logic might be used 
in a Paiiiamentary speech ; otherwise he could not understand with what 
propriety the corn laws could be connected with the late speech at Devon* 
][)ort. (Hear.) 

Mr. H AWES said, it had often been observed that a great country could not 
^gage in a little war ; on the present occasion, however, it would be seen that a 

fi«at party had engaged in a little war, and that that little war was maiiitained 
f very small speeches. Never was there matter so small introduced into aa 
important debate, and never, so far as the last speaker was concerned, had there 
been address more irrelevant than that which the house had just heard from the 
noble lord opposite, the main part of whose observations consisted of inquiries 
respecting matters of which he ought to have informed himself before he made 
his speech. He was sure the house would agree with him in thinking that the 
present was a debate of very great importance, and he believed it would be seen 
that no party presented themselves with more confidence to the judgment of 
their fellow countrymen than did Her Majesty's Ministers. The responsible ad^ 
risers of the Crown and their supporters presented themselves to the public, and 
appealed to|the country as to a jury. He might say, that already that appeal 
had been answered— from Edinburgh to Southwark — from the metropolis of 
Scotland to a portion of the metropolis of the empire — from the maritime town of 
Devonport to the inland borough of Birmingham, a verdict had been pronounced 
by the return of members to support the existing Administration. They were 
to come before a jury, but they had this advantage — that they knew beforehand 
what was the bias of that jury. On two or three occasions debates like the 
present had taken place. In the year 1832, the then President of the Board of 
Trade had to defend and vindicate the policy pursued by the Government of 
that day ; and, following the example which had been set upon that occasion, 
he should proceed to show that during the continuance of Whig Governments 
in this country there had been no deterioration of its prosperity ; but previously 
he begged permission to observe, that the ostensible object of the present motion 
was to obtain a declaration from the house, that the principles upon which the 
government of the country was carried on ought to be changed. There were two 
occasions since the formation of the present Ministry upon which the Conser- 
vative party might have taken the government. On one of these occasions, they 
were driven from office by a vote of that House of Commons which had been 
elected under their own auspices. On the other occasion they tried to take the. 
reins of government, but were unable to hold them. 

In the year 1 835 it was declared to be the great object of the right hon. baronet 
to form an Administration which should command the esteem and respect of the 
country. On that occasion the right hon. baronet discarded Tory principles. The 
two individuals to whom he first applied for aid and assistance were the nobje lord 
the member for North Lancashire, and the right hon. baronet the member for 
Pembroke. He sought and solicited their assistance, acknowledging that his 
views permitted co-operation with them, at the same time that they avowed that 
their own principles remained unchanged. Did the country say that the members 
for Pembroke and North Lancashire had altered their political opinions ? On the 
contrary, they heard the noble lord say he willingly associated himself with Whigs, 
while the right hon. member for Tarn worth had no objection to co-operate with 
the noble lord. If they now sought to induce the house to sanction a change of 
principles, and recommend a new course of policy, it was incumbent on them to 
make out a case for the purpose of justifying the proposed alteration. Humbly 
apprehending that every Ministry were to be judged by the results of their govern- 
ment, he should take the liberty of calling their attention to a few statistical de* 
tails, for the purpose"of showing that in all the articles of consumption which indi« 
cated the condition "of the people there had been a gradual increase since the 
accession to office of liberal Ministers. Since the year 1832 the increase |on 
tobacco had been 15 per cent., on sugar 8^, on tea 3, on coffee 12, and on soap 33, 
on spirits 24, and on cocoa 39 per cent. In the article of cotton wool the difference 
between 1832 and 1838 was 75 percent., and on sheep's wool 100 percent.. In 
timber the difference of consumption between 1830 and 1838 was 45 per cent^t a 
striking evidence of the increased investment of capital in building. T<be state of 
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OQ]^«hippkig'inightia!so Aflbrd'some eyiclende of the coiidhioa anij oii^uji^astj^c^? 
of the coimtry, In 1830 ^ere were belonging to this country 315 steaiji-vess^li^ 
in 1S3^ th^e number was augmented to 600 ; in 1838 to 810; the toDnagei ol!^ the^^ 
t«Mel«^b€ii»g"in the former case 32,000, and in the latter 87,000. !FroJ« .this lUe 
lioafie T(r5uld s^e what had been the investments of capital in' solid undertakings of 
the tnt}6t |»ermat)ent kind, affording as they did the best possible evidence of, th0 
confidence reposed by the mass of the people in the stability of tb^ Gc^^rnijii^nt. 
IiD the yeat 1814 England had the carrying trade not only of Europe, bul.qf tl?§ 
whole world ; at that time we possessed 2,214,000 tons of shipping, . , 

When- peace was re-established we had to compete 'with the rivalry of.ptheac 
commercial states ; — ^it took 25 years to bring our shipping back to the .saniQ 
amo^untthat we possessed at the close of the war, but the altered registering hi^d 
rendered this diflSculty more apparent than real. The object, however, had b^ew 
accomplished ; and, notwithstandmg the rivalry of every maritime country^ our ton- 
nage now equalled that which it was when we monopolized the whole carrying t^ade 
of the world. Could there be a more conclusive proof than this aflforded of the steady 
and unceasing progress which we had made within the time comprehended in. 
those statements? He need hardly call the attention of the house to the lajrga 
investments which had recently been made in railways. Up to the year 1830, 
61 railway acts had passed. Within the 10 years which elapsed from that lime 
to this, 103 railway acts had received the Royal assent. The revenue in 1830 
was- about 50,000,000/,, in 1838 it remained as high as 47,000,000/., although 
6,000,000/. of taxes had in the meanwhile been repealed, showing a solid increase 
of 3,500,000/. ; could there be a stronger evidence of steady and growing pro- 
sperity ? But were there no other proofs ? Returns, accessible to every member 
of that house, showed a variety of other evidences of an improved condition of the 
country. For example; in the year 1830 the deposits in savings- banks amouated. 
to 13,000,000/., — ^they gradually rose to 21,000,000/. In 1838-9, a period of much 
embarrassment and distress, they were as high as 23,500,000/. It would be in 
the recollection of the house that an act had been passed for enabling persons in 
the humbler walks of life to purchase small annuities. It appeared that, under 
that act, annuities had been purchased to the amount of 12,000/. a-year. The 
prosperity of the country had also been most materially advanced by the opera-? 
tion of the New Poor liaw. The condition of the poor nad frequently been made 
the subject of complaint, but no Conservative had ever come forward with any 
plan for improving their condition. Nothing was done until a Whig Government 
undertook the task. No measure had been assailed with more bad agitation — 
none with more mischievous misrepresentation, than the present Poor Law. The 
gi-eat declaimers against it did not face the house with a full and fair discussion 
upon the subject, and it was remarkable that all its opponents were found in the 
ranks of opposition. 

^But if noble lords and hon. gentlemen opposite were dissatisfied with the domes^ 
ticpolicy of the Ministers, what could they say to their foreign policy ? Let them 
look to the effect upon our trade which the Austrian treaties had produced, and 
the results brought about by the change effected in the quarantine laws — ^Jet them 
look at the number of British vessels which were to be seen in the port of Tiieste 
trading in West India produce, from which our colonial regulations shut them 
out. Could these results have been accomplished otherwise than by a peaceful 
Government acting upon constitutional principles ? If there had been any ques* 
tien which had been the subject of more agitation than another it was the ques- 
tion of public education. There never was a question of greater importance, nor 
was there ever a question which had been approached by a Government with 
greater caution or with greater care for the prejudices of these who were opposed 
to the views of the Administration ; but, at the same time, there had never been 
a question upon which the measures of the Government had been met with so 
bitter an opposition. Ministers had no right to complain of fair opposition to this 
measure ; but when appeals were made to the passions and prejudices of themuK 
titude, whrn old religious animosities were attempted to be revived for the mere 
purpose of opposing the Government, it really did seem disgraceful tha.t a great 
pai*ty should stoop to such means in order to attain its ends. He would not epter 
mto any religious controversy, he complained of the misrepresentation whid;i Imd 
bcdn so unsparingly used with regard to the nature of the, Goveinmcnt plan.- The- 
committee of the Privy Council maintained the necessity of ^11 the schools, ^los. 
which dny public grant was made, being subject lo inspection \ that was a 6iwe 
qua non iu the Government scheme, 
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It was a sine qua non that the schools should be in connexion with the National 
Society, or with the British* and Foreign School Society. It was a sine qua non 
that the essential doctrines of Christianity should be taught in the schools. A 
rehgioua bssis was the basis of the system proposed by the Government, and the 
only basb on which any public support was to he afforded. Nevertheless, a 
precious document had proceeded from the National Society—a private and 
confidential document — not intended to fall into the hands of the Atheists and 
Socinians, but designed for private circulation only. It was signed by a noble lord, 
a member of that house, and addressed to the clergy, whom it invited to become 
subscribers, on the ground that, as they were Protestants and churchmen, they 
must be opposed to education of a merely secular kind. The document stated it 
was obvious that without some adequate means to support the public society, 
which now maintained the cause of church education as contra-distinguished from 
that of purely secular latitudinarian principles, the society would be unable to assist 
those managers of schools whose conscientious principles coincided with their own. 
When he (Mr. Hawes) referred to the minute of the Privy Council, and saw how 
utterly unfounded the assertions contained in this circular were, he could not help 
thinking it one of the most degrading characteristics of the present mode of carry- 
ing on party contests that a popular cry should be raised by means so unworthy. 
(Hear, hear.) Af^tation had never been carried on more unworthily or unscru- 
pulously for the sake of a trivial advantage by any party. He thought it was not 
sufficient to come to a resolution that the house was dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment. . It was well known that all honourable members^ except those who were 
members of the Grovemment, were dissatisfied with it. C' Hear," and a laugh.) 
Some thought the Government went too far, while others were of opinion that it 
did not go far enough. But nothing could be more idle than so indefinite a reso- 
lution. The country was entitled to know something of the principles of the 
honourable baronet who had brought forward this resolution, and of those who 
supported him. The debate ought not to close without the house being informed 
of what honourable gentlemen on the opposite benches would do if they succeeded 
to the administration of affairs in this country. Would they get rid of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, of the Reform Act, and of the Municipal Corporation Act ? 
Did they mean to deny Protestant Dissenters an equal participation of civil rights, 
and would they shut the school-door on the poor boy who refused to learn the 
church catechism ? Let the house know what their intentions were. Perhaps 
they might be so much more lit)eral and charitable than those of the present 
Government that he (Mr. Hawes) and others, who had sometimes felt disappointed 
at the measures of that Government, might give them their support. 

The Tories had more reason to be satisfied with the present Administration 
than the Radicals had. Whenever any abuse was to be preserved, the Govern- 
ment were sure of so large a support that it was useless to come down to vote 
against them. But let not those who now sought to succeed the Govemmtnt 
skulk behind vague generalities—let them state their intentions fairly, and show 
that their resolution was not brought for mere factious purposes. (Hear.) There 
might, however, be one good result of the present motion ; if the house confirmed 
the policy of the Government it would have a right to call on members on the 
other side of the house to suffer Ministers to proceed, without any interruption 
for merely party purposes, to such further measures of improvement as the state 
of the country required. With our large colonial possessions and our commerce, 
what we required was, that the Government should be placed in steady hands. 
The country would be entitled to call for a cessation of continual obstructions to 
useful measures — ^for a cessation of those contests which placed in peril the colonial 
interests of the country, and which only promoted the growth of a party opposed 
to all principles of Grovemment If no one could know from one day to another 
what party was to govern the country, the country would be in a state of great 
peril. If the result of the present debate were favourable to the Government, he 
called on hon. members on the other side to desist from party contests, and to 
put their shoulders to the wheel in the work of useful and progressive amend- 
ment. C' Hear,'* and laughter.) Trade,1aw reform, the currency, communication 
between different parts of the empire, were all subjects claiming the immediate 
attention of Parliament, and had no reference to party. All these were entirely 
neglected amid the excitement raised by the discussion of mere party questions. 
Great debates were of no earthly use, unless by bringing the house to decide 
ac^emnly, once for all, upon the question of parties they might be appealed to, 
and might prevent that question from again excluding more important topics 
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fi-om the consideration of the house. He had a right to say, by reference to the 
elections which had jast taken place, that the country had g^iven its opinion in 
favour of the Government. (** Hear'* and ** Oh, oh") ; and having shown that a real 
improvement had taken place in the condition of the country, and in its political 
relations, he asked hon. members of all parties, on the part of the commercial in- 
terests of the country, to i^bstain from party hostilities and to join in common 
efforts for the public good. (Hear.) 

Mr.COLQUHOUN thought his honourable friend, who had just sat down, one 
of the most dangerous friends that the Government could have. His honourable 
friend asked why the house should be troubled with party questions, and then, 
fixing on the most unfortunate panegyric which he could have chosen for the 
present Administration, he remarked that a steady Government was what the 
country wanted— referring to the noble lords and right hon. gentlemen opposite, 
who had scacrely one principle upon colonial and foreign policy, that they had not 
changed in the most remarkable manner. The hon. member said he was pre- 
pared to show that the trade and commerce of the country throve under the policy 
of the present Government. Now he (Mr. Colquhoun) represented a manufac- 
turing: constituency, and he met the hon. memoer upon his own ground. He 
would give the hon. member no vague generalities ; he would, as the hon. mem- 
ber desired, avoid the question of religion, and come to that of trade. If he (Mr. 
Colquhoun) could show that by means of the policy pursued by the noble lord, 
the Secretary for Foreign Afiairs, the trade of this country had been obstructed, 
and its manufactures prevented from having that free scope which they might 
have under wiser management, then he should be entitled to ask the house for a 
vote that the present Administration did not deserve the confidence of the 
country. Referrintr to Parliamentary documents he found, on comparing our 
trade with that of France and the United States, this curious fact, that during the 
same period of time, from 1880 up to 1839, the trade of France had advanced 
45 per cent., that of the United States 64 per cent., while the trade of Great 
Britain had only increased 24 per cent., and m the last year of that period British 
trade had fallen off by more than 10 per cent. 

Another fact was still more remarkable. On comparing the increase of our 
foreign trade with different countries from the year 1833 to the year 1837, it ap- 
peared that our trade with the United States had increased 22 per cent., our trade 
with South America and the West Indies had increased 1 1 per cent., and our 
trade with British North America and the West Indies, 22 per cent., but that our 
trade with Europe had decreased 22 per cent. (Cheers from the ()pposition 
benches.) He knew what construction would be put upon this fact by hon. mem- 
bers on the opposite side of the house ; but it was right, at all events, that they 
should be agreed as to facts. Again, it was a curious circumstance that, in our 
trade with those countries which had been the scenes of the especial diplomacy 
of the noble lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, there had been a marked de- 
crease. This he (Mr. Colquhoun) knew would be attributed to the disturbed state 
of some of those countries. (" Hear,'* from the Ministerial benches.) Yet, 
surely, if we had tarnished the glory of British arms, and sullied the character of 
British troops in those very countries which were the scenes of our proudest 
triumphs, we ought to have obtained something in exchange for our disgraces — ^if 
we had given up honour, we might at least have expected prolit*^if the Govern- 
ment had forfeited our character, it ought to give us some commercial advantages 
by way of recompense. (Cheers and laughter.) But the fact was quite otherwise. 
There were more restrictions upon our commerce with Spain now than there were 
before the noble lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, succeeded to his present 
ofHce. Could not the noble lord, who was so powerful in Spain, have saved this 
country from the operation of those restrictions by which our trade was so 
seriously Impeded ? Though in 1 830 our trade with that country was twice what 
it was in 1828, it had now fallen to a point lower than what it was in 1828. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Now look to Portugal. In 1834 the attention of the noble lord was called to 
the great changes which were about to take place in that kingdom. The noble 
lord made very light then of the warning of the hon. gentlemen who had pressed 
the question of British trade upon his notice, and upon the notice of the 
house. The noble lord assured him that our trade with Portugal would not suffer 
any injury. But unfortunately in 1837 Portugal put forth a restrictive tariff* 
(hear, hear), in consequence of which onr trade was placed in a worae^condition. 
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under the diplomatic negotiations of th^ noUeloi^, than be(bre. Noxt ^^ithffer 
gard to Germany. During the .operation of the policy of the noble lord the CQU^ 
ineiQial league had been established, which had the effect of shutting o«Els 
25,000,000 of people from a free trade with this country. But this was not the 
full effect which might be expected from that measure ; we were not yet in a situ^r; 
lion to discover all the effects which might follow from it. (Hear« hear.) But* 
only take one case* To Prussia our exports had fallen since the league fi^oia 
129,000/. to li^l,000/.,the amount at which they stood in 1837. (Hear, bean) 
How stood matters with France? The- right hon. gentleman who was lately at 
the head of the Board of Trade had confessed last session, in the house, that our 
trade with France had been subjected to severe restrictions, and these, be it re^ 
membered, were imposed during the diplomatic negotiations of the noble lord. 
(Hear, hear.) These, however, were merely unfortunate results of the noble lord's 
diplomacy ; but he now came to still more specific charges (hear, hear), and 
should call upon the house to take notice to what extent (not with the noble lord's 
intention he, Mr. Colquhun, was sure) to which the abandonment of our interests 
in regard to foreign trade had been carried during the negotiations of the noble 
lord. First he would turn to Poland. What was the state of our trade to a 
country of 21,000,000 of inhabitants, situate in the centre of Europe — that country 
which had been protected by the congress of Vienna ? He could speak to this 
fact, that the trade with Poland, which was previously free, did not now ^xist^ 
(hear, hear,) because Poland was encumbered by the Russian tariff, which had 
the effect of altogether excluding our trade from those shores, and which had b^a 
established under the same policy. 

Connected with this point vvas another of great importance. An hon. friend of 
his, not now in the house, had, in 1836, called the attention of (xovernment ta 
the state of our trade with Cracow, and pressed upon them the consideration 
that it was a central point from which the manufactures of England might be di8K 
tributed through Austria and various other parts of Europe. Well, the inde- 
pendence of the city of Cracow had been ratified by the treaty of Vienna, to which 
the leading nations of Europe were parties, and which was binding on us and 
binding on them ; nevertheless, in 1836, the independence of Cracow was violated, 
and that important depot was altogether lost and swept away from our trade, sa 
that the sum of all the noble lord's policy was that France had made encroachments 
on our trade ; Spain had made encroachments ; Portugal made encroachments ,; 
Poland, with 21,000,000 of population, was blotted from the map as far as our trade 
was concerned ; Cracow was no longer the dep6t of our manufactures ; and Germanyt 
with at least 25,000,000 of inhabitants, was shut out from free trade with thia 
country. (Hear, hear.) But it might be thought that it was natural that British 
trade, not finding free vent through its ancient [channels, should pass to renioter 
points ; and so it was. An attempt was made by British merchants to open new 
channels, and to push a trade by the mouth of the Danube. Now the mouth of 
the Danube, it was well known, ought to remain at all times free to our trade. It 
was in 1836 that certain British merchants had attempted to open this ttade, anil, 
be it remembered that the Danube was then free to British trade. But no^fir 
Russia had stepped to one side of the river; on the other, which was much the 
most important, she had also succeeded in planting hetself, where she impeded 
British trade, and allowed the sand to accumulate contrary to treaty. (Hear, hear.> 
He asked h#w these results had come about — he asked how was it that the noblo 
lord had allowed this to pass unnoticed? (Hear, hear.) 

There was another point of more importance than the question of the Danube-^ 
he meant the Dardanelles. (Hear.) In 1830 what was the state of the case ? 
The Dardanelles were absolutely free to the access of British merchants (hear, 
hear), and there was no intention manifested by the other powers to interfere with 
the course of British trade to the Black Sea. But a change took place in 1833> 
and in consequence, as he inferred, from the policy of the noble lord. (Hear, hear.) 
He was not an unfair judge— to show it, let him quote the authority of one whose; 
authority he had selected as being the most valid — he meant the right hon. gen^ 
tleman who was now Vice President of the Board of Trade — who, in commei>Jing 
on this subject, had showed the injury which had been done to our trade jn.Xh^^ 
Dardanelles by the operation of the policy which had been pursued by the nobjje 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The right hon. gentleman had then shown t^j^,. 
clearly the great injury that was done our trade : he had remarked that the Caff . 
daj^eUes was th^ key. of the Black Sea, which formerly had been^pon tousl;^^, 
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other m^iiona, but which bow Ra«sia might b!o6k Up whenftrer she pl^aserT. 
(Hear^ hear.) This result the right hon. gentleman said, and truly, was owin^ to 
the absence of Lord Ponsonby from Constantinople at the critical moment. Such 
was the statement of the riglit hon. gentleman, and such was the fact (hear, 
hearV, for the Dardanelles would be closed whenever Russia might please. In 
163^ the merchants of Glasgow and Hull had come before the house and implored 
them to take into consideration the unprotected state of British trade in the 
Black Sea, and to take measures for its security. Believing then that these 
changes had been owing to ineffective diplomacy, and to the breach of treaties 
Which we had sanctioned, and which, if the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had then attended to these representations, it might be, would not have been 
broken, was he not justified in condemning such policy ? (Hear.) 

When he saw the whole eastern shore of the Black Sea swept from all contact 
with the British trade by those quarantine regulations which had been so ab- 
surdly established there: when he saw that affairs were in such a posture there 
that British merchants were fearful to invest their capital in a trade thither, 
lest Airther encroachments might be made upon it by a hostile force — he must say, 
when he saw this, that justice was not done to the commerce of the country by 
the noble lord. (Hear). The right honourable gentleman had taken care to point 
out India as a source of credit to the Government. Now he (Mr. Colquhoun) had 
no inclination to detract from the lustre of the British arms, and he thought he 
only did the Government justice when he acknowledged that their military mea- 
sures in that country appeared to have been prosecuted with vigour, and to have 
been accompanied by great success. (Loud cheers.) Still there were circum- 
stances in the state of affairs there to which he wished to call attention. In 
1833 and 1834 Persia was independent, was powerful, and might have been made 
a most effectual barrier against Russia. The noble lord had boasted that he had 
effected a change in the relations of that country with this ; but was it not sin- 
gular that Persia,' who was situated as he had described in 1834, which was in 
a isettled state of amity with us in 1836, should have become estranged in 1837, 
and hostile in 1838 ? (Hear.) Instead of Persia, were we not substituting a very 
precarious barrier to Russia, by marching an army into Affghanistan ? (Hear, 
hear.) 

Another point of great importance was the trade with Java. That trade was 
of extraordinary importance to our manufactures ; 200,000/. worth of property 
was invested in it. Java was the fourth most important port of our trade in that 
part of the world. Well, by our treaties we had fixed the rate of duties there, 
Which were never to extend beyond 6 per cent., and yet, contrary to all those 
treaties, those duties had been raised to no less than 25 per cent, on our imports 
(hear), and they had been raised under the diplomatic negotiations of the noble 
lord ; and although the noble lord had been questioned in the house on the sub- 
ject'— although it had been brought before him in 1836, and again in 1837, and 
1838, his answer had ever been hope and delay, but no alteration. (Hear, hear.) 
The consequence was, that the value of the Butch cotton imported thither, which 
iri 1834 and 1835 was 330,000/., had now reached 1,293,000/., and that the amount 
of foreign manufactured goods, in which British productions were included, had 
fkllen from 4,1 19,000/. to 2,462,000/. (Hear, hear.) Again, before the noble lord 
came to the foreign office. Great Britain had a most important trade with the east 
coast of Africa— the country which in modern language was called Algeria. It 
possessed no less than 10,000,000 of inhabitants, and at the period he spoke of, 
we enjoyed the right of importing at a duty of 5 per cent. What was the case 
now ? Notwithstanding our friendly relations with France, an ordinance had 
been passed excluding all British manufactures, and almost destroying, in conse- 
quence, all British trade in that part of the world. Then came the question of 
the trade with Portendik. Serious injury had been done by the French to British 
trade there. The subject was brought before the house, not by an hon. member 
on that (the Opposition) side of the house, but by the hon. and learned member 
for the Tower Hamlets, one of the most steady supporters of Government. 

The hon. and learned member had again and again called the attention of the 
house to the injuries which were unredressed, and to the encroachments on our 
trt^de which were unchecked. On those occasions the noble lord had promised 
ntueh i had he done anything ? (Hear, hear.) Was the gum trade now open ? 
(Hefer.) 1OO>,OO0/: had been lost by British merchants there ; had redress been 
oW^ned? That loss was sustained in July, 1834 j the port was blockaded by 
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to the usage of nftlions, and most seriously detrimental i»om trade. Had any- 
thing been done? The noble lord had come down session after session wUh pro- 
mises ; but that was all. (Hear, hear.) No redress had been oUained — ta this 
hour the merchants had no redress. The French saw that no redress was exaetCKt 
for the aiFront which had been offered to the British flag, nor any fop the stop- 
page of our trade, and the consequence was that they had stepped across Senegal 
to the river Gambia and interfered with the commerce of their British ally — 
stopped its progress there by their favourite policy of declaring a blockade. 
(Hear, hear.) But if the policy of the noble lord had been unfortunate in its 
results as regarded Portugal, Spain, and other countries of the old world, what 
was his policy in the new ? (Hear, hear.) The French had carried to South 
America the report of the noble lord's policy, and the same course was pursued 
there as at Portendik and elsewhere. The right hon. gentleman cited the hon. 
members for London and Tower Hamlets in the course of his speech, but they 
had both told the noble lord that a grievous wrong was done by the blockade on 
the coast of Mexico, and that the injury to British trade was most serious. Such 
then was the success of the noble lord's negotiations, and the consequence of his 
leaving this depot of our trade without any adequate force opposed to French 
encroachment on blockade. (Hear, hear.) 

Another case of a similar kind was that of the Rio Plata. The noble lord was 
aware, he (Mr. Colquhoun) was sure, of its importance, and that the British carried 
on much trade thither ; and that the countries around teemed with raw produce, and 
had a large population, most willing and able to receive British goods. That they 
did, in fact, receive a large amount of British goods, there was a proof in the large 
British population pf Buenos Ayres, consisting of some thousands of agents 
and others engaged in trade. They very naturally feared that what was done 
in Africa and Mexico would be done in South America, and that with equal, pu- 
sillanimity the noble lord would leave British trade in South America to be 
trampled on in any blockade that it might please the French to establish. These 
fears were justified ; a blockade was established and carried as far as Monte 
Video, and our trade there was much reduced. Next with respect to the United 
States of North America. Our trade with that country had risen most unprece- 
dentedly, and it was well known that, both commercially and politically, it was 
most important that undisturbed harmony should reign between the two coun- 
tries. Our trade bore a most promising aspect in 1830, when the award of the 
King of Holland was pronounced on the boundary question. How, then, he 
asked, by what sinister policy was it that the question was more unsettled at the 
present moment than when the noble lord took office ? How was it that the 
noble lord had allowed for nine long years these feeble negotiations to proceed 
without any result ? The right hon. gentleman had told them that they had said 
nothing upon the colonial question. He certainly would avoid touching upon 
colonial matters, except so far as related to trade. Our trade with the colonies 
employed one-third of our commercial capital in 1834, one*$ixth of our exports 
being sent thither. It seemed, therefore, that the colonial trade was of no little 
importance. Had it not been proved that the state of the Canadas was most 
detrimental to its trade and commerce ? It had been proved by the fact, that 
when the Earl of Durham reached Canada, the noble lord reported to Her 
Majesty's Government, that the trade and commerce had been seriously injured, 
and that emigration had fallen from 62,000 to 6,000 per annum. Had it not 
again been proved by the hon. and learned member for Liskeard, who had told 
the house and the country last year that such was the state of the colony, that 
no capital could be there safely invested, and that lives and property were not 
secure ? 

With such evidence before the Government, he begged to ask his right hon. 
friend opposite (Sir George Grey), why the question of Canada had been allowed 
to remain so long unsettled ? (Hear, hear.) In 1834 the noble lord the member 
for North Lancashire (Lord Stanley) proposed a measure which would at least 
have brought about some settlement ; again, when the Earl of Aberdeen sent out 
Lord Amherst to Canada, Lord Aberdeen had pointed out in his instructions to 
that Governor what grievances he admitted required redress, and what points he 
must refuse to accede to ; and thus, under Lord Aberdeen's policy, the question of 
Canada would have been brought to a speedy settlement. (Hear, hear.) But the 
policy of Her Majesty's present Government since 1836 seemed to be delay ; thty 
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^evit out a eommission, not to aet, but to inquire where Inquiry i^as superfluous' 
and to report upon matters which were palpable ; and when differences took place 
between the House of Assembly and the Executive Goveniment of the colony, the 
noble lord opposite (Lord .1. Russell) held that those vital questions ought to be 
kept out of view, in order that the noble lord and the Administration to which he 
belonged might continue to carry on their favourite system of procrastination and 
delay. (Hear, hear.) There had been delay in 1832,*-^there had been delay again 
in 1836,— and at last, in 1837, the noble lord, now the Secretary for the Colonies, 
addressed himself to the production of some measure, and proposed to the house 
ten resolutions ; but the bills founded on them fell from the hands of the noble 
lord, who did not wish, it would seem, to tarnish the commencement with any act 
of vigour ; and thus the year 1837 had been allowed to pass without the adoption 
of any measure to secure the peace and tranquillity of those provinces. (Cheers.) 

Looking at the delay which had taken place— looking at the system of procrasti- 
nation which had been practised, he must say the policy of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in respect to Canada, had neither been favourable to the peace nor the 
connexion of those provinces with this country. (Cheers.) But there was 
another subject-matter which completely illustrated every part of the policy of 
Her Majesty's Government. He alluded to the position of the small, but im- 
portant colony of Newfoundland — a colony which afforded a specimen of the 
policy of the Government, which was well worthy dt consideration. He (Mr. 
Colquhoun) would not speak of the proceedings of the House of Assembly of 
Newfoundland, which were contrary not only to all law, but to the best interests 
of the colony; — he would not speak of the encouragement which that House of 
Assembly received from the Government, nor of the release of prisoners, nor of 
the concession to them of important rights of the Crown, but there was just one 
case which he desired to bring before the house as a curious specimen. There had 
been upon the judicial bench at Newfoundland a Chief Justice— he meant Chief 
Justice Boulton — who had discharged his functions and administered the law 
with vigour and impartiality. He, however, had the misfortune to be a Conserva- 
tive, sincerely attached to the maintenanceof the connexion of the colony with 
the mother country, and, in his political character, as a member of the Legislative 
Council, took every step in his power to maintain the integrity of that con- 
nexion. Chief Justice Boulton had consequently been arraigned by that party in 
Newfoundland who had assailed and endangered its peace and tranquillity. Chief 
Justice Boulton, so arraigned before the Privy Council, had sentence passed 
upon him by that body, a sentence which entirely acquitted him of all partiality or 
neglect in the discharge of his political duties, but alleging that he was too 
strong a politician, and too firm in his adherence to his political views. Chief 
Justice Boulton had been dismissed from the judicial bench by Her Majesty's 
Government, because it was held that he was loo strong a politician to remain 
on the bench. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty's Government, he believed, had not 
always been so cautious in their judicial appointments; neither had they in other 
cases seemed to think political indiscretion should be a reason why an individual 
ought not to be raised to the bench ; for Her Majesty's Government, which 
could not tolerate Chief Justice Boulton in Newfoundland, had, if the country 
had not been greatly misinformed, offered a seat on the judicial bench of a 
country comprising, not 75,000, but 8,000,000 of population, to a gentleman who 
could not be said to be free fiom political partiality, and of whom hU warmest 
friends would hardly say — if they Considered that Chief Justice Boulton was too 
strong a politician to remain on the bench of Newfoundland — the hon. and 
learned member for ' Dublin ought to be raised to the judicial bench in 
Ireland. (Cheers.) 

There still remained another ground on which he should join in the vote pro- 
posed by the hon. baronet the member for Devonshire. His right hon. friend 
opposite (Sir G. Grey) had taunted hon. members on his (Mr. Colquhoun's) side 
of the house with silence on the case of Ireland. He (Mr. Colquhoun) should 
leave to hon. members more conversant with the affairs of that country than 
himself, to justify the votes they should give on the present occasion in that 
respect ; but he for one must say, that as long as he found it avowed by Her 
Majesty's Government in that House last session — avowed in another place by 
the present Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland (whom as a public character he greatly 
respected)'— that the principles of the Marquis of Normanby's Government 
formed the rule by which that country was to be governed, and, remembering 
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vAM. these prwoiplea were» he eould not eoAetlr in the toinioii that "the |)Mtifeilt 
A^lministratioa deserved the coofidence of Ireland or of that house. '(OheetB;^ 
He should nol, he repeated, enter upon the question of Ireland^ but when he revt 
collected that one of the principles of the Nf arquis of Normanbf wa9 to releasv 
from prison* as had been proved» upwards of 2,000 of the greatest ttalefaotors »' 
vrithoat reason, just ice, or inquiry (Hear, hear), to send them loose in Ireland, and 
that another principle was to select juries on a plan entirely novel, and, ajceordtnj^ 
to his own law officers, fatal to the due administration of justice (Bear he«r>it 
when he found also another principle to be, that in defiance of the law, the nobla' 
marquis had opposed the appointment of the high sheriffs by the jnd|K;e8, andiiadT 
ti^ken the selection of those high functionaries on himself — when he remeinl)e!|(e 1 
that the noble marquis had exercised this authority so assumed in such a manner 
as to place over one county as high sheriff an individual who was a known and 
acknowledged Repealer, over another an individual of violent political sentiments 
— when he saw the same course pursued in the borough of Carlow — when he saw all 
these things, he could not augur well of the future administration of affairs in Ireland 
conducted on the same principles. (Hear, hear.) When he remembered further 
that the noble marquis had shut his eyes to the conspiracy which pervaded many 
parts of Ireland, and was formidable in no less than 24 counties, and that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland thought it trifling, despite the evidence to the con-i 
trary of Crown solicitors and other witnesses, and that Lord Normanby ia>his 
place in the other house had stated he knew nothing of that conspiracy in 1S39, 
he (Mr. Colquhoun) could not but augur ill of the principles on which henceforth 
that countrv was to be governed. (Cheers.) 

Allusion had been made in the course of the debate by his right hon. friend- 
opposite (Sir G. Grey) to the existence of Chartism ; into that subject he (Mr.* 
Colquhoun) would not enter, but he must say that as the noble lord opposicr 
(Lord J. Russell) had issued a Royal proclamation in the spring of 1839,. to pat 
down certain meetings which he characterised as illegal — ^nay, had addres^ a 
letter to the lord-lieutenants and magistrates of counties to prosecute parties for 
the sale of arms, he could not but express his regret that the noble lord, if to 
thought these measures necessary in the spring and summer of 1839, had no^ 
resorted to them a little sooner. These were the noble lord's own acts, justi&ed 
by the state of the country. Why had not the noble lord adopted them at All 
earlier period? He asked that question, because in the autumn of 1838 it was 
well known that in Lancashire and in the west of Scotland Chartism was orgnniZ'' 
ing, and yet then the noble lord issued a proclamation of a very differenb 
character — his own proclamation at the Liverpool dinner. (Cheers from the 
Opposition benches.) That proclamation he (Mr. Colquhoun) well remembered^ 
for he was in Ayrshire — where Chartism to some extent prevailed — ^at the time^ 
and in a speech to his constituents he had predicted the effect which the noble 
lord's declaration at Liverpool would have, viz., a direct tendency to encourage, 
and influence Chartist organization. (Hear, hear.) After the experience of past 
years, he could not but entertain the same opinion, that the noble lord did not 
act promptly with the evils which, if to be met at all, ought to have been met 
with promptitude. (Hear, hear.) 

His right hon. friend had expressed a hope that no objections would be made 
by any hon. member on his (Mr. Colquhoun*s) side of the house to the promotioa 
of certain distinguished individuals to high offices in the Government, on the 
ground of the religious tenets of the individuals so promoted. He certainly 
should not make any distinction on that ground, for he had ever held and avowed 
that he did not think religious opinions, honestly and sincerely professed, ought to 
disqualify any man for filling high offices in the state. (Hear, hear.) Such being 
his opinion, he should on all fitting occasions avow them, and therefore from him, 
at least, his right hon. friend need not anticipate the slightest objection upon that 
ground. Although differing from Government in regard of their policy, he, as n 
personal friend and admirer of the right hon. member for Edinburgh, could not 
but rejoice at his promotion to an office which he thought he would adorn. (Heaiy 
hear.) As long as the (Government continued, to that change he (Mr.Colquhoun> 
could have no possible objection. Neither had he heard any objection stated ii| 
or out of the house to the elevation of the right hon. member for Portsmouth^ to 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; on the contrary, every one bore testis 
mony that the Crown did not possess a more zealous and unwearied public servant 
cQcar, hear.) He, therefore, made no objection to that part of the reconilriMtiM 
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of tii6€abihet; Nor had he (Mr. ColqnHmiTO heard afty geneftil dbjeetfon mud^ 
to the promotion of another gentleman to the office of Secretary to the Admiralty, 
thou|fh his private regard for the hon. member for Halifax would have indcrced'a 
wish that the latter gentleman had retained that office. But there was one 
appointnieat which had been vieiKred by the country with great dissatisfaction ; 
there was one appointment in the reconstruction of the Government which he 
tfiought calculated, not on religious, but political grounds, to deepen distrust and 
to: withdraw^ confidence — that was the appointment of the right hon. gentlematif 
who now filled the office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade. ("Hear, 
hear," from the Opposition benches.) 

He (Mr. Colquhoun) admired, as much as he was sure everybody admired, the 
talent and eloquence of that right hon. gentleman (hear, hear) ; but when he re- 
membered that no later than the year 1834 that right hon. and learned gentle- 
man took a most active part in that house in mooting the question of the repeal 
of the union— when he found him teller on the division after that debate along 
with Mr. Feargus O'Connor— when he found him declaring on another occasion 
that he scarcely knew any point of difPerence between himself and his hon. friend 
— when he found him avowing himself the disciple of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin — when he saw the recorded public opinion at no remote period, 
but so lately as 1834, and found that right hon. and learned gentleman, enter- 
taining such opinions, transplanted to the Privy Council, he owned he viewed the 
reconstruction of the Government in that respect with increased mistrust. (Cheers 
from the Opposition bench.) He had only to point to the last election for Tip- 
perary. Who was the person sclented by the right hon. and learned gentleman 
either to move or second his nomination ? Why, the person selected was one of 
the'most turbulent agitators of that turbulent county— Archdeacon La£Pan, who 
had been concerned in all the associations — whether Precursors or whatever name 
they were called — by which the country had been agitated. (Hear, hear.) That 
person the right hon. and learned gentleman had selected as the type and index 
of his political opinions, and yet he found the right hon. and learned gentleman 
still in the enjoyment of the confidence of the advisers of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) 
I^ing such principles among them« he begged to know if the present could be 
called an united Cabinet ? (Hear.) His right hon. friend (Sir G. Grey) had said 
that hon. members on this* side of the house were not united in their views of the 
policv of the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth. On what ground? 
On the solitary question of privilege ! The question of privilege was not a very 
felicitous instance of disunion, or a very happy ground of charge that the Cabinet 
of the right hon. baronet would be a divided and discordant cabinet, inasmuch as 
all the supposed members of his cabinet, as enumerated by his right hon. friend 
opposite (Sir G. Grey), had agreed on the question of privilege. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, he (Mr. Colquhoun) should like to ask upon what questions Her Majesty's 
present Cabinet were agreed ? (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) 

Sir G. GREY. — We have agreed on the question of privilege. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN resumed. He would correct himself, and inquire what 
were the points of agreement between the Government and the party who sup- 
ported them ? Were they agreed on the question of the ballot ? Was the Cabinet 
itself agreed upon the com laws ? Some of the members of it spoke last session in 
ftivour of an alteration, while the head of the Administration declared such a 
proceeding to be actual folly. 

Sir G. GREY (interposing). — Actual madness. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN.— -Oh ! only madness, (a laugh.) His right hon. fHend 
had taken refuge under the cloak of insanity, and declared that some of the 
present Cabinet wanted places in a lunatic asylum. (*'Hear, hear,'* and 
laughter.) Was the Cabinet, he repeated, agreed upon the ballot ? His right 
hon. Mend himself doubted its efficacy, and yet had declared he would vote for it. 
It had l>een said the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth must be 
guided by his party, and that if it was discovered that the opinions |of his party 
were extreme and violent, those opinions must be taken as the rudder which was 
to guide the course of the right non. baronet. (Hear, hear.) Would his right 
honourable friend opposite (Sir G. Grey) allow him (Affr. Colquhoun) to apply 
tha< principle to him ? (Cheers.) If it was true on one side of the house, it was 
equally true on the other. (Loud cheera.) The noble lord opposite (Lord John 
Russeli) had some time since laid down as a great political axiom, that great 
Mte» #ere gttided by the tail (cheers and laughter), and that axiom coukl not 
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9.nl^<^ house.).. Wl^a^ were the opmiong, not of a small fraction, but (xf s^ X^rm 
Portion ofthe spj^orters of the present Government ? His right hon. frien4 f^^ 
said that he was opposed to an extension of the suffras:e. Did he not know tnati^ 
Ifti^gpe portjpn of the partv by whom he was surrounded insisted on, nay, demaQ^f^, 
ail fxfension of the sufi^^e i (Hear, hear.) Was he not aware that all the r\^ 
reconstruetions— all the fresh additions to the Cabinet and Privy Counpil-rha4 
1?e^U dmwn from those extreme sections which had resolved in the cold " Nqv% 
Zepibla " of suffrage and vote by ballot ? (Hear, hear.) The people are weavjf, 
of your constant changes; they wish for a firm Government, and, knowing there 
k no chance of a firm Government on this open question, they long for one, anq 
the noble lord perfectly knew it : and if he knew it, why did he not give thewtb^ 
chance of tryinjf to form one ? (Hear, hear.) 

There was a time when the noble lord and right hon. gentlemen opposite advo,: 
cated the popular control in everything — the will of the people was everythins}, 
Did they (the ministers) think that they held their present offices by the will of the 
constituent body of this country ? (** Hear, hear,^* from the Opposition menabers.) 
If they did, would they act on bis right hon. friend's suggestion, and on this on^ 
oecasion borrow a hint from the advocates of triennial Parliaments, and give 
them a dissolution ? (•* Hear, hear," from the Opposition members.) Tiiey 
would then be able to discover whether the policy of Her Majesty's Governmenf, 
which might be su{)ported and propped up by a vote of that house, which migm« 
l)y the scanty majority of two (hear, hear), perhaps, receive a sentence of remission 
qf penalties for a short period longer, really had the confidence of the country ; 
Ibr he was perfectly sure that the principles now pursued and acted on by the^^ 
more and more every day, and which were openly professed by the particular party 
who guided their movements, were not the principles which the people ox thii^ 
country approved of. 

Jdr* GISBORNB rose, and commenced by saying— •* Behold what a bless.ef} 
thing^ it is for brethren to dwell together in charity." The hon. member who 
ha4 just sat down was far from disapproving of the appointments whi.ch ha4 
recently been made in Her Majesty's (rovernment. He (Mr. Gisborne) was surfi[ 
H the hon. member expressed the opinion of the party with whom he acted, th<),t 
t|(at muat be a universal sentiment. But if it were so, he should be glad to know 
whom hoxii members opposite represented? The hon. member had spoken of gre^t 
bodies being driven forward by their tails (cheers from the Opposition member.<i>, 
f»d whether the present motion emanated from the head of the Conservative 
body, or whether the heads were driven forward by the agitation of the lesj^ 
noble organ, might admit of considerable doubt when they observed the manner 
in ynhkh the motion had been brought before the house. (Jertainly the Conserva- 
tive aniipal had, during the recess, been lashins: his tail, and he wt^s therefore not 
surprised at the motion, and that that lashing had had reference to one particular 
object. 

There was one prevailing subject of condemnation of Her Majesty's Govern- 
iQ^nt, and that subject was a religious one. That was a subject which was tbeW 
particular province in that house. (" Hear, hear," from the Ministerial members,) 
Was there no other gentleman in the house but himself who was surprised that 
the bon. gentleman should have addressed a speech of an hour long to that hous^^ 
and that neither the religious part nor the educational part of this subject ^a4 
formed any portion of his address? He (Mr. Gisborne) believed that dviring tha 
r^oes^ the hon. gentleman had had several opportunities of addressing Uxg^ 
bodies of people. He (Mr. Gisborne) owned that he had had the opportunity pf 
seeing the hon. gentleman^s name in meetings were he was said to have addressed 
large bodies of people in the country. Had the hon. gentleman said the same 
things there ? Had those people any idea that the bill of indictment to be p^e- 
l^red by the hon. member agamst the Government was to contain the charges 
that the trade of America had increased, that we had lost the trade of Cracoyr, anq 
^liat the sands had blocked up the mouth of the Danube? (Laughter.) Th^s^ 
^ere the heavy charges with which the hon. member had commenced his spe^K 
against the Government. It was not his province to defend the foreign pcjhcjf p| 
tibe Government ; that was a task to which the noble lord the Secretary of S(at|| 
fer Foreign Affairs in that house was quite equal (cheers from the Minis)iei;i$^ 
bftnehes) ; nor was it his business to defend the colonial policy (hear), but ^s ^i^ 
ind^peiM^nt member of that bouse (loud cries of" hear;' and '* oh ! .o]h t'^fcQPi 
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Ivmwe (hear, heaiO--'an<*' as aii independent member of that honi^e, he b^iW<id hH 
Ibid a nsfht to ean^asts how the motion which had been inlrodoeed b^ lh« bot^' 
iftttmet had been addressed to him. 

Hef cBd not quarrel with the motion of the honourable baron^ ; he itdihHted^ 
wa^ ail open and manly motion, but it was a barren subject, and he wish^ i6 
krtow whether it was apt to have issue or not ? (Laughter). He wished to know 
^ what nature that issue was to be ? He supposed, if the honourable btlroTi^tf 
ctarried his m<>tiom, it was to be foHowed of course hy an address to the Crown, 
pfraying Her Majesty to remove Her Majesty's present Ministers, He (Mr. tJ-is-' 
borne) wanted to linow whether in that address the honourable baronet intended 
to assist Her Majesty in her deliberations as to her present Ministers' successors. 
There was one ground on which he had a peculiar respect for the honourable 
baronet's motion, and it was this— it was the most democratic motion that eoutd 
be made for the removal of Her Majesty*s Ministers. It declared that the act* 
ef Ministers should be good, not that their principles should be good; but it 
said that the Ministers of the Crown should have the confidence of the house. 
Thilt Was the principle which had not always been maintained on the other sid^ 
of the house. He remembered that in 1835, when the right honourable batronet 
was at the head of the Government, they (the Ministerial side of the house) had 
met htm on the first day of the session and rejected his speaker ; they then 
amended his address ; they dismissed his ambassador, and they suffered him to 
have btit one majority in the course of two months. [We understood the right 
honourable baronet to say, " Not one.*' (Laughter.)] The right honourrabfe 
baronet does not even remember that one majority. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.) He (Mr. Gisborne) believed that they had given the right honourable^ 
baronet abundant opportunities of being aware that he did not possess their con- 
fidence ; but the right honourable baronet did not think of resigiling. The right: 
hotic/nrable baronet said, ** How unfair this is ; you say you are Reformers, and 
and that I am an anti-Reformer, and therefore do not possess your confidence ;' 
you won't permit me to carry on. Why," said he, " I am going io pass all your^ 
Hij^stsures — ail foreign policy — I am going to pass your tithe bill." (Great cheer- 
ing and laughter from the opposition members.) He believed every gentleman? 
in the house ought to admit the advantage he had given honourable members oii 
the other side of the house over him ; but he believed the right honourablef 
baronet gave them to understand that he was about to pass the same tithe bill 
Which he had himself rejected the year before. (Hear.) ** I hold an office,** said 
he, " it is true, from the corporation of Tamworth ; but that corporation is a very 
pure one ; I can have no interest in not purifying corporations." And as We 
would not wait for his acts, and wished to remove him because he had not Xhtt 
confidence of this house, the right honourable baronet then called us a "tyramiical 
majority." 

He (Mr. Gisborne) rejoiced that they were come back to proper prmciple^ ; he 
rinoiced that U was admitted that no minister ou^ht to occupy ihe Government 
who did not possess the confidence of the house. That was what he (Mr. Gis- 
borne) had always maintained, though he was not aware till that moment that 
it was so appropriate a doctrine on the other side of the house. With respect to» 
the time of this motion, he believed it was as well to call things by plain names 
and speak plainly of them. Her Majesty had announced to them that there wa« 
to be a royal marriage, and on that occasion, as very frequently took place, promo- 
tions to peerages and baronetages were very likely to occur (loud cheers from the 
Opposition benches), and there were also some promotions to other ofiices which 
he admitted that gentlemen on the other side of the house might wish to partake 
in. It was an extremely legitimate desire that they should wish to conduct the 
afhurs of the country at this juncture, and have something to do with the appoint- 
ments. Now, he did not think they (the Opposition side of the house) gave that 
(the Ministerial) side of the house any advantage over them, because their appe- 
tite mi^ht not be ouite so much whetted by abstmence (laughter) as that on that' 
(thii' Ministerial) side of the house : yet he had no doubt but that there Was a good 
substantial appetite left to them. (Laughter.) He did not make any charge against 
hon.'gentlemen for that ; but he understood that when the address was moved to^ 
her Majesty at the beginning of the session, the chivalrous feelings of th^ other* 
aide of the house would not allow them to interrupt the harmony of* ihe occasion; 
llMi house woiiki ree«dket that Ministera had ti6% put the ^rd "'Protestant*' intc^ 
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thftiOuB^ii%0t>M«k. A g:«ii^ddmftn ow Ihe other 'side of another house ItsulKtfid^^ 
tkat^itwMn^ly iinportant th&t the country shoakl have the tatisfoetion €t' 
Imoiveitig that Pritice Albert was a Protestant in the speech of^e Queen." ThM 
hMe personage proceeded to say, ** Was there any doubt as to the [sentiments ef 
fhu Prince? None at all. There could be no doubt he was a Protestiint; he 
emM not be otherwise ; but it was not so stated. They heard it from ant^h^^ 
imi .of the country — Ireland ; it was not declared by Her Majesty in Gonncil;^ 
That nobte duke (the Duke of Wellington) then entreated the House of Lordk 
Bot to omit on that the first opportunity, to insert such terms in the address iM 
shouki suffice to remove from the public mind all doubts on this most important 
•libject. 

This subject had also been important in that house, because the honourable 
baronet the member for the University of Oxford had brought it before the house; 
but in order that in their chivalrous 4elings they might not disturb Her Majesty's 
nind by any appearance of want of unanimity, they had omitted this important 
advice, which had been given in another House of Parliament, and tendered in 
that house. Perhaps the reason of that was, that they agreed with hhn (Mr. 
Gisborne) that it would have been " much ado about nothing:;'* or, perhaps, they 
agreed with him that it savoured too strongly of what occuned when Mr. Martin 
Dassed his Cruelty to Animals* Bill. He (Mr. Gisborne) remembered that when 
the chairman of the committee was reading at the table the enumeration of the 
a;i»imaia to be protected by the bill, the honourable member (Mr. Martin) stopped 
bira and said, "Stop there, if you please— before 'ox' insert 'ass.'" Not iMit 
what the ass was fully covered by the general words of the bill — not that there was 
any dan^r whatever that he should suffer — but the honourable gentleman thought 
htm so important an animal as to be quite worthy of mention. (Loud cries of 
^Oht ohl*') This was the very ground on which the insertion of the word 
** Brotestant" was recommended in the House of Lords, because there was not any 
doubt whatever but that Prince Albert was a Protestant. It was not that the 
pablic mind did not know that he was a Protestant and had sprung from Protestant 
ancestors, but it was recommended on this ground — that it was absolutely neeessaryv 
on so important a subject, that no doubt should be left on the public mind that m 
was a Protestant prince, and that that should be declared by Her Majesty'n 
Ministers. They (the House of Commons) had omitted to make that add^dum, 
though he did not blame them in the slightest degree for desiring to have any 
Appointments which might accrue to them on the occasion of a new Ministry before 
Her Majesty's marriage. As on that occasion, so would he say to them now, they 
Kost reUaquish their chivalrous position, though not from any desire not to disturb 
Her Majesty, or else they must give up their hopes of anything which might elae 
inilto their share. 

* In the year 1803 a motion was made in that house of want of confidence of the 
Ministers, which was opposed by Mr. Fox, who said he could not agree to that 
tote when he considered whether it was not possible that their successors might 
be more objectionable than thef^resent Ministers. He (Mr. Gisborne) was one 
of those who was not ashamed to confess and to own, that when they had a little 
jealouay from what had passed that the character of inferiority was stamped upon 
them (the Ministers), they (the people) would not mend themselves by changing 
them. He would at least venture to say this, that in his estimation there was no 
inark of inferiority evinced by the leader of the opposition. In an early period of 
life, when perhaps impressions were the most vivid, he had a lively recollection 
of the great men whose names were in every one's mouth as the ornaments of the 
House of Commons-^Pitt, and Fox, and Sheridan ; but he must say, when he 
had seen the right hon. baronet opposite rise on some great occasion— and more 
particularly on an occasion when he was free from the trammels of party 
objects and considerations, that he much doubted whether he had ever seen any 
one more qualified in all respects to take a leading part in the deliberations of an 
assembly constituted as they were. (Loud and general cries of " Hear, hear.") 
In his opinion the right hon. gentleman was greater in the reformed than he ever 
was in the unreformed House of Commons ; and he (Mr. Gisborne) said this the 
liiore willingly, because he had come into that house with an inadequate estimate 
oi. the right hon. gentleman's powers, and had so remained for a considerable! 
period, and it had only been by close observation that he had arrived at a: 
aifiBfi^t; opinion. (General laughter.) 

^ Gttillecnen tmsunderstoodthe motivea from which he made thii lemaifc? but 
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iiiY9!M)iwtth.pleasQrethat^hejniid0 th^sQi^wBrioi* i(H«ti!.) He^j^iilhtftflMfifiisUt 

fiafeJ.y, say that he was jealous of the character of public men. HayiQg'sism^tiiit 
of, the right hon« gentleman, the House would allow him 'to. aray (aA4 li« sorat 
turned to the other side of the house) that his recoUectioms of the noble iMd 
(Lord John Russell) when he came young into that house were sueh as n^oiiindcti 
to the honour of that noble lord. At an early period of his Parliame^aary life he 
had proposed p;reat projgcts, and he had since then adhered to his princifples, and 
Accomplished those projects not to that extent which he (Mr. Gisbome) coura 
have wished^ but to as great a degree as he ever intended ; and in nothing 'waa 
hi» wisdom more apparent than in knowing how to pass through the forms anS 
changes which had occurred without shaking the fi'amework of societr. Ht 
«ould not, therefore, but feel that in these times we possessed men as well quali- 
fied to conduct the affairs of the nation as at any former period. When hef 
remembered his high character and the great moral power which he posaesaed 
from the sincerity of his views and the straightforwardness with which he ende»* 
voured to carry them into effect, he had no reason to believe that there wore not 
in the existing generation men as well Qualified to conduct the government of 
this great country as any who preceded them. (Hear, hear.) He did not deoy 
the qualifications of the right hon. baronet opposite. His want of confidence 
waa not in the right hon. baronet's powers, but he stood upon the Reform Bill, 
and he could not but remember that the right hon. baronet had been one of the 
ablest opponents of that measure. Still, though the measure itself had beeo 
carried, in his opinion, and in the opinions of a great body of members who 
thought with him, the machinery of the measure wanted improvement and 
amendment. As it at present stood, unless some amendment took ]^ace^ the 
representation must ultimately get into the hands of those who would hold no 
sympathy with the people. That was a contradiction in the bill which requited to 
\}e remedied, and he was unwilling to place the remedy in the hands of the right 
hon. gentleman, who had originally been an opponent to the measure. He «er^ 
tainly would rather place his confidence in, and look for improvement at, thee 
hands of those who had been originally the framers of the measure. (Hear^ 
hear, and signs of impatience.) 

. He regretted that physical inability rendered him incapable of holding the mU 
tention of the house. He would conclude by slating that he was more disposed 
to continue the administration of the affairs of the country in the hands of those 
in whom he had some confidence than intrust them to those in whom he had 
none. 

. Mr* D'ISRAELI sincerely believed tbat'neither of the f wo great parties inta 
which the house was divided was influenced by the miserable motive which the 
hon. member for Carlow attributed to them. (Hear, hear.) For himself^ and* 
for those with whom he acted, he could unhesitatingly repudiate the insinuation 
that they were thus influenced, and he could say with the utmost sincerity that 
he did TH>t believe that the noble lord opposite, and hon. gentleman who acted 
with him, were influenced in holding the position,- and assuming the responsibility, 
from which so many would shrink, by the paltry consideration of adding a few 
peers to the other house, or calling into creation an additional number of baronet* 
oies. C* Hear, hear,'' and cheers.) He would not attribute such motives as those, 
nor would he follow the hon. gentleman in the elegant and happy parallel which- 
he had drawn between a Protestant and an ass. (Hear.) That, he hoped, was 
not the species of religious intolei^nce which would receive favourable counte- 
nance from the other side of the house (hear) ; and he should therefore make no 
further allusion to the subject. Indeed, he found it no easy matter to reply to 
the speech of the hon. gentleman. (Cheers, and counter- cheers.) The hon. gentleman 
abounded in compliments to the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth, 
so exceedingly high, that he (Mr. Disraeli) indulged a hope that the hon. gen* 
tleman would have concluded by giving in his adhersion to those who felt them* 
selves bound to support the motion of the hon. baronet, the member for Devon- 
shire. (Gheors and laughter.) The hon. gentleman said he stood upon, and 
wouldf ollow out, the Reform Bill, and hearing this, he (Mr. D'Israeli) was induced 
to indulge in a. sanguine hope that in conclusion he would profess himself 
favourable to the motion l)efore the house. But then it appeared, that notwithk. 
standing the gentleman's attachment to that bill, it did not claim his entire ilfeett 
tion. It was a measure which required to be amended, reformed, and propped: 
up; b«t.yet» notwiUbMnnding this, the hon. gentleman concluded by insiatiag 
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KoW) that was the probkni ^hieh they we^ at present about to solre. (Cheetii:) 
The GoTerfiment had itself, on a veiy reoent occasion, admitted that it did not 
upoMees the eonfidenoe of that house. (Renewed cheers.) 
' Ferhaps some aiember of the Cabinet would have the klndnesn to* let theth 
>]^«ow what recent important and happy change had taken place which shouM 
induoe the belief that the Government just now possessed the eonlldence of tt^ 
house flAd of the eoantry. (" Hear, hear," and lau{rhter.) Difficult a<s the posi- 
tion might be of any Government which succeeded, it would be still more difficult 
for Heir Majesty's Ministers to account for the possession of a confidence whteli 
they had themselves admitted a few months oack had been withdrawn AxMql 
them. (Hear, hear.) Was the country now in a more satisfactory state than tt 
was at that period ? (Hear* hear.) If not — if the vessel of the state was more 
surrounded by dangers and difficulties, had they the power to set her right and 
enable her to ride through them in safety? (Cheers.) Was the state of this 
great empire so satisfactory, both in generals and in details, that those now at the 
^ead of the Grovernraent would find no difficulty in adjusting its affairs ? Whilist 
he listened to a portion of the speech of the Judge- Advocate (and he regretted 
that he had not had the opportunity of heanng the whole), it would appear as if 
the internal condition of the country was a state of order and prosperity, as if we 
allowed the respect and confidence of foreign powers, and also our financial con- 
dition was still in that healthy and promising state which, for a period of hearly 
a century, inseparably associated credit and Great Britain. V Hear, hear," and 
cheers.) Was that the fact ? Would any one of Her Majesty's Minist«m rise in 
his place and say no one had a right to question that such was the fact ? (Hear» 
hear.) To say nothing of the present state of the country, it was the duty of the 
House of Commons not to let a session pass without inquiry into our domestic 
condition, and ascertaining whether or not we were embroiled with foreign powers. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not think that any right hon. gentleman belonging to the 
cabinet would have the hardihood— would dare to tell the house that our domestic 
condition was satisfactory. (Hear.) 

Those on his side of the house had been taunted with not making any allusion 
to Ireland. He for his own part would not shrink from that subject, but -it Ivas 
not fair, when mention was made of the Chartists, for those on the opposite side 
to shrink away from that question, and fly for refuge to Dublin. The right hon. 
the Judge-Advocate had said that there was an alliance between that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the house and the Chartists. Now, he for his part was not 
ashamed to acknowledge a deeper sympathy with those misguided men than 
gentlemen on the other side exhibited. (Cheers and counter-cheers*) Yes, lie 
•repeated, he was not ashamed to sympathise with millions of his fellow-flneti, and 
if the self-styled Liberals and tbe Reformers on the other side did not concur in 
his sentiments, he did not envy the dispositions of those who, when millions were 
discontented, did not feel themselves imperatively called on to discover and to 
remove the cause of those discontents. (Cheers.) Was it not the duty of the 
leading minister of that house, the author of the Reform Bill, to endeavour to 
ascertain the causes of the discontent, and diminish the consequences ? (Hear, 
hear.) During the last session the noble lord stated the existence of great dis- 
quiet in the country; he had levied additional troops at the close of the session. 
and a proposition was made for the introduction of a new force not known to the 
constitution of the country. Such was the state of things as descr^Md 1^ the 
noble lord himself at the close of the session, and yet now they were told that the 
6onse(|uences which followed as the natural result were to be traced to one whom 
the right hon. Judge-Advocate designated the incendiary Oastler. (Cheers.) 
Hon. members on his side of the house were frequently taunted with great eK- 
aggerations as regarded the hon. and learned member for Dublin. However 
great might be the exaggeration supposed to be used with respect to that hon. 
and learned gentleman, it was dim and feeble compared with the extraordinary 
influence which a Minister of the Crown had on that evening ascribed to an 
obscure individual. (Hear, hear.) 

The noble lord at the head of the colonies had laid down the position that the 
agitation of the Poor Law question was the origin of Chartism, and die hen.' Imd 
learned Attorne^r-Greneral, the principal colleague of the noble lord^ htd ^ojp^ 
that opinion, which was also ratified by the cheers of the (Inder-$ecremry Ibr 
the Home Departmeat. <Hear, hear.) It should be rem^mberigd ii^ ^il i^ 
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iinaaknity whidi was exhibited by the Cabinet showed that it had been a md)^ 
Jeet of discusBioa there, (Cheers.) At Edinburgh the modern Pericles of thst 
modern Athens made it the theme of his dissertation when he asserted that he 
liad saved the oountry and put down Chartism without a single b]ow« (Chieers 
and laughter.) It was also stated in October last, in a pamphlet to whi6h 
jOabinet Ministers were supposed to have contributed, that the Chsurtist disaffec- 
tion was put down ; yet, notwithstanding these boasts, the vacation was deatioed 
to witness a formidable insurrection (loud cheers) — ^an insurrection not arising 
from physical causes, not, as it had been called by an hon. gentleman oppositi), 
from a knife-and-fork question, for it broke out in a district where it was known 
th£M^ labour could always command a sufficient market, not on]y to procure the 
necessaries and comforts of life, but, comparatively speaking, the affluences. 
(Hear, hear.) 

After the failure of the prediction with respect to Chartism, was the noble 
lord, the superior of the new police, to be considered so sapient a Minister that 
the house should now consent to express their confidence in his political st- 
gaeity ? (Hear.) The noble lord might say that the insm-rection at Newport 
was but a matter of light moment — he might talk eloquently of the cool courage 
of the inayor, and descant on the puissance of the 28 or 30 soldiers by whom 
the insurrection was quelled ; but had he the means of allaying the spirit by 
which it was generated. (Hear, hear.) Was there no apprehension that the 
Chartists would find out in the history of the country that their revolutionary 
views must be backed by aristocratical aid, and that treason, to be successftu, 
must be also patrician, and having learned this, might they not find some des- 
perate noble to lead them on, who would make the noble lord acknowledge that 
' the existing disquiet was of more importance than he imagined ? 

Of this danger history afforded sufficient illustration. Though Wat Tyler 
foiled, Henry BoUngbroke effected the change of a dynasty. (Cheers.) /ack 
Straw headed an insurrection, and he was hanged ; but an insurrection headed 
by a Lord John Straw might prove successful. (Cheers and laughter.) There 
were many cautions ^iven from that side of the house at which the noble lord 
had sneered, but which events had afterwards justified. Last session the nol^e 
lord had boasted of having put down efifectually what had lately called for the 
intervention of a special commission. (Cheers.) This spirit of Chartism w%8 
not yet put down, and Government should be prepared to show before eaUiae 
upon that house for a vote of confidence that it had the skill, the prescience, and 
the power to govern so vast an empire as that of Great Britain. (Loivd oheers.) 
A strong government was what the country wanted, and upon that issue he was 
ready to take his stand. A strong government was necessary to the safety of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) Was there any person hardy enough to say it was to be 
found on the Treasury benches ? (Hear, hear.) Did they affect to be so ? On 
the contrary, did they not found their claim to office on an appeal ad mieri- 
e^rdiam f 

They admitted tiiat they could not form a strong government — they averred 
that they were the middle party, the weakest party — yet they afiiected to decide 
between the two stronger ones, after the fashion of the modest gwitleman, who, 
•having eaten the oyster, extended the shells to the two others between whose 
claims he offered to decide. (Cheers and laughter.) A strong government, he 
.would again insist, was necessary to the safety of the country. Was there any 
•hon. gentleman who, in the present state of things, would say that a weak one 
was desirable? (Hear, hear.) He knew tliat by some gentlemen opposite the 
phrase "strong government" would be construed into state prosecutions and 
unconstitutional encroachments upon the liberty of the sul^ect; but these were 
stcong measures, and not a strong government. (Hear, hear, and cheers^ On 
the contrary, they vrGte signs of a weak government — sucli as that which was 
' coBipelled to resort to a special commission, to levy troops at the close of a ses- 
sion, and change the ancient police of the country m 24 hours. 

A strong government was that which sustained itself by the support and aym- 
.'Patiiy of tfa^ infiuential Glasses of the eommunity. A strong government was 
that which found every measure which it reoommended aided and advaneed by 
• Ih^.coHOjperation^of the people. A strong government waa that which reeom- 
pi^ ended itself to the ^at class of the Goromimity, attd to whom (he leading iten 
'"M Ito 9Pkliitry l0o)|ed up with oonSd^noe aQ4 n»|«Bt. . Theses jviBnBi not thio «faa- 
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public f««iiUpg In their favoor. They were supported by new borooglis, created 
byI>lhei||s<sJve9^ aaul eprpovate bodies which they had called into exisbenoie for t^atf 
pur^^e. ., Jt was not material to the statement he had made whether the sdotioa 
of Jihc^.ho^, baronet the member for Devonshire was carried or not. It might be^ 
a Btajority aceording to Ministers, to whom it appeared the same whether th^ 
werie i^ 9.. majority of two or a minority of a hundred and. four. (Cheers and 
lau^bt^r.) It wofud be necessary, before the Government challenged a vote of 
coQfi4?n<)0 ffoni the house, that they should show the country to be in that satis- 
factary^t ate which would warrant it. (Hear, hear.) Some of the advocates of 
Mij9Jj5t«rs were acting somewhat like a jury who find a verdict of guilty with a 
recommendation to mercy. 

Such was the present position of Ministers. Their Radical frienda owned they 
had not done all that was expected, but having hope of better things at their 
havflsy they were willing to accord them a vote of coniidence. He expected some 
Cabinet Minister would have told how the Government had miraculously reco- 
vered that confidence, the want of which it had itself not long since recorded. He 
expected to have heard stated grounds for the hopes which they entertained of 
being able to carry on the business of the country, but, instead of being assured of 
a strong and effective Government, they were told of a *' steady executive.'* 
What a phrase ! The party opposite had effected a revolution to possess them- 
selves of power, and, that power having been gained, scarcely a twelvemonth 
elapsed which did not see some distinguished member of the ** steady execu« 
tive '^ escaping from the toils, or shrinking from the responsibility, of his pa^ty. 
Look at the list of those who bad left the Liberal Cabinet ; a perfect Cabinet 
might be made of them : a Lord Chancellor, a Secretary of State, a President 
of the Board of Trade, a First Lord of the Admiralty, a President of the Board of 
Control, a Postmaster-General, and many others. Were all these secessions in'^ 
dications of a steady executive ? . He admitted they were steady enough in ono 
purpose — that of enjoying as long as they could the fruits of office, and, as had 
been said by one of their supporters to-night, they were desirous of retaining 
power in order to be able to make a peer and create a baronet. 

Sir H. VERNEY opposed the motion of the hon. baronet. The real question 
at issue was, not whether Her Majesty's Ministers had done all they might have 
done, but whether they had so conducted themselves as to deserve the confidence 
of the country. What had been the great measures introduced b^ Her Majesty's 
Government during the last few years? Did gentlemen opposite complain of 
Her Majesty's Government for having provided a proper police for the country? 
But^ the great body of the gendemen opposite had approved of that measure. 
The right hon. the Judge-Advocate had chdlenged the opinions of gentlemen 
oppo^te, on the subject of national education. He (Sir H. Verney) could not 
withhold his approbation of the spirit of perseverance they had shown in carry- 
ing out this measure, in spite of the smallness of their majority, conceiving it to 
be their paramount duty to grapple with it, f notwithstanding popular prejudices. 
Would it be denied that the passing of a Poor Law for Ireland was a subject of 
congratulation to the Government? Ministers could not have a more legitimate 
ground of triumph. 

It was a measure opposed by the aristocracy of the country, and by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, yet they persevered in it. He (Sir H. Verney) 
had listened to the specific grounds of attack on Her Majesty's Government; but 
in the speech of the hon. member for Kilmarnock, no grounds had been stated on 
which he would be supported by the heads of his own party. The independent 
members of the house were interested in the good government of the country, and 
all he had heard against the present Government was, that it was weak. Could 
the gentlemen opposite make a stronger government ? (Hear.) If they could, 
would they pass as many beneficial measures in ten years? (Hear.) Could it 
be contended that any other Government had ever passed so many beneficial 
measures within the same period ? (Hear.) He could not forget that the party 
against whom this motion was made, was the party who carried those meastnres, 
and tJhat the gentlemen who would succeed them had generally opposed. those 
measures. He had, therefore, no hesitation in opposing the motion. 

Mr. EWART said, he would first lay down the simple prin^pks which, in'^hit 
opinioi^ ought to be acted upon by the Government; and, secondly, iiH|iiirB hoir: 
far the diffeivent. parties^ the house oame up to those principles. ThrU we groat 
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pri|ici|ile8;vhioh<Mii^t to ht acted upon, were fVeedom ^' irnlt kM fifttkftttll' 
edU(»U<m» Freedom of trade, ineluded not only the development Of ooi^nntieroe,- 
but.liie tenoouraging the industry of the people, the opulent merchant, and' 11k' 
lab^ming artisan. National education was the source of order and polifical trail- 
quHlity. . When every man should be taught education, he would become inter- 
ested in the maintenance of order — he would obey the laws and support the 
insUtntions of the country. Now^ how far had the principles he had laid down 
be^ carried into execution, or promised to be carried into execution, by the 
great parties opposed to each other ? And, first, he looked to the gentlemen 
opposite who supported Conservative principles, and he asked whether they had 
shown any inclination to carry out the great principles of free trade and national 
education ? One of the great principles of free trade was the repeal of the corn 
Jawfi» which was growing into a question of gigantic interest. From the gentle* 
men opposite he could entertain no hope of a repeal of the corn-laws. Then iiow 
had they sustained the cause of national education ? It was lamentable that 
whilst other countries had proceeded in this cause with rapidity, although this 
house had voted millions for the army, the navy, and the ordinance, only a paltry 
sum of 30,000/. figured as a boon for national education. (Hear, hear.) He told the 
gentlemen opposite that a time w*ould come when they would look with wonder on 
the course they had pursued. He then turned to another party in the house — 
he did not mean the high Conservative party, but the section of Conservatives, 
whom he considered led by the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth — 
and he asked how that party were likely to consider these great questions ? It 
waa impossible not to see tnat the views of the right hon. baronet extended far 
beyond those of many of his followers. He (Mr. Ewart) gave him credit for see- 
ing further than they ; but it was difficult to understand how he could induce 
them to adopt his views. He was placed in a situation of peculiar difficulty, un- 
able to retreat with honour, or to advance with safety. < The right hon. baronet 
had shown a tendency towards liberal opinions in the house, but whilst be wished 
to make a progress, his motion was retrogressive. He recalled the verse of 
Pope : — 

" Whilst a kind look at her pursuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eves ! *- 

He therefore concluded that the right hon. baronet, if he had the will, had 

not the power to support liberal measures. Lastly, he came to the members of 

the Government, and to consider how far they had acted upon the two principles. 

He believed it was not in their power to proceed more rapidly than they had 

done* He should have been better pleased if they had stood boldly on these two 

priooiplea, and had said, *' Upon these we stand or fall.'* But he blamed them 

not because they did not take so bold a course, which rec^uired, perhaps, more. 

than a common degree of political energy. But the question was, whether Her 

Majesty's Ministers, though they had not proceeded with such rapidity and 

promptitude as might have been wished, were not entitled to the preference. 

'ihough Her Majesty's Ministers had made but a partial pro|;ress in these two 

great questions, he trusted their conduct had been only preliminary to future and 

greftter exertions. He asked whether the Government had not on these grounds 

deserved the support of liberal members. The^ had carried out the great change 

of negro emancipation ; and with regard to their colonial policy, though there had 

been a change of colonial secretaries which did not augur well with respect to the 

future, he hoped the noble lord who filled that office would follow the plan so 

ably pointed out to him by Lord Durham in his statesman-like report. He could 

have wished that the police regulations which had been adopted for the country 

had been based upon a more general system of representation ; because he was 

convinced that peace would be best preserved by connecting the police with the 

people. With regard to Ireland, the Ministry had pursued a policy which had 

been proved to be one of unquestionable soundness and success. The hon. 

member for Kilmarnock had borne testimony to the success which had attended 

the government of the present Lord-Lieutenant. He had certainly condemned 

the lulministratlon of Lord Normanby, but he had approved of that of Lord 

Ebrington ; and, considering that botti were conducted on the same principles* 

he (Mr. Ewart) regarded the approbation of the hon. gentleman in the on« Case 

as an answer to his diaa^robation in the other. 

During the jreeeas, hon. members onthe Opposition aide of the house had been 
busily oQsnpiedJn utieting condemnationfl^ not only upon tlie qonchictofthe 
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ttMtat pftity in thftt hoi«e« b«t on 4hat of an ilhi9tfipu4si indivl^ttftl wHo o^shlte 
Jw^arded as the head of the liberal party in this country. The^ had now. Ho f«- 
joiced to say, a S(>verei«;n upon the throne who was the first, smee Wiyiam 1X1^, 
-who maintained the principles of liberty against the prejudices of a great p<Hlion 
of her subjects. Considering^^ then, that one of the parties to whom h^ had 
alluded in the course of his speech had not the will, and that another of tboso 
ptirties had not the power, to carry into execution those two great principles whieh 
'formed the basis of his opinions, and of, he believed, the opinions of a great 
nmnber"of the liberal and independent representatives of the people, he felt bound 
to oppose the motion of the hon. baronet, to give his support to the Governmont, 
and thereby to further, as he felt he should, the cause of freedom of trade and 
•national education. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A. WHITE said, he was more disposed to place confidence in the present 
Ministry than in hon. gentlemen opposite, because they had already given 
woofs of their desire to promote the happiness and prosperity of the people. They 
had reduced taxation to the amount of 4,000,000/., and were desirious of doing so 
still further ; and they had tranquillized Ireland, which it would be impossible 
for the hon. baronet, the member for Tamworth, to govern, even though he could 
command a majority in that house. 

.On the motion of Mr. Litton, the debate was then adjourned. 
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Mr. XITTON rose and proceeded to state, tliat he had heard in the course 
of the debate of the previous evening many observations made with reference 
to Ireland, to which he should have felt it to be his duty not to permit the 
night to pass over without replying, but for the absence of certain honourable 
gentlemen connected with that country, for whose presence he was most de- 
sirous during the whole course of the observations which, in the discharge of 
a solemn duty, he felt compelled to make to the house. He had heard the 
government of the Marquis of Normanby, while that nobleman held the dis- 
tinguished office of Lord-Lieutenant of that country, lauded upon the previous 
evening. To speak of that government otherwise than in terms of the strongest 
censure, after the evidence which had been laid before the committee of the 
Lords appointed to inquire into the state of crime in Ireland, was utterly ridicu- 
lous. Upon the evidence and report of that committee he. would make few, if any, 
observations ; the course which he proposed to himself to take, having relation to 
. the conduct of that noble lord*s successor. It was true that a vote had been passed 
in that house by a very small majority in favour of Lord Normanby *s Government 
— of a Government which, for his part, he considered a nuisance ; but the facts 
which had been produced before the Lords' committee threw upon that vote the 
utmost ridicule. Had not the evidence taken by that committee established the 
wholesale discharge of prisoners, and the setting aside of juries in Ireland ? Had 
it not proved that the judges there were treated by the Executive as almost wholly 
unnecessary, their decisions having been set aside, as of no avail ? (Hear, hear.) 
He would not, however, further allude to the government of Lord Normanby, but 
would direct the attention of the house to the maladministration of the govern- 
ment of Ireland during the last six months. (Hear.) 

He had said in another place, and he repeated it now, that, in his opinion, the 
present government of Ireland had encouraged sedition in that country. He 
need scarcely say that many topics of agitation, he should not say whether just or 
not, had long since ceased to exist in Ireland. The Relief Bill had passed, and 
the tithe question settled. Although he objected upon principle to the taking off of 
the 25 per cent., yet he did not hesitate to say, and in this declaration he was sup- 
pmted by the respected members of the establishment, that with that measure he 
and they were fully satisfied — not certainly as a measure of justice, but as a 
measure of peace, and as depriving the agitators of one of their most fruitAil 
topics. He had therefore been led to believe that all the materials of agitation 
had been exhausted, and that there now remained no subject upon which any 
man eould deem himself justified in exciting the country to )n»belhon. For three 
months after the close of last session, a great part of Irelan^^ including the metro- 
polis* was iu a state of comparative peace ; and he felt satisfied that, u the a|[it^- 
.^4sra would but. reliaqwh their pernicious trade^ Bnglisk capital i^d £](kgi^b 
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Hiiin^ljftti&fM ifwM HSfm kAb thm country. <R«ar, li^ah) B«l pH^ ftlBd ttMt- 
duillity wmild ii(}| 6uit the ^rpoc^B ef th0 agitato!^, and he did not hesitUte 16 fiiur 
tnat the Government had encouraged their projects. Upon the motion nowhefoi^ 
the' h6us6. he had nothing to do with individuals— *the censure was directed against 
tbe Government. To establish his proposition he would read extraete from two 
fi^pe^ches made within a mile of Dublin Castle, and almost within hearing of the 
law efHeers of the Crown. The first speech was delivered on the 27 ih of De- 
"eember last, at a publie meeting, composed fHrincipally of die lower classes^ and 
t^ke were the words used. The hon. and learned gentleman then read an ex- 
traet nearly in the following words :— *' I have always declared that not one dreti 
-of blood should be shed — I hate bloodshed and violence ; but I now declare that, 
having struggled through many contests, I am ready to die in the field rath^ 
than submit to Tory domination. I have always declared that not a drop of blood 
should be shed — ^btit I am ready to die in the field rather than submit to Teify 
domination. Let others do what they may, I am determined not to submit, and 
I am certain I will not stand alone, for I will be supported by millions in that 
determination." 

He would ask any lawyer, either in the house or out of the house, to contradiet 
him when he stated that language like that was at least sedition. If languagiB 
like that had been printed or published by the authority of Inm who used it« he 
would ask any lawyer to contradict him when he stated that such printing and 
such publication would be little short of an act of treason. Besides, we were not 
left in the dark as to the meaning of those expressions ; for after he had himself 
humbly and respeetfhUy, but still boldly, called the attention of the law officers of 
the Crown at a meeting of his constituents to that speech, and had asked them, 
fivst, if they intended to prosecute the speaker ; and next, if they intended to let 
him remain in the commission of the peace fi>r Ireland, the hen. and learned 
'gentleman, on the lUh of January last, at a public theatre, as it was called, in 
Dublin, which had been made of late the arena for his anathemas against every 
thing that he (Mr. Litton) believed to beiust, right, and honourable, had foliowea 
tip his former by similar expressions. Talking of the House of Loltb, the holl. 
tind learned g^entleman said, '* If one of those aristocrats had gone t» a stock- 
broker and told him that Tippemry was in commotion, that Galway was in arms, 
and that Kerry (the hon. gentleman's native county) was up, and led on by ••» 
(here, said Mr. Litton, there was a blank, and cheers from the people) if that 
had been stated, and if the same authority had asked, in case it wete attempted 
to put down these disturbances, and to hang the agitator, what the national debt 
in this country would be worth, what do you think would be the answer of the 
stockbroker ?'^ If there could be any doubt that there was in his previous remarks 
treason and sedition, they received on this subsequent occasion an ear-mark from 
tiie speaker which it was impossible for any man longer to misunderstand. 

Again, he found in a speech, which the hon. and learned member delivered on 
the same day at a dinner which was given to him, the following language. [Here 
the hon. member read an extract to the following purport : — ^That the people of 
Ireland were to talk no more, and were no longer to show either apathy or agita- 
tion. The man who did not become as great an agitator as he (Mr. O'Conneil) 
was, was a traitor to Ireland. He bade them send round to their million of men 
with their Ihousands of leaders, and let them know that their country was k»t, if 
their congregations did not rise to prevent their liberties from being wrested from 
them by force aud fraud. The peasant was ready to sacrifice himself, and he 
called upon them to stand between him and the knife of the oppressor.] Hte 
hof|)ed and believed that the speaking of these words would not be denied in that 
house : he hoped and believed that the printing and publication of them would 
not be denied in that house. If they should be denied, he for one would not be 
'believe the denial. He had taken the first paragraph which he had read from 
^he Pilot Dublin newspaper, which was known to be the organ of the agitating 
party in Dublin, and which was understood to be under the infiuence of the hon. 
;and learned gentleman himself. If that newspaper was his organ, and if the 
publication of thosie expressions took place with the knowledge and privity of the 
iit)n. and learned gentleman, then he asked hi^ hon. and learned friend the 8«ti- 
citor-General for Ireland to answer him and say, if he could, that those words 
wc^ffe riot freasot). If, hbwfever.they were not published with the approbation of 
"itf^ h(>n. and ledmed gentleman, then he asked his hdti. and learned friewi «be 
BMicitor-0eiie^e4<^ ^V|ver)iH!ti and iiay, if h« eo«fld; that tiiey wiere not ieditibn. 
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If^ pro^ci^iags.lHul been t^n.upQsn t>y)8e .wocdf ^ .W43 ibe^ipe Ml?{^i^>^*VW^^t 
fitand that the Government ox Ireland approved of .suoh language 3 AQfi«iefS(.f)rjQ^ 
the Opposition benohfi«.) . . , .. ,* 

If the Government of Ireland did not approve of it, was the hous»e,tP' vn^er^r 
stand that the Government of Ireland had never heard or read of.tUs iti^^f^? 
Did the Government believe that those expressions vere txue or false ? X)ia,it;Wr 
lieve there were a million of men in Ireland with thousands of leaders rea^y 
to come forward against Her Majesty and her Government, in case she exercj^il 
her imdaubted prerogative in dismissing the present Administration ? . Did it fte* 
lieve that such an assertion was correct, and that there were any number of. ipeu 
ready for such an outbreak, aided by a class whose names had not been mentioQed» 
but whose influence made itself felt in every hamlet in Ireland ? (V Hear, bear»*' 
from the Opposition.) If they believed it to be correct, what then became of the 
vaunted tranquillity of Ireland, of which they beard so much last night? The 
liouse had heard that tranquillity put forward last night as one of the brighrtest 
feathers in the cap of the present Government, (A laugh.) That ^conditional 
tranquillity, that conditional and qualified allegiance, was the more dangerous, bo* 
cause it was put forward to blind those whose lives and property were in 4aily 
jeopardy into a state of apathy or neglect. If this tranquillity was only con^ir 
tional, then, he would ask, what measures, or if any, had been taken to preserve 
the properties and lives of Her Majesty's subjects in Ireland, which would be en* 
d angered, in case she appointed a Conservative Ministry ? Had the troops beejp 
withdrawn from Ireland, that the million of men, with their thousands of leadersi 
should have a clearer field for their attack on the Government of Ireland ? (Cheers 
from the Opposition benches.) He had no doubt that in the course of the debaiip 
the house would hear the noble Secretary for Ireland read many returns to p^l^ow 
the decrease of crime in that country. He dared say that the house would hea« 
that crime had decreased one half during the last six months in Ireland. Ha 
dared say that the house would hear the unusual sobriety of the pe;opjle of lreliia4 
boasted of as a bright feature in their character. No doubt the decrease of cria^o 
and the increase of sobriety were words grateful to the ear ; but if that decren^so 
of crime and if that increase of sobriety were ordered for a purpose — if they, wei^e 
ordered for the purpose of throwing the loyal and well-disposed off their jgjiiardy 
were they not the more the awful for the very stillness in which they occurred ?. 
(Hear, bear, from the Opposition.) And if so, did they not constitute an ad4i- 
tionsd reason for regret? (Hear, hear.) 

Did the Government believe this vaunted tranquillity to be false ? Did thiey 
believe it all a mere idle boast ? If they did, then he asked even those who dif-^' 
fered from him in politics whether the Government de.served the name of a 
government] which, believing that tranquillity to be false, still permitted., a 
sanguine and excitable peasantry to be drawn from the paths of peace by discu«r 
sions like those to which he had alluded? (Cheers from the Opposition Denche$.> 
Was it not to such discussions that Ireland owed the expatriation of her gentry 
and the exclusion from her spacious harbours and verdant fields of Britislsk 
capital, manufactures, and enterprise? He asked the noble Secretary for .thei 
Colonies, with all the experience which he had derived from the late events m 
this country, whether suen lan^age was not calculated to excite rebellion and tp 
produce a lamentable loss of life among the victims of agitation. (Cheers froqi 
the Opposition benches.) The noble Secretary for the Colonies had been called 
upon last night to explain why he had appointed Mr. Frost to (he magistracy 
after the speeches he had made at different public meetings. The noble .Iprd 
replied that at the time he had no knowledge of the nature of those speeches^ but. 
that as soon as he obtained knowledge of them he dismissed Mr. Frost from the 
magistracy. Had. her Majesty's Government in Ireland acted upon tha^ princi< 
pie ? (Heart hear.) The attention of the Government and the law of&cers of ^he 
Crown bad been called to the speeches of the hon. and learned member for Dub" 
lin within a week after they were spoken. They were asked whether, after ^is- 
missing Colonel Verner from the commission of the peace for a mere toast, i\ffif. 
could justify themselves for continuing in it an hon. and learned gentleo^afi, lyho 
had made such speeches as he had mentioned that evening to the.ihQuse? (Qfiar^ 

hear./ ■.•'•. ,iij'i*i«/ 

They had continued the hon. and learned gentleman in the commi^sipiliian^iAf: 

the^awe unfortunate results should follow firom his continuauce iQthfijsiiip^sfo^) 

vhitb ^4 re^uUed from , th/e . opatiBuance gf Mr. fp>s^ ^w. v^vl^i^qTi iw^^Mf 
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t(fHi|fe''cdwotty,*ff^lf Slteftteaaof 26 Vivesvere gsacriftced? (Hear, he^ir.) He 
■HWmld dlldw every tme to indulge in the feir delltery of his political sentiments ; 
hut when an agitator spoke such language as he had given the house a specimen 
of 'lo a henighted population, the Irish Government, if it permitted him to remain 
a hiftniient longer in the commission, especially after the recent melancholy catas- 
ti|dphe in Souttt Wales, would not deserve the name of a government. (Laughter 
6ti the Ministerial henches.) He had said in the opening of his speech that he 
MWeM confine himself to the events which had occurred within the period of the 
lltst three or four months in Ireland. One of those events was, that within 48 
hour's after the delivery of this seditious, if not treasonable speech, the hon. arid 
learned member for Dtiblin was seated as a euest at the social table of thef Loird- 
Lieiitenant, Her Majesty*s representative in Ireland. (Cheers from the Oppositioti 
benches.) It miglit be said that the invitations given by the Lord- Lieutenant to 
persons of the rank and station of members of Parliament were mere matters Of 
eoorse. But that he utterly denied. " I assert,'* said Mr. Litton, " that it is 
contrary to all usage and example that the speaker or writer of such language as 
I have used (great laughter) should be invited to the social table of Her Majesty's 
representative, as it leads the population to believe that such speeches have tne^ 
support and sanction of Her Majesty's Grovernment. (Hear.) It leads them to 
suppose that the Government has formed a sort of joint-stock company with the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin in the trade of agitation, and that if Her 
Miljesty does exercise her privilege in calling other statesmen to her councils; 
1-,000,000 men, with their thousands of leaders, will be ready to step forward at 
thei)r command, and coerce the exercise of that privilege." (Great cheering from! 
tfte Opposition.) 

' The hon. member then proceeded to observe, that they had ]9een asked last night 
ibr sonie tangible proof of maladministration in Ireland. He had already men- 
tidned a fact; which bore him out in his assertion that the Grovernment, both in 
what it had done and in what it had not done, had led the people of Ireland to 
Mieve that they encouraged not only language like this, but also what he (Mr. 
Iiitt6n) called sedition and treason. There were one or two other topics alluded to 
by the different speakers last night to which he wished briefly to advert. It was 
said iiiat there had been no complaint in Ireland respecting the system of national 
education now adopted in that country. Complaints there were, bitter and reiter^' 
ated, by one class in that country — ^he meant the Protestants. That those com-- 
plaints were not made in that house was, because the Protestant part of the Irish' 
piopulation had applied to it for redress for years, and had always applied for it to 
no purpose. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) Let it not for a moment be 
!(up^osed that the want of complaint to that house was a proof of the absence of the*' 
dause of complaint. Quite the reverse. Those schools were now for the most part 
Ufider the control of the priests, and were therefore deserted by the children of PnK 
testantd. (Hear, hear.) It had likewise been said that if the right hon. barohet' 
th<e member for Tamworth, whom we acknowledge as our leader (ironical cheei'^ 
ftom the Ministerial benches) — yes, whom we acknowledge as our leader (cheers 
fi*om the Opposition benches), with whom we do not now differ (cheers from the 
Ministerial benches), and with whom we never differed (cries of " Oh ! oh !") on 
aiiy Cfssehtial principle of his Government (cheers from the Opposition benched) 
should succeed in becoming the Minister of the Crown and in directing the counsels 
df the nation, in Ireland he would have no other support than that of the Orange 
Associations. It was a gross misrepresentation of those persons who had once 
ibrmed the Orange body to speak of them as still existing ; there are now no 
Orange institutions or societies in Ireland. As soon as his late Majesty William lY . 
had expressed an opinion unfavourable to the existence of that society, all the noble- 
men and gentlemen who had been the leaders of that loyal body — ^for so he might 
teVm It, although he never had been an Orangeman, nor ever would belong to any 
secret political association in his life— assembled, and though by law they might 
have cbntinued their meetings, abandoned their privilege, in deference to the wisnes 
of the Crown. 

A letter was then immediately issued, abolishing the societies. He had heard 
a 'dieii- of dissent when he spoke of the right hon. baronet, the tnemljer fbr Taito-' 
worth, as the leader of the Conservatives. He supposed the ground on whieh' 
b6n:'^iit1iMnen bppo^te buiH their fragile hope of a division in theCcmitein^ive 
cftttip,'wa8 tRd difference of opinion which had prevailed between' the riglit hoo; 
liiAronet^^iiiS fi^me^f hisiitippcnrters on the privilege qvk^tionf K^^> ka^m (Mrf 
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which thejrupon that »i4eof the hgate held in^ottiinaii. <Hear» faeftt^.) Otl« 
iMurty, which inehided the right hon. baronet and many a^ those whe acted' With 
Aim, were of opinion that that house bad a law of its own panniiaunt to thfe'^cLfif 
elthetandy wbile others had wished to subject the dootrine of the jinn}$^MtQ 
iike decision of the judges. Now if, upon such a difference of ojpinion tts Uiat 
bcm. gentlemen opposite rested any hope of a division of opinion among the Oba^ 
servatiTeSi he (Mr. Litton) wished them jof of the brightness el their j^ros^ts^ 
Init he could assure them it was wholly illusory. Thei^ was onl^^ one ^ther sirfea'- 
sure on which he ever had a difference of opmioU'-^the Municipal Gorporallon 
Bill for Ireland last year. Against the second reading of that bill he bad miqpee*' 
tionably votedi because the principles of municipal election, although it existed 
m the billj was so swamped and discolouted that ne knew it would be impossible 
to have anything like a just election under it. What was the result ? It waa 
found that the bill was So unjust and so radically defective in all its parts* that 
it never became law. Had there been any diiierence between the ri^ht hon. 
baronet and his friends on the education question, the Jamaica question, the 
Canada question^ or any other great measure of foreign or domestic policy ? 

The policy of the Conservative party he took to be to discourage sedition 
(hear), to see that the mi^istracy were pure and unsuspected, to prevent oar 
^a^ from being dishonoured and our trade from being crippled, to sustain e%ir 
civil and religious institutions, and, above all, to maintain m its full hcmour aifd 
influence the established church of the country, which he considered to be the 
great bulwark of our civil and religious libettv* (Hear, hear.) To every poinlz 
of this policy he conceived that ller Majesty s present Ministers were opposed^ 
Upon that ground it was that he joined in the vote proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for South Devonshire, and that he expressed for nimself, and he believed 
for the ^eat mass of the people of this country, his total want of confidence icv 
Her Majesty's Government as at present constituted. 

Mr< DENNISTOUN was most anxious to state the grounds on which^ as fl 
member of the Radical party, he gave his cordial support to th^ right h^m 
baronet who had opened tne debate on the part of Her Majesty's Government. 
If the question to be decided were, whether the present Government was the 
best possible, or whether out of the Liberal party m Parliament a better could 
not be formed, he confessed he should be disposed to withhold his support from- 
that right hon. barenet on this occasion ; but the real question at issue was^ 
whether the house was disposed to give its confidence to the noble lord the 
member for Stroud, or to the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth. No 
long time, he (Mr. Dennistoun) thought, was required to come to a correct 
judgment on this matter. Looking to the conduct of the ri^^ht hon. baronets 
opposite, since his entrance into public life, he found that in all great questiona 
t^t right hon. baronet had been behind the spirit of the times. Up to the last^ 
moment the right hon. baronet had resisted the repeal of the Test and Corpora-* 
tion Act, up to the last moment he had resisted the concession of Catholic eman- 
cipation, and to the last he had resisted the passing of the Reform Bill. (Hear, 
iiear.) What, on the other hand, had been the conduct of the noble krrd (J< 
|lu8sell} ? He (Mr. Dennistoun) was no partisan of the noble lord^he was aa 
iindependent of Government as he was of the right hon. gentleman opposite y 
but this he would say, that the noble lord, from his first entrance into public 
life, had never in one instance swerved from the principles of his youth. (Hear, 
hear.) . 

The hon. gentlemen who occupied the opposite side were now very forwwd to 
hold themselves up as the unsparing enemies of all real abuses ; their cry was 
" Prove your abuse, and it shall be reformed." It was not difficult te see 
through the hollowness of that pretext. He would ask, as to the Reform Act, 
fot example, if hon. gentlemen opposite had not done all in their power as a 
party to thwart its operation ? Not a single measure had been proposed by' 
Her Majesty's Government or any independent member of the house to give- 
the aet a Mr chance which had not been either mutilated or destro]^ by them. 
What was their conduct with respect to fictitious votes in Scotland ? 6re»s 
abusea were allowed to prevail by all parties with respect to the exercise of tne 
elective franchise in Scotland. The learned lord below him had brought in li 
bill which would effectually do away with those isbuses. The tioble kfrd. iAie 
nMKiber for No(rth Lanqashire, sftid he would not fdlow the measure to pacK^' 
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hf^Tsm itiiiklrddu€od % new pri^^cuifile ; but U the nofaie liaA vera BiiioeMi mUa 
wipb to 4o away with thfi abus^, and obieeted to the proposition of tho lennurd 
l0rd* be waa bound to bring forward a bill of bis own equally effoctive» and no^ 
op^n ti0> that objectian. 

He should give his cordial support to Government; but he would inosteaf*^ 
nesltly entreat them to throw open the doors of the representation, for so long as 
that bou;8e represented only a section of' the people, so long would it have the 
confidence of but a section of the people. They should set themselves zealously 
tq inquire into the melancholy evils that now afflicted society, to raise the moral 
character as well as the physical condition of the people. By these mealis they 
would obtain not mere fluctuating popularity, but the hearty respect and afliea« 
lion of the nation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr* G. KNIGHT complained of the state of disturbance into which the manu^. 
factoring districts had been plunged. The Chartists had been suffered to become 
a very numerous body ; they were formidably organised and armed. Outbreaks 
had taken place in various parts of the country, and but for the information 
which the magistrates of Newport received two days before the attack was made^ 
that ^eat town must have been sacrificed. It showed the depth of degradation 
to wluch, he blushed to say, thousands of his fellow-countrymen had committed 
themselves : that it was intended, if the attack had been successful, to sack the 
mansions of the neighbouring gentry, and several gentlemen, distinguished for 
their ability and activity, were to have been savagely murdered. (Hear, hear.> 
Now, he would ask, was this £ngland where such projects could be contem-* 
plated ? He must say, that the continuance of the disturbances in the manufac- 
turing districts was principally chargeable on the Government, whatever the 
causes of those disturbances might have been. 

He charged the continuance of the disorders which had broken out on the present 
Ministers, and he considered that it was utterly impossible for them to bnng the 
minds of the people into a wholesome state ; for, dependinir, as they did, on the 
support of those who were opposed to all control, they could not take so firm a 
course as they themselves might think proper to pursue. For his own part, be had 
been a supporter of the Reform Bill ; he avowed it, and he was glad that he had 
b(»en so. He thought that a highly expedient and necessary measure ; but he 
could not but recollect that, during the discussions which took place upon that 
bill, it was stated by the organs of the Government that a large measure of reform, 
had been introduce on the express ground that so large a measure could not be 
opened again. (Hear, hear.) That ground had been given up by the present Go- 
vernment ; witness the rate-paying clause, which the noble lord opposite wished 
to alter; witness the ballot, which at last had been made an open question, it. 
appeared to him that the Government, in order to curry favour with a particula? 
section of the community, had neglected no opportunity of humiliating the ohurcb« 
How could it be otherwise with a Government whose main support rested on the 
Dissenters ? 

After adverting to the frightful state of the finances of the counlry, the hon, 
gentleman proceeded to say, that though the right hon. baronet (Sir G. Grey) had 
adverted with so much of exultation to the successes of the British arms in India* 
he must confess that though he was fully inclined to applaud the gallantry of our 
troops, he was not prepared to sav that he was satisfied with the policy of the 
Government. He was sorry to see ihe favour shown to the democratic section pf 
the eountry, and from all appearances it seemed that the word had again been 
given, ** Go a-head." He should therefore give his assent to the motion before 
the house. The right hon. baronet the member for Tamworfh knew perfectly 
well that after the passing of the Reform Bill, it would be madness to attempt to 
govern the people of this country on the old Tory principles. (Loud cheers from 
the Ministerial benches.) It was well known that the right hon. member for. 
Tamworth had a comprehensive and liberal mind, and he was perfectly convinced 
that any measure which he might propose would be supported by the whole 
strength of the pattv to which he belonged as if by one man. Entertaining these 
sentiments, he should reeord his vote in favour of the motion of the hon. baronet. 
(Hear, hear.) 

^.Vi RICE said, the Government was blamed for being weak, but if the obieot 
of the hon. baronet*s motion had been to degrade Her Majesty's Government, and 
to weaken the Executive, at a moment like this, a more favourable plan could 
not t^ave been adopted* He would ask hon. gentlemen opposite whether^ vhea 
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mieh m^ftiis were ftiiiploy«4, a temporary and imeeytftin ttiiitttph was Woi^tlijrbf 
attainment, and whether such a kind of warfare would dignify a more t^mpbratV 
and uncertain tenure of office. He did not wish to enter into an Irish discussion, 
but he could not avoid an expression of his regret that the peace of Ireiktiil 
should be endangered by any change of Administration. He regretted that tne 
new-born tranquillity of Ireland was still so much in its infancy, that it still de- 
pended for existence on the fostering care of the Ministry which gave that liberty 
birth. 

The present Government sought to place the church in a secure position by 
doing away with its abuses. The security and the danger of the church was 
within itself: its security was in its doctrines, its danger in the abuses of its dis- 
cipline. Municipal corporations had been refused to Ireland on the ground that 
they would be injurious to the Protestant church establishment. Without wish- 
ing to imitate the spirit of those who objected to them, he must say they were 
the worst enemies of the church, because they made the church a stumbling- 
block in the way of all necessary improvements. (Hear, hear.) The House of 
Ck)mmons ought to possess the confidence of the people, but how could that be 
the case, if the public time was wasted in party squabbling, instead of being de- 
voted to the consideration and furtherance of useful measures? (Hear, hear.) 
Whatever might be the object of the present motion, he hoped the result would 
be that the hands of the Ministiy would be strengthened, because they had sought 
to legislate on liberal and not on despotic principles. If the Ministry were com- 
pelled to have recourse to a dissolution, he hoped, nay he believed, that they 
would have a complete triumph over their political foes. He should therefore 
vote against the resolution, and trusted that it would be negatived, so that peace 
and satisfaction might prevail in the land. (Hear.) 

Mr. PAKINGTON said, [he had long entertained the opinion that the disi- 
missal of the present weak, inefficient, and vacillating Ministers from office was 
essential to the prosperity of this great empire, and therefore could not consent to 
give a silent vote on this momentous question. He considered this subject as 
peculiarly difficult of discussion, not from any paucity of matter, but from thfe 




cerns, that did not afford ground for the inculpation of Ministers. (Hear.) He 
confessed that he rejoiced in the motion which the hon. baronet the member for 
South Devonshire had brought forward. He cared little whether the result would 
give to the Government one of their measuring cast majorities of two or perhap)i 
of ten. (Hear, hear.) Whatever the numbers on either side might be, of one 
thing he was certain — ^it would show that in that house there was a party strong 
in number and ability (cheers and counter-cheers), prepared in perfect union and 
confidence, notwithstanding any delusive hope hon. gentlemen might entertain, to 
follow that great statesman whom they acknowledged to be their leader, and 
with whom they were ready to stand by the institutions of England. (Cheers.) 
On this ground he felt that this motion could not be otherwise than beneficial. 
But if he had any feeling of regret connected with this occasion, it was that the 
motion was not brought forward last year instead of now. (Hear.) No one wlio 
was conversant with the state of parties in that house could deny that had this 
resolution been proposed last year, it would have been carried. (Hear.) Such 
was his conviction then, and such it was now. If that motion had been submit- 
ted for the adoption of the house a year ago, the oountry would have been spared 
all the evils that had been inflicted on it between the last and the present session 
of Parliament. (Hear.) 

But it might be objected, if the motion would have been successful last year, 
why was there any risk of losing it now ? He replied, because in the interim the 
Government had, in order to secure the support of the ultra^Liberal members in 
that house, consented to make what to his mind appeared to be unwise and un- 
worthy concessions to the democratic spirit which had been lately proved to 
prevail in this country. (Hear, hear.) What was the first of those concession^ 
which Her Majesty's Ministers had made to the spirit of democracy ? They {lad 
consented that the ballot should become an open question in the Cabinet. (Hean 
hear.) It appeared to him, after the language which was used by the noble lora 
the Secretary for the Colonies on that subject, and the part he took in respect to t)^ 
Refonu Bill, and after the opinions held in both houses by the leading mennbm 



jof ,tbat IU)bI^ lord to consent to a^y further tribute to the democrs^tic spirit off the 
cpuntry« and iq make the ballot an. open question. (Hear.) Nothing, p^haps, 
had eKoated the public disapprobation niore strongly than the i«aaiver iawliioh 
Her ^Majesty's Government had prostituted the bench of justice to party purposes 
(cheers) j or, v^'heje that had not been the case, they had been actuated by the 
idle and infatuated hope that violence and disaffection might bo restrainied by 
favours. (Hear.) 

His hon. friend the member for Kilmarnock had alluded to the ease of Chief 
Justice Boulton, in Newfoimdland, who, because he entertained strong loyal 
opinions, and had striven to maintain the connexion between the colony and- (he 
mother country, was deprived of his office. (Hear.) But there was the case -ef 
Mr. Hagerman, the Solicitor-General in C!anada, who, because of bis warm 
feelings of affection and regard towards the church of England there, was like- 
wise dismissed. (Hear, hear.) There were, also, cases of a contrary character. 
A Mr. Viger was recommended to the bench of justice in Canada. Where and 
what was he now ? An exile from his country for treason. (Hear.) There was 
also the instance of Mr. Bedard, who was appointed to a seat on the bench of 
justice, and had been suspended for his share in the agitations of Lower Canada. 
(Hear, hear.) Coming nearer home, it would be found, that in spite of the 
^%rnings and knowledge of his previous history, the notorious John Frost had 
been placed on the bench of justice by the noble lord now the Secretary for the 
Colonies. (Cries of ** Oh, oh I' from the Ministerial side of the house.) He did 
not understand the meaning of those groans. (Hear, hear.) Was it or was it not 
a fact that he had stated? Did not the noble lord receive ample warning of the 
character of John Frost, and did he not, in spite of that warning, place him on 
the bench? (Hear, hear,) What was now the condition of that maa who was so 
promoted'by the noble lord? (Hear, hear.) 

. But he would now go to that part of the objectionable policy of Her Majesty's 
Government, which he would not hesitate to designate as the darkest trait i|i 
their mal-administration of public affairs — he meant the offer of a seat on the 
tiench of justice to the hon. and learned member for Dublin. - (Laughter on the 
Ministerial benches.) He had constantly observed, that whenever any allusion 
was made to the policy of the Government in reference to the hon. and learned 
member, it was met. by an unmeaning laugh — a. proof that there was no defence 
to be found in sound argument for that policy. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, whom he was glad to see in his place^-might receive 
his observations precisely as he pleased ; he should say nothing unparliamentayy 
or offensive to him ; but he would not shrink from saying that, looking at the 
political career of that hon. and learned member, from its beginning down to the 
presjBUt moment, he could not conceive any thing more disgraceful or discredit- 
able to any Administartion intrusted with the management of public affairs than 
to terminate that career by the promotion of the hon. and learned member to the 
bench of justice. (Cheers.) The Government had the power of disposing of their 
patronage as they pleased, and would no doubt do so as long as they had the 
power ; but they might depend on it that the country was not insensible to the 
manner in which they dis^josed of their patronage. (Hear.) So long as the bench 
of justice was prostituted in the manner he had mentioned, so long as disloyalty 
and disaffection met with the slightest encouragement or countenance, the people 
of this country could not but regard the conduct of the Government with apprehen- 
sion and alarm. (Hear, hear.) In his opinion, the general policy of the Govern- 
ment was most dangerous to the interests of the Established Church, and those 
Protestant institutions which the nation revered. (Hear.) The Judge-Advocate 
last night endeavoured to prove the contrary, but his arguments were used in 
vain. Let Her Majesty's Ministers answer this question — Did the church of Eng- 
land trust them ? (Hear, hear.) Had the church of England any confidence in 
any portion of the Government ? God forbid that he should say one word with 
regard to the private religious opinions and faith of any hon. gentleman opposite, 
but he did not hesitate to avow his opinion that the Government, as a l)ody, was 
hostile to the church of England. (Hear, hear.) 

Such he believed to be the general opinion out of doors, and whatever terms of 
reproach might be thrown upon that opinion, it was not without foundation. Look 
at the discreditable transactions, connected with the appropriation clause'r-the 
^be):.»tt^mptsi m^de to despoil the bisbops of tbeir. property«-'the a^bsne o£ 
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edacation of last year, whioh was scouted from one end of England io the otK«t 
— and, last of all, look to that strange and discreditable act the presentation of 
the in^del Owen by the Prime Minister to the Queen; and who oould not but 
feel that the church of England and the Protestant institutions of the land were 
not safe in the hands of the present Government ? (Cheers.)' The hon. member 
for Glasgow had said that the appointment of the hon. member for Kildareshire 
to the secretaryship of the Admiralty had been met with a savacre howl in this 
country. He denied the justice of that remark. (Hear, hear.) He should like to 
know in what part of the country, or at what public meeting or festival that savage 
howl had been raised ? He knew of no instance in which that appointment 
had been commented upon in an improper spirit. No objection had been 
made to that appointment on .the ground of religious opinion. (Hear.) But there 
had been great fault found with the appointment of the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary to the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade on other and on 
good grounds. Neither was the appointment of the hon. member for Water- 
ford, who had been made a lord of the Treasury, condemned because he was a 
Roman Catholic. (Cries of " Oh, oh I" from the Ministerial benches.) CJertainly 
not, but on other grounds altogether. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman had 
made himself obnoxious to a lar^e portion of the community as one of the leading 
advocates of a system of education which was hostile to the best interests of the 
nation. (Hear, hear.) That was not only his opinion as an humble individual, 
but he felt a strong conviclion that it was the opinion of the great majority of 
the people of this country. (Hear, hear.)j 

Some hon. gentlemen opposite had appealed to the results of some recent 
elections in a tone of tiiumph. He confessed that he thought they made their 
appeals on very slender grounds. (Hear.) A small number of seats had been 
vacated at the discretion of the Government: they had selected the places, and 
the result was that the elections at those selected places had been carried in the 
face of powerful opposition and by very trifling majorities. (Cries of " Oh ! oh !*' 
from the Ministerial benches.) Look at Newark ; not only had the election been 
carried there by a very small majority, but, if the public was correctly informed, 
by very extraordinary means. (" Hear, hear,** and ironical cheers.) He saw but 
very slight ground for boasting on the part of the hon. gentlemen opposite in re- 
gard to these elections. But other elections had taken place in consequence of 
the shifting of seats in the Ministry. Look at Beverley. (" Oh ! ** and laughter.) 
He did not see why that should be sneered at. If they would boast of the victories 
at Newark, and Falmouth, and Devonport, where the Grovernment had interest, 
and much interest, why should he not boast in return of Beverley ? (Hear, hear.) 
But there was another election to which was attached great importance. He'al- 
luded to the contest for Birmingham. That election had been very proudly spc^en 
of by the supporters of the present Government on the previous evening; out he 
would take the liberty of asking Her Maiesty's Ministers if they were aware that 
the hon. gentleman who had just taken his seat in that house as the representa- 
tive of Birmingham, who, he had not the slightest doubt, was most honest, and 
consistent, and conscientious in his views of the general policy of the Government 
— ^were Her Majesty's Ministers aware (he asked) that the hon. gentleman had 
plainly avowed from the hustings that he was a Republican ? (Loud cries of 
** Hear.*') It remained to be seen whether Ministers would benefit by his support. 
There he sat behind them, and that was another proof of the downward tendency 
of the Government when they saw it supported by an hon. member who had 
openly avowed republican principles. (Cheers from the Opposition side of the 
house.) Of course that hon. gentleman would not give them his support, but for 
his own reason — he had no doubt his price. Several cries of *' Onler," amidst 
which 

Mr. SCHOLE FIELD rose. He submitted to the chair whether it was not 
highly irregular and out of order in any hon. member to impute to another hon. 
member that he had his price. (Hear, hear.) 

The SPEAKER. — The hon. member is decidedly out of order, 'and I am sure 
he himself feels that the use of such language is disorderly. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PA KINGTON begged pardon for having used auy expression which was 
considered disorderly ; but he assured the house that he had no intention to hurt 
the feelings of the hon. member, and if what he had said could be considered to 
do so, he begged his pardon (hear) : he repeated that nothing was fiirther from bis 
intention than to impute Jto him any improper motive in any vote he might give. 



Ho only meaiii what might be said of himself ia givmg his support to. the tight 
hoa« baronet (Sir R. Feel), that in supporting a particular party the hon. member 
might expeet or hope to see his own principles earried out. That was. the meaning 
of his words, and nothing more. (Hear, hear.) To return to his argument : he 
would repeat, that when they saw a member who avowed republican principles 
supporting the present Government, it ought to be looked upon with alarm, and 
would be a good ground for supporting the motion of a want of confidence in that 
Government. The hon. member for Lambeth had said in his speech that what he 
was anxious to see was a steady Government. In that he fully concurred with the 
hon. member, but it was almost the only remark in which he did agree with him, 
and he was greatly surprised how the hon. member could apply the term 
'* steady *' to the present Government. Good Heavens, did they deserve the name 
of steady in their dealings with the appropriation clause ? Were they steady on the 
Jamaica question ? Were they steady in their policy towards Canada? (Cheers.) 
In fact, on what great question were they steady and firm ? The country, he would 
assert, were weary of those scenes of change and constant vacillation ; they were 
tired of seeing the Government truckUng first to one and then to the other end of 
those (the Ministerial) benches. 

It had been said by a noble lord in another place (if he had been reported cor- 
rectly), that this country was so circumstanced that it must exert itself with 
energy in order to keep its place amongst nations. Would not that be a good 
ground for desiring to see established a firm, a steady, a Protestant Government ? 
He would assert that in our present situation we were in danger as long as the 
present paralysis of government lasted. We required a Government which pos- 
sessed energy sufficient to put down disturbance, to check disaffection, to control 
agitation, and he was certain that nowhere could they look for the formation of 
such a Government except in the statesmen on the bench below him. (Cheers.) 
On these grounds he would give his hearty support to the present motion. 

Mr. MuNTZ rose at the same time with Captain F. H. Berkeley, but the cries 
of " New member " induced the latter to give way. 

Mr. MUNTZ said he had not intended to offer himself so early to the attention 
of the house, nor would he but for the allusions made to him by the hon. member 
who spoke last, who had described him as avowing republican principles. A charge 
of that kind had been made against him the other day on the hustings at Bir^ 
mingham, with the view, no doubt, of prejudicing him in the opinions of many, 
and he stated then what he would now repeat, that though he avowed republican 
principles he did not practise them. He did, in common with many others, admire 
the republican form of government, but if it .were proposed, with our wealthy 
aristocracy and rich church, to establish a republican Government here, he 
would strongly oppose it. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member (Mr. Pakington) had 
referred to him as;sitting behind Ministers. Wherever he sat he would act and vote 
as an independent man. He was as independent of Ministers as any man in that 
house, and he was also independent of support out of the bouse. He had never 
asked any man to vote for him, or thanked him for having voted for him. In 
fact he was pushed into the house against his will, which was what few other 
|i;entlemen could say. (Hear, and a laugh.) The honourable gentleman ob- 
jected to him for the seat he took in the house, but if he had taken his 
I^ace on the other (the Opposition side), would they object to him or speak 
of his p<ditical opinions? He believed not. (Hear, hear, 'and laughter.) 
As he was on his legs he hoped he might be allowed to say a word on the mo- 
tion before the house, though he was not present at its commencement. If the 
question were put to him whether he thought the present Ministers had the con- 
^dence of the country, he would say, ** No ;" but why ? Because he thought 
that they followed too closely in the steps of the hon. gentlemen opposite. 
(Hear, hear.) No man had better opportunities than he had of knowing the 
opinions of the people in the country, having acquired that information during an 
agitation of ten years, and he would repeat his opinion that the present Govern- 
ment followed too closely the steps of the gentlemen opposite. If they would 
imitate that example less, if they would adopt those measures which the country 
reauiredt then indeed they would deserve, and would obtain, its confidence. 
(Cneers frooi the Ministerial benches.) 

Captain F. H. BERKELEY then addressed the house, and, referring to some re- 
marks which had been made as to the magistrates at Bristol, said that Lord John 
BasseU had reoeived the ireeommendatiott of the to^n-council, and appointed the 
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n^agisirates. If it was necessary for him to saj^ anything further on that matter, 
he would only add that when, some time ago, riots took place at Bristol, the ma- 
gistrates had received the thanks of the town-council for their conduct. He 
mentioned this because he had seen a strong article in " The Times" on the sub- 
ject, in which a charge had been made on the Government as to the appointment 
of magistrates in that city. As to the origin and growth of Chartism, he con- 
sidered it to be the spawn of the faults and imperfections of the Reform Bill, in- 
stinct with vitality by Tory agitation. He concluded by giving his direct negative 
to the motion. 

Lord C. HAMILTON said that the fact of the withdrawal of so many troops from 
Ireland afforded no proof of the peace of that country, but rather of the exigencies 
of England ; but let it be borne in mind that Ireland had a very large constabu- 
lary force, not armed as ours, with staves, but with carbines and side-arms, like 
soldiers. He had listened with attention to the debate up to the present moment, 
and he had not heard any one member get up and justify his confidence in the 
Government on the ground of the present state of the country. Indeed, 
he had yet heard nothing from hon. members opposite which bore fully on 
the real question before the house, except the magnificent display of oratory 
which had been made in that admirable speech of the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman (Sir G. Grey). But, however glittering that speech was, it was not, when 
well considered, calculated to convince the mind. He owned, that in referring 
back to the speeches on the other side, there was, in all of them, a great dearth of 
allusion to some of the most important circumstances connected with the best in- 
terests of the country. 

He had heard scarcely any reference to the condition of our navy — to the 
merits of our policy in the Eastern parts of the world. As to our foreign policy, on 
which so much depended, hon. members were for the most part silent on the sub- 
ject. What was there to boast of with respect to that policy, or from which the 
supporters of Government could claim for it the confidence of the country ? Was 
it to be found in the course pursued by our Foreign Secretary, who first induced 
the late Sultan to commence a war against Mehemet Ali, and then left him to 
his fate ? There had been no explanation as to the course adopted in India, or at 
least as to the policy which dictated it. He did not believe that hon. gentlemen 
opposite would j)lume themselves on the fact that our troops out in India had 
behaved with their accustomed gallantry. They must all concur in admiration of 
the valour displayed by our countrymen, but that did not belong to one govern- 
ment or to one age, and after all, anything which could be said in praise of it 
would still leave the question of our Indian policy untouched. The house had yet 
to be informed of the probable effect of our late proceedings in India, on our 
position in that country, or on our commercial intercburse with it. On the ques- 
tion of China, and the late suspension of our commercial intercourse with it, there 
had also been little said, certainly nothing on which the Government could found 
any claim to the confidence of the country, for there was no doubt that if our 
Government had acted with more energy, our affairs in that country would before 
now have worn a better aspect. Then as to the blockade of the ports of the Rio 
de la Plata, there was no ground for any claim of confidence on the part of 
Government. We had no satisfactory accounts from that part of the world. Our 
commerce there was almost crippled, or indeed wds wholly so, and our vessels 
excluded by a blockade made before any declaration of war. No satisfactory ex- 
planation had been given on these points, and they formed so many grounds 
which would justify the motion of a want of confidence in the Government. It 
was acknowledged, as indeed it could by no man be denied, that Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor was the high priest of Chartism ; and it was to the full as undeniable 
that he, that same Mr. O'Connor, had been the avowed partisan of and co-opera- 
tor with the hon. gentleman opposite. It was too bad, then, to charge those 
members who sat on the Speaker's left hand with promoting or taking advan- 
tage of Chartism, when the source of that monstrous evil lay in the conduct of 
the present Government and their friends. He conceived that Her Majesty's 
Government were most culpable in allowing seditious meetings to be held, and in 
permitting seditious publications to go forth with impunity. 

It was quite as rhuch the duty of the Government to prevent the people com- 
mitted to their charge from being led away by evil counsel, as to protect the 
persons and property of that people from external violence. But, of course^ the 

bouse had not jforgotten the tnanner iu which the responsible advisers of the 
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Crown had thought proper to treat the proceedings which haS reduced this 
once-happy land to its present condition — ^they treated the authors of seditiouis 
publications and the utterers of seditious speeches as if no possible harm could 
arise from the conduct which they pursued. The people were told that they 
ought to make moral demonstrations ; but in the same breath they were tola 
to come armed, they were recommended to accustom themselves to the use of 
arms — they were induced to cultivate the art of acting together — they were 
marshalled, formed, organized; and publications were issued amongst them, 
giving instructions how best cavalry might be defeated. Surely it must 
be considered the duty of the Government to put an end to such a 
state of things. (Hear, hear.) Much had been said on the other side 
as to the want of unity on the part of those who supported the present motion. 
If that argument was good against the supporters of the motion, it was equally 
valid against its opponents. What claim had they to be called a united body? 
Were they agreed amongst themselves as to the repeal of the union ? Was there 
anything like that gjeneral concurrence which entitled them to taunt the ho- 
nourable mover and his friends with any lack of unanimity ? He confessed that 
he saw nothing in the unity of the other side which could eicite the least feeling 
akin to the confidence in the advisers of the Crown. Let the house only reflect 
upon the condition in which the country now stood — ^great commercial cities 
threatened with fire and anarchy — armed bodies of men assembling in various 
districts — the metropolis itself in such danger that upon one occasion 
it had been found necessary to keep the whole garrison under arms 
throughout the night. Was that a state of things, he would ask, to inspire a 
nation with confidence in its rulers? Did not these and the other grievances to 
which he had adverted fully justify him in saying that such a Government could 
not have and ought not to possess the confidence of the people or their represen- 
tatives ? It was therefore, as he conceived, his bounden duty to give the motion 
before the house his most cordial support. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord HOWICK said, that the hon. member for Worcestershire, who had re- 
cently spoken, observed that, in submitting to the house grounds for the adoption, 
of the present motion, the difficulty which he had was, not in the want of matter, 
but in the superfluity of matter. This observation he conceived, had no just war- 
rant or foundation ; on the contrary, it appeared to him that in the statements 
which proceeded from the other side, during the discussion which then occupied 
the attention of the house, there was the most total absence of anything like rea- 
sons possessing sufficient gravity and importance to justify a proceeding so much 
out of the usual course as that which then engaged the time of the House of 
Commons. A motion for the purpose of expressing want of confidence in the 
Ministers of the Crown, was a measure very rarely resorted to; it was the last 
resource of the representatives of the people in cases of great and unusual 
difficulty. On the present occasion no reason of a grave and overpowering 
description had been assigned. In fact, the reasons given in support of the 
motion were in no respect of a forcible character ; but, such as they were, they 
had been most satisfactorily answered by the speech of his right hon. friend who 
spoke in the early part of yesterday evening. That answer was so complete, that 
he should not now trouble the house with any remarks whatever, were it not that 
it was incumbent upon him to enter into some explanation of the circumstances 
under which it had become necessary that he should resign the office which he 
held under the Crown. It would be also necessary for him briefly to explain the 
grounds upon which, as an independent member of that house, he had resolved 
to join his hon. friends in their resistance to the present motion. 

He had no longer the honour to act with his noble friend near him, and he felt 
called upon shortly to lay before the house the reasons that led to the altered 
relations in which they stood towards each other. That was a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. He entertained a strong opinion that no public man should throw up 
an office that he had once accepted upon light or insufficient grounds, or without 
much consideration withdraw himself from a Government of which he once had 
formed a part. (Cries of " Question.") He threw himself upon the indulgence 
of the house. (Hear.) He was sure that when the hon. member for Lewes had 
sat in that house a little longer he would learn it was quite usual for a member 
who stood in his situation to be permitted to state the grounds upon which he had 
proceeded in reference to one of the most important steps which a public man. 
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could take. (Hear, hear.) On the one hand he wished to show that he h&d 
not resigned upon trifling; grounds ; but, though anxious to do that, he felt no less 
anxious to avoid uttering a single word calculated to give the least offence to 
those friends with whom he had up to the time of his resignation cordially acted, 
or make one remark likely to do injury to the cause or principles in support of 
which they had so warmly co-operated. For four years and a half he had acted 
with them as colleagues — he hoped that he should still enjoy their private friend- 
ship, and be able to continue to give that which he now cheerfully yielded, his 
general concurrence in their public measures. (Hear, hear.) Having made 
these few observations, he begged to express a hope that the house would receive 
with indulgence the statement which he now felt it his duty to submit. He need 
hardly recall to the recollection of hon. members the circumstances in which the 
Administration and the country stood at the time when they thought it right to 
tender their resignation in the month of May last. At that time they stated most 
truly that they had been driven to take that step by reason of their not receiving 
that amount of confidence from the house and the country which was necessary 
for the purpose of enabling them to conduct public affairs. They were deeply 
sensible of the injury which such a state of things inflicted upon the public in- 
terests ; but he must take leave to say that a considerable portion of that injury 
was to be imputed to the course pursued by the members upon the other side of 
the house. Every question that came under the consideration of Parliament was 
made a battle-field in which party conflicts, pushed to the utmost extremity, were 
decided ; and by which the important interests that ought to receive the un- 
divided attention of the Legislature sustained serious, and in some cases irre- 
parable, damage. When, by a most unexampled condition of affairs, they were 
called upon to resume their situations, they felt the greatest difficulty in over- 
coming the reluctance which they entertained again to undertake the duties, the 
anxieties, and the responsibilities of office ; and nothing less than a strong sense 
of the duty which they owed to Her Majesty could have induced them to overcome 
that reluctance. 

They very strongly felt the obligation under which they lay to support her who 
had so generously and so kindly supported them ; it was impossible that they could 
refuse that support against pretensions alike unjust and injurious. Although 
induced by that cause and influenced by the consideration to which he had ad- 
verted, once more to undertake the task from which they thought themselves re- 
lieved, yet it was felt by every member of the Government that it had become 
essential, so soon as the session should be brought to a close, to make an effort 
for the purpose of increasing: the strength, the power, and stability of the Adminis- 
tration. Such were the opinions of his noble friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment. But his (Lord Howick's) own notion of the mode in which the Government 
mii^ht be strengthened, and of the object for which the Administration ought to be 
changed, was thai of recovering, as far as it was possible for them to recover, the 
confidence of a numerous class of their supporters, or rather those who had been 
their supporters ; men who were sincerely anxious for a liberal course of govern- 
ment, but who were, at the same time, indisposed to any further changes in the 
constitution of Parliament. It was impossible for him or for any man to shut his 
eyes to the fact that, from the year 1834 to the period in question, there had been 
a constantly increasing defection from the ranks of their supporters : year by year, 
and month by month, one and, two at a time, their most respectable and steady 
supporters dropped off from them. In his opinion new arrangements had become 
necessary for the purpose of recovering the confidence of friends lost from causes 
into the detail of which it was not then necessary for him to enter. The wishes of 
those whose loss they had thus to deplore were evidently not opposed to the car- 
rying out of practical reibrms,^but they were men who had resolved to maintain the 
constitution of the House of Commons as already established. He was not aware 
of the views entertained upon this point by his noble friends who were the organs 
of Government in both houses ; with them, of course, the adoption of the mea- 
sures then to be taken principally lay ; all that he knew or could say of the matter 
was, that when the arrangements which upon that occasion had been resolved 
upon were communicated to him, they did not answer to the description which he 
had just been giving — in fact they appeared to him to be almost calculated to pro- 
duce an opposue effect frum that to which the intended changes ought to be di- 
rected. They were not made known to him' (Lord Howick) till within a few days 
of the prorogation of Parliament. 
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His noble friend^ then, for the iirst tune, communicated to him the alterations 
which it was proposed to effect. On the instant he stated those opinions upon 
the subject to which he had now given expression, and he left his noble friend, 
being fully persuaded of the great importance which belonged to the events then 
about to take place. After full consideration of this most grave and momentous 
subject, he wrote a letter to his noble friend, in which he embodied the various 
objections that he felt to the proposed arrangement. He did not offer any ob- 
jection to any particular appointment or any individual change — it would have 
been invidious to do so — it might have occasioned pain to others, it certainly 
would have produced great pain to himself had he been under the necessity of 
objecting particularly to any one or two alterations ; he should have felt an unsur- 
mountable objection to adopting any such course. It was proposed to bring 
about a considerable change in the frame and constitution of the Government, 
and it was to its general character as a whole that he took exception. It was 
the result of all the changes taken together which induced him to adopt the course 
that he then felt it his duty to follow. The letter to which he had just adverted 
was followed by some further correspondence to which he need not more par^ 
ticularly refer than to say that not one of his objections to the new scheme was 
admitted to be valid. The whole of the arrangements to which he objected were 
determined upon, and under those circumstances he felt it to be his duty humbly 
to tender his resignation, which was accepted. He had now stated briefly and im« 
perfectly the grounds which had determined his conduct, but he felt that the 
statement would be still more imperfect if he did not trouble the house with a 
remark or two upon the state of affairs which had rendered such a course a 
matter of unavoidable necessity. The position in which he was at that time 
placed had been to him a source of deep anxiety ; but there was one point upon 
which he entertained not the least doubt — namely, that the composition of the 
Government should not be such as to encourage undefined expectations of further 
change. 

He was aware that many contended that although much had been done, much 
more was still required to be done— that legislation ought to have proceeded more 
rapidly than it had done, and that many improvements in our laws were still re* 
quired* He did not dispute those facts, but he denied that the fault, if fault there 
was, arose from the constitution of the House of Commons. Let those who main- 
tained a contrary opinion point out a single good and useful measure that had 
failed because it had not received from the representatives of the people that sup- 
port which the people themselves would be disposed to give to it. He had con^ 
sidered the conduct of Government and the march of legislation since the passing 
of the Reform Act, and he could not help thinking that the house, as it was at 
present constituted, reflected faithfully the sense of the majority of the educated 
and enlightened classes of the community in this country. (Cheers.) If there 
was any difference of opinion between the house and the country, he was prepared 
to maintain that the house was, in point of liberality and enlightenment, in ad- 
vance of the constituency. That might naturally be expected to be the case, for 
it was the duty of the House of Commons not merely to represent but to lead and 
instruct public opinion. He thought that such was the state of things at present, 
and that when hon. members stated, as the hon. member for Liverpool had done * 
last night, that their object was to establish a more liberal commercial policy and 
a more general diffusion of education among the people, they would And them- 
selves in the present times greatly deceived if they expected that a House of Com* 
mens elected upon a more extended principle of representation would be mure 
favourable than the present house was to such opinions as these. He also re- 
membered that during the debates upon the Reform Act the house used to be 
cautioned against what, in the language of these days, was called mistaking the 
means for the end, and they used to be told that the object to be kept in view was, 
not to constitute a perfect House of Commons, but to procure good laws ; and 
some, who now expressed extreme opinions as to the necessity of further changes, 
thinking probably, in these days, that the Government was acquiring too much 
popularity, said then, on the contrary, that the house should wait to see what use 
Government would make of a reformed House of Commons where they got it. 

It did appear to him that it would be at present a very threat error to postpone 
useful legislation for the purpose of obtaining a better legislature. Every one 
knew that during the contests upon the Reform Bill, the work of legislation was 
absolutely at a stand. A good system of representation — nay, more, the object of 
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such a system-^a good govemm&nt, was only desirable because it promoted Ifae 
happdness of the people, and that^ happiness could not fail to be disturbed if the 
•body politic were agitated by continual change. For these reasons he thought it 
liighly inexpedient, so soon after a great alteration had taken place in the consti^ 
tution of the House of Commons, to begin over again the work of re-construction. 
Such was his opinion before the recent disturbances had taken place in the 
country ; but since that time, taking into consideration the state of mind and 
feeling that prevailed among a large proportion of the working classes, the dis- 
content and spirit of combination which existed, and which were symptoms cal- 
culated to excite the greatest alarm, he entertained still more strongly the convic- 
tion to which he had originally come. It had been said, and by an authority from 
whom he least expected to hear such an opinion, that the prevalence of discon- 
tent proved the necessity of large concessions to remove it ; and that, as it had 
been expressed, a larger proportion of the people ought to be admitted within 
the pale of the constitution. He confessed he could not concur in this view of 
the case. He thought it impossible for any man to pay attention to the proceed- 
ings which had taken place at various Chartist meetings, without perceiving that 
the principal speakers, who endeavoured to impress upon their hearers the neces- 
sity of viglent changes in the constitntion, did not rely on any argunaents to show 
what measures a well-constituted House of Commons would have it in its power 
to adopt for the purpose of remedying the evils of which complaint was made, or 
in what respect the present House of Commons had failed to discharge its duty 
to the nation. Such was not the nature of their arguments. Their object was of 
a far more summary nature— it was to infer, from the poverty and distress which 
now existed in some parts of the country, that there was something wrong in the 
present constitution of Parliament, and that if Parliament were what it ought to 
be, distress and poverty ought to be dispelled like the morning mist, and ease and 
plenty to be diffused throughout the land. They maintained, and impressed upon 
their deluded hearers, that the result of their obtaining an increase of political 
power would be an improvement in their own condition, and the receipt of higher 
wages for less work. It had been remarked more than once in the course. of this 
debate, that discontent prevailed among the class of labourers who were best paid. 
He was not prepared to dispute that fact, but it did not follow that the greatest 
distress and poverty had the greatest tendency to produce a desire for higher 
wages ; and he appealed to honourable members who represented manufacturing 
districts, whether the bait held out by the speakers at those meetings were not 
such as he had described— whether the subject was not treated by them as a 
knife-and-fork question, which meant a question affecting the prospects of im- 
provement in the physical condition of the lower classes ? If this were so, every 
one must be perfectly aware how vain, how foolish, and how mischievous such 
notions were ; and how absurd it was to suppose that any possible change in the 
laws could produce an immediate improvement in the condition of the working 
classes, and how much more absurd it would be to expect any such immediate 
improvement from any alteration in the constitution of the legislature, which was 
only ao instrument for making laws. Such improvement could only take place 
slowly and gradually, and must be the work of the working classes themselves, 
promoted and assisted by good laws, which of themselves could not add a single 
fraction to the amount of public wealth. 

Good laws and good government could do no more' than promote individual 
exertions by securing to individuals the fruits of their labour, and by encouraging 
habits of industry and virtue, which were the only sources of the prosperity of in- 
dividuals or communities. Was it not obvious, then, that it would be impossible 
to deal with this kind of discontent by recommending a larger number of the 
people to be taken within the pale of the constitution ? People were disappointed 
with the Reform Bill, because it had not worked a species of miracle ; would not 
the same disappointment follow if charges were made which would amount to an 
entire subversion of the constitution ? It would still remain for those who preyed 
upon the passions of the people, and misled them to their ruin, to advance the 
insane doctrine which had been already put forward — that every capitalist and 
man of property was the natural enemy and oppressor of the working mui. 
When such was the actual position of the country, ai^d such the spreading desire 
for dtianges which were impracticable without leading to confusion, surely pni** 
dence ought to teach the house to avoid measures which could encourage among 
the ln^bouring population expectations of further changes in the constitutiim, :or 
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irfaiolicQttidlead them to distrusti the permanence of thejexistmg inatitiitkmB i and 
he could- not help obserWng, that those who were pressing for further reforms 
played, although undesignedly, the game of those who had designs of a far dif- 
ferent nature, for they could not secure their object without producing in the 
jBountry at large an impression that Parliament was not doing its duty, and that 
was the first step towards carrying into effect the designs of those agitators whose 
And it was to pull down what now existed. 

■f If by progressive reform were meant most thorough and searching practical 
reform, the improvement of all our laws, the adoption of a more liberal commer- 
cial policy, measures for rendering the administration- of justice more prompt, more 
certain, cheap, and easily accessible to all classes of Her Majesty's subjects- 
measures for the general diffusion of education and religious instruction through- 
out the country — if measures of that description were referred to, no one could be 
more sincerely desirous of progressive reform than himself. Perhaps he carried 
his views on those points, and was prepared to support measures based on them, 
to an extent beyond many of those with whom he had acted ; but if by progressive 
reform were meant a constant change in the constitution of the Legislature and in 
the distribution of political power — that the country was to be kept without ceas- 
ing in a state of agitation (cheers from the Opposition), that men's minds, never 
directed to practical reforms, should be absorbed by propositions of that kind, of 
which the effect would be chiefly to transfer political power /rom one class to 
another — if such were the definition of progressive reform, he could conceive no 
greater curse to a country. (Cheers from the Opposition.) He believed that among 
the qualities which rendered some forms of government better calculated than 
others to promote the welfare of the community, of which after all, they should 
never lose sight as their great final object, there were few, if apy, of more impor- 
tance than the possession of a certain degree of stability and firmness ; to which 
stability of the constitution and the absence of exciting contests as to the form of 
ths government, in spite of many imperfections, he mainly attributed the progress 
made by this country during the last 150 years in civilisation and prosperity, almost 
unexampled in the history of the world. (Hear.) He believed, therefore, that the 
true policy at the present moment of those who wished well to the working classes, 
was by every means in their power to discourage the expectation of further changes 
in the constitution of Pai'liament, and direct their attention instead to those prac- 
tical reforms of which he had spoken. He did not mean to say that those reforms 
being carried, the people having become better educated and more enlightened, it 
might not be expedient at some future period, in consequence of that alteration in 
the state of the country, to make a corresponding change in their political institu- 
tions. He was not one of those who would be so rash as to say, that the time 
would never come when such changes and improvements might not be necessary. 
He contented himself with judging of the times he saw, and in the present state of 
public opinion he was persuaded it would be most injudicious to attempt any fur- 
ther alterations in the constitution of this country. He would not be understood to 
go further than the noble friend the Secretary of State for the Colonies went in 
the {tpeeches he made to the house last year, or to exclude those improvements in 
the machinery of the Reform Act which he thought it still required. No one could 
be more anxious to promote those improvements than himself. (Hear, hear," 
from Lord John Russell.) 

. Above all, some improvements in the system of registration, which in its pre- 
sent state did work most oppressively C' Hear, hear,'' firom Lord Stanley), he was 
most anxious to accomplish. But he might be asked why, admitting improve- 
ments of that description, he was not prepared to assent to still greater changes, 
and modify the existing Reform Bill according to what was originally proposed ? 
He accepted the Reform Bill in the state in which it passed, as a settlement of a 
great disputed question ; and because it now existed, because if he now departed 
from what was then settled/ although he might have wished some particulars of 
the settlement had been different, he could not foresee where the process of dis- 
turbance might stop, he repeated, he, for one, could not consent to attempt the 
task of constitutional reform until he saw a great necessity and some fair pros- 
pect, that having made some definite change, he might there rest. He had 
thought it necessary thus fully to state his opinion upon this important subject, 
faeeause he confessed they had materially affected his view of the arrangements 
jwhich were proposed by the Government last autumn. (Hear, hear.) At the 
aaipe-tuuehe mustnotbe supposed to imply or insinuate the slightest belief or 
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id«a that his nohla firiend the iMtder in that house, or his noble friend at'the head 
of the Grovernment in the other house of Parliament, bad in any respect departed 
from the opinions they had so long entertained. (" Hear, bear/' from Sir R, 
Peel.) While he had the honour ' of belonging to that Government, he certainly 
understood that their policy was to maitain uninjured the settlement established 
by the Reform Bill, and he believed such it still continued to be. He did not 
relinquish the situation which he held in that Administration because he believed 
that there was to be any change in its policy ; far otherwise. His reason was, as 
he had already explained, that he differed from his noble friend not as to what 
should be the policy of the Government, but as to the means by which be believed 
it could best be carried into effect. He trusted he might prove to be mistaken ^ 
he thought, however, that no public man, having been overruled in opinion on a 
question of such importance, was under any obligation of honour or duty, but the 
contrary, to join in carrying on a Gk)vernment which he believed in his conscience 
there was not the means of conducting with credit to those who composed it.— - 
(Cheers from the Opposition benches.) 

Anticipating a withdrawal of the support of the House of Commons and of 
the country in consequence of certain measures which had been adopted, al- 
though approving of the general policy of the Government, he thought he was 
perfectly justified in refusing to be a party to their arrangements. But there was 
no inconsistency in holding that opinion — in maintaining the most sincere and 
honest desire which he now professed that he might turn out to be mistaken, and 
that his noble friend might meet with greater support than he anticipated. He 
could only say, that-any support he could give never should be withheld; he 
should be proud, as an independent member of that house, to follow his guidance. 
as for four years and a half he had followed it as a colleague. He should most 
cordially join in resisting this motion, not only from the confidence he placed in 
his noble friend and colleagues, but also from his apprehension as to what must 
be the result if the house came to a vote hostile to the existing Administration. 
He must consider by what species of Government it could be succeeded. He 
had been too long in opposition to the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) to make 
it necessary for him to say that upon many points of the highest and deepest in- 
terest he should consider it a great misfortune to the country if that right hon. 
gentleman should succeed his noble friend above him. The feeling had been 
greatly strengthened by what had occurred during the reeess. Even before and 
during the last two or three years he thought that the confidence of impartial 
and cool-minded men in the party which sat opposite must have been greatly 
shaken by the course they had pursued. (Hear.) It was impossible for him to 
observe the conduct of many gentlemen opposite otherwise than with the highest 
disapprobation — he had almost used a still stronger expression — with reference 
to the poor laws. fOheers and ironical cheers.) 

The leaders of the party, no doubt, had abstained from taking a part in that 
agitation. He wished he could say they had done more than abstained in its ear- 
lier stages. (Loud cries of " Hear, hear,*' from Sir Robert Peel.) But although 
the leaders whom he saw opposite had, in general, not been parties to that agita- 
tion, he could not say the same of the newspapers which advooated the interests 
of the party. (Derisive cheers. ) He had yet to learn that newspapers in this coun- 
try did not exercise a great and formidable power, and that they were not, to a very 
considerable extent, influenced by what they believed to be the views and interests 
of particular parties. The agitation, however, was not confined to newspapers. A 
very large number of gentlemen who sat opposite had made use of the anti-poor« 
law cry as a means of carrying: their elections. Mr. Oastler was under the protec- 
tion of the party. (*' Oh, oh I") Even Sir George Murray had condescended at 
Manchester to make use of expressions with reference to the New Poor Law which 
were only worthy of the columns of a party newspaper. It was the anti-poor-law 
cry which produced Chartist agitation. But, during the last recess, means still 
more dangerous had been resorted to for the purpose of exciting the people. He 
alluded to the attempt made to get up the cry of '* No Popery,*' and *' The church 
in danger.'* (" Oh, oh !'*) He was glad to hear that hon. members opposite were 
ashamed of it. If the right hon. baronet were to return to power, he would, of ne- 
cessity, be compelled to trust in a great measure in Ireland to men who, for the 
last four or five years, had not ceased to pour forth every speeies of contumely on 
the religion of three-fourths of the population of that country. (Hear, hear.) It 
might be very true that the right hon. baronet disapproved of the eonduet of these 
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persons, and the langfutge they had uged. Indeed h« (Lord Howlok) was con>« 
vinced that such m^as the case ; and he had seen evident symptoms that gentle- 
men who professed extreme opinions felt the necessity of availing themselves of 
the talents of the hon. baronet ; and, though placed under his leadership and 
guidance, they yet entertained no real respect or veneration for him. (** Oh, oh I** 
and cheers.) The wounds of 1829 were not yet healed; they were but thinly 
skinned over ; and it was obvious to all observers how much hollowness there was 
in the present apparent union of persons entertaining opinions so discordant. 
(Hear, hear.) Let this be as it miffht, the hon. baronet would, from the want of 
supporters in the sister kingdom, of necessity find himself thrown into the hands, 
in a great measure, of those individuals who had pursued the line of conduct he 
had referred to; and such a result must be attended with serious danger. (Hear, 
hear.) 

He did not believe that there was anything in a change of Government to still 
the tempest which now raged in this division of the kingdom, or at once to put 
down the discontent and disaffection which all knew to exist, and all lamented. 
But a change of government must be looked upon with the greatest apprehension 
and alarm, which would add to danger in England and Scotland, danger also in 
Ireland. (Hear, hear.) He had gone further than he had intended when he first 
rose, but he felt anxious to take the present opportunity of making an unreserved 
and explicit declaration of his opinion on the present aspect of public affairs ; and 
before he concluded, he had only to express his heartfelt hope and trust that he 
had said nothing which could by possibility wound the feelings of those friends 
with whom he had heretofore acted, or in the slightest degree tend to produce 
any estrangement or alienation between them. If, however, the contrary of what 
he hoped were the result of his observations, he confessed it would give him far 
more pain than any obloquy to which he might have been exposed by leaving his 
conduct unexplained. He trusted he had avoided this danger (" Hear, hear," 
from Lord John Russell), for he did really think it his duty to state the reasons 
which compelled him very unwillingly to retire from Her Majesty's councils. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. GRAHAM was glad that it had Men to his lot immediately to follow 
the noble lord who had just sat down. He had heard parts of that noble lord's 
speech with sincere satisfaction, having served under his noble father when the 
Reform Bill was introduced; and, imagining that the noble lord here represented 
the opinions of that noble individual, he rejoiced at least to find that the noble 
lord (Howick), rejecting, perhaps, the term " finality," was still resolved to adhere 
to the existing Reform Act, as a great and satisfactory settlement of a vital con- 
stitutional measure. (Cheers.) In several parts of the noble lord's speech he 
entirely concurred, but it was with astonishment unbounded, that, aller listening 
to the noble lord's premises, he had heard the noble lord's conclusion. (Hear, 
hear.) He admitted the noble lord*s proposition, that a motion like the present 
was one of great importance, and could only be justified by strong reasons and 
unusual circumstances ; and if he were called on to state one single circumstance 
which warranted the motion, he should say that the secession of the noble lord 
from the Ministry, grounded as that secession was on the reasons he had stated, 
constituted in itself ample and sufiicient reason for the attack on the Government 
which had proceeded from that, the Opposition, side of the house. (Cheers.) 

Let him recall to the recollection of the house what the noble lord had stated. 
He had referred, in the first placC) to the transactions which had taken place in 
May last •; and, strong as were the expressions of the two noble lords who es- 
pecially represented the Grovemment in either house, on announcing that they had 
lost the confidence of the Parliament in a great crisis of public affairs, and that 
they were consequently induced to resign office and quit the conduct of the Go- 
vernment — strong as were their expressions at the time, they seemed weak indeed 
when compared with the declaration which the noble lord (Howick) had just made 
of the conscious incapacity of the Government, of which he was a distinguished 
member, any longer to conduct the affairs of this great nation in a crisis which 
was then considered dangerous, and whilst the Government was daily becoming 
weaker from the secession of powerful and important friends, until at last the ma- 
jority by which that Government was supported dwindled in that house to five. 
(Cheers.) The noble lord said, *' he left his colleagues because he thought 
they had not the means of carrying on the Government with credit to 
those who composed it" (Cheers*) He (Sir J. Gri*aham) wanted no farther 
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argament tluin that. That w&s exactly fiis ease. (Cheei*d.) It was all he dtH 
the gentlemen around him contended for. It was now admitted in the' 
plainest, most honest, and distinct terms hy the nohle lord, who was the best wit- 
ness, that even in August last he left the Government because he felt and knew 
that his late colleagues had not the means of canning on the Government '* with 
credit to those who composed it." (Loud cheers.) But was that the whole of the 
nohle lord's admission ? By no means. The noble lord felt that the Gtrvernment 
required further assistance, by which it might be strengthened ; but he^thought that 
that aid ought not to be sought from those who desired more changes in the con- 
stitution of this country. (Cheers.) The noble lord thought that assistance of a 
§ articular kind was required, and that it was to be sought from those who were not 
isposed to favour a democratic movement, and to produce further changes in the 
constitution. (** Hear, hear,' and " No, no," from Lord Howick.) He certainly 
had understood the noble lord to say, that in order to strengthen the Government, 
it was necessary in his opinion to seek aid from those who were in favour of 
progressive improvement, but opposed to any great change in the constitution of 
that house. (Cheers.) 

Now, as the noble lord entertained the opinion that the Government, weak as it 
was before any change, had become still weaker by the changes which had taken 
place, he (Sir James Graham) confessed that his astonishment was infinite to find 
that the noble lord hesitated one instant in supporting a motion which declared 
that the (jrovernment, as now constituted, after the objectionable changes to which 
the noble lord adverted had taken place, was not worthy of the confidence of the 
house. (Cheers.) The noble lord had said that he felt that the responsibility of 
a Minister was great in quitting his colleagues in a crisis of difficulty and danger. 
He said, that when he left the Ministry there was danger in the state of affairs ; 
but the danger was now ten times greater, and this constituted a still stronger 
reason why the noble lord ought to vote for the present motion. (Hear, hear.) He 
asked the noble lord, who, as a Minister of the Crown, was so conscious of the 
weakness of the Crovernment, who disapproved of and remonstrated, but without 
avail, against certain changes, and who thought himself justified in quitting the 
Administration, how he could now vote in opposition to independent gentlemen 
who brought forward a motion directly embodying the sentiments which he had so 
eloquently expressed. (Cheers.) The noble lord had avowed many principles in 
which he concuired. He had declared himself in favour of progressive reform, 
provided any great change in the constitution of the house was carefully avoided. 
That was the very doctrine entertained by gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side 
of the house. ("Hear, hear,'* and ironical cheers.) If it were not for the unfor- 
tunate cry on the subject of the poor laws, he should not despair of seeing the noble 
lord cross from one side of the house to the other. (Cheers and laughter.) He 
could not perceive that any great difference now existed between gentlemen on his 
side of the house and the noble lord ; and he could assure the noble lord that he 
concurred in all he hud said respecting the expediency . of progressive reform, so 
long as that great measure, the Reform Act, was not touched. (Hear, hear.) Nay 
more, he would support improvements in the Reform Act to the extent mentioned 
by the noble lord. He thought the registration system as now settled objection- 
able and vexatious in a high degree, and he would be quite ready to join with the 
noble lord in effecting its improvement. He understood the noble lord to assign 
as his reason for giving the Grovernment his support on the present occasion that 
he hoped and believed the heads of the Government, notwithstanding the objection- 
able changes which had taken place, still adhered to the principles which we r 
expressed by the noble lord the Secretary of the Colonies in the course of las 
year. 

This brought him to the matter he was 'anxious to state to the house as the 
reason for this vote which he should deliberately give in favour of the motion. He 
could assure the noble lord he would find his present position very uncomfortable. 
He was in this situation, that having raised his hand against every one, he would 
find every one's hand raised against him. (Cheers and laughter.) He had dealt 
out censure on every part of the house, but the slightest portion had fallen to the 
lot of the Opposition ; and, in the balanced state of his mind, the noble lord would 
no doubt find great relief in coming over to that side of the house, to which hb 
seemed to gravitate. (Renewed laughter.) The hon. member for Carlow, who 
spoke last night (Mr. Gisborne), stated that he took his stand on two great questlons^^ 
whiiph he thougbit entitled the . Goyernment to the confidence of the<^attiitry; the' 
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first was tiie Irish Tithe Act» and the seeond the Reform Act. Now he (Sir J. 
Graham) also took his stand on those two questions, and he hoped the house would 
hear with him while he proved to the satisfactioni^f every impartial man, that hoth 
as regarded the conduct of the Administration, ^s now constituted, in reference 
to the Tithe Act of 1835, and in reference to their tampering with the Reform Act, 
they were not entitled to the confidence of the British puhlic. (Hear, hear.) In 
the first place, he would call the attention of the house to what exactly took place 
with respect to the Tithe Act, which was the origin of that unhappy dispute he- 
tween himself and the gentlemen opposite, and which dissolved their political con- 
nexion. On the 7th of May in that ) ear, the nohle lord opposite (Lord J. RusseU), 
after expressing in terms only too flattering his attachment to friends with whom 
he'differed on the question of appropriation, stated that *' nothing but an imperative 
sense of duty could lead him to risk the loss of political connexion with friends 
whom he so much esteemed, but that, in his judgment, such was the importance 
of the principle of tlie alienation ot a portion of the property of the church for secu- 
lar purposes, that under no circumstances could he refrain from urging it, and that 
it was his paramount duty to do what he called justice to Ireland,*' and from that 
time to the present that had been the catchword of a party sitting on the opposite 
side of the house. (Hear, hear.) 

In consequence of that declaration, he and his noble friend (Lord Stanley), with 
two other colleagues, left Lord Grey's Grovernment, which was succeeded by the 
(^vernment of the noble lord opposite, and he brought in a tithe bill very similar 
to that which bad been introduced by Lord Grey's Government in 1834, but 
embodying this noxious principle of appropriation. What then did the noble lord 
state ? He said that ^'.the real strength of the principle was such, that if the right 
hon. gentleman (Sir R. Peel) could count on a majority of 100 that very night, yet 
it would be brought forward year after year, and neither the right hon. gentleman 
nor any other minister, would be finally able to maintain resident ministers in 
those districts and places where the absence of Protestant population justified the 
statement that a church was not wanted.'' And the noble lord made this remarkable 
declaration, that *' he was so convinced of the importance of the principle — of its con* 
taining so much within itself, and of its bearing on the peace and good government 
of Ireland, that he would not delay its insertion in the bill for one instant, even 
if he were confident that the effect of urging it would be to destroy any Ministry 
which might exist." The noble lord then brought forward the resolution which 
overturned the Administration of the right hon. gentleman near him, and the 
adoption of the principle of that resolution was made a condition of Lord Melbourne's 
Administration as now existing. Then, talk not to him of Government principle I 
(Cheers.) 

If an^ Government were bound to a principle from which it was impossible to 
depart, it was the Government opposite, which was irrevocably pledged to the 
principle of appropriation. (Cheers.) But what was the declaration of Lord 
Melbourne when pressed in the House of Lords on this subject in 1836 ? It was 
suggested that it was possible for him to give way on this principle; but the noble 
lord stood oip and "declared his adherence to this great and decided principle of 
the bill, which he had adopted and was determined to abide by, and from an ad- 
herence to which he could not possibly depart without a sacrifice of character and 
reputation, and the success of which he firmly believed would be beneficial to 
the country ; he, therefore, and his colleagues were determined to stand by the 
resolution, which he thought not rash or violent, but calculated to set the question 
at rest on grounds really satisfactory to the country.'' (Hear, hear.) Now, he 
particularly called on the house to listen to the words he was about to quote, and 
if a Government, which could depart from a pledge so solemn as that he should 
now read, was entitled to the confidence of the country, then he must say that no 
Administration could ever be convicted of a breach of engagement, or ever be 
declared by the legislature of any country unworthy of confidence. (Hear, hear.) 
Lord Melbourne added, that, *' not only in point of honour, but in point of feeling, 
and of every regard which they could consider binding as public men, he and his 
colleagues felt bound to adhere to the principle and letter of this resolution." 
(Loud cheers.) He saw the hon. member for Shefi&eld in his place. He would 
beg to remind the hon. member of a recent communication made by him to his 
cpnstituents. The hon. member there referred to something which he (Sir J. 
Grah^^ bad done with respect to the corn laws, and, having done so, he (Sir J. 
(^rfhaoi) Vped that b« \?Qttld ftUgyr biai to rofresb tun ree^lte^^m vrith regard to 
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a de«kmikm k^ had tnade to his Constituents either this y^9» or the year before. 
He (Sir J. Graham) thought he had sean an account or a report stating that the 
hon. member had declared that t^ abandonment by the Ministers of the resolution 
affirming the principle of approbation was the basest act of political tergiversa- 
tion which he had ever met with in the course of his own experience. (Loud cries 
of " Hear, hear.") 

But» no doubt, the hon. member would explain, if not to the house, at lea^ to 
his constituents, how, after this marked declaration of his sentiments towards 
them, he could bring himself to give a vote of confidence in this Government. 
(Hear.) Having now discussed this part of the subject, he came to another 
fact bearing closely upon it, on which he founded his vote of want of confidence. 
He declared that the settlement which had been made of the tithe question was 
quite satisfactory to his (the Opposition) side of the house. (Hear, hear.) It 
was quite satisfactory because, dropping as it did the appropriation principle, it 
gave a triumph to the Conservative party, who had always been opposed to that 
noxious principle. (Hear, hear.) It was quite satisfactory, because he was happy 
to say, in its operation, it had given peace to Ireland, which had been much vexed 
and deeply endangered by the agitation of that noxious principle. (Loud cheers.) 
But still at the moment of the settlement of that great question there was danger. 
(Hear, hear.) Great apprehensions were entertained respecting the practical 
operation of the principles embodied in the measure. It was said that it must 
taint rent, and give a possibly less degree of security to the Protestant establish- 
ment. In this state of things how had Her Majesty's Government acted? 
Within three months from the passing of the measurie, a noble lord— a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of a county, occupying a very distinguished position in Ireland as being 
eminently favoured by the Government and favoured by the Crown — ^within 
three months of the passing of this act, this Lord Lieutenant of a county headed 
an address for convening a meeting to sign a petition to Parliament for the total 
extinction of tithe, (hear), and for the appropriation of the amount to secular 
purposes. (Loud cries of " hear.*') So that the person who leads the way, the 
dangerous course most calculated to injure the Protestant church most deeply, is 
a Lord- Lieutenant of a county, occupying a place at the Court of Her Majesty, 
and distinguished by marks of especial favour, and that noble lord still retains his 
place — still retains his favour-*-and so shows to the whole people of Ireland that 
adherence to the principle of appropriation was still the most effectual method of 
retaining Court favour. (Tremendous cheering.) He (Sir J. Graham) was told 
that the noble lord had subsequently had conferred upon him a peculiar mark of 
the Royal favour— thai he had received a badge of distinction, thereby showing to 
the people of Ireland and to the country the high degree of favour in which he 
was held at Court. (Renewed cheering.) After such conduct, therefore, he 
(Sir J. Graham) confidently asked was this a Government that could be deemed 
worthy of the confidence of the House of Commons? (Hear, hear.) 

Bat, pasnng this oft-told tale of Ireland, he came to the declaration of the 
noble lord the member for Northumberland (Lord Howick) with respect to the 
charges which had recently been introduced into the Administration. His rig^ 
hon. friend, the Judge- Advocate-General (Sir G. Grey), and in passing he (Sir J. 
Graham) hoped he might be allowed, though now opposed to him in politics, to 
use the language of compliment, and say how much his ancient feeling of friend- 
ship was gratified by the talent which ,his right hon. friend had displayed in his 
speech last night, in which he had fully justified the prediction which he (Sir J. 
Graham) had always made of him, that he would one day occupy the highest place 
in the debates and discussions in the House of Commons, had reproaehed hon. 
members on the Conservative side with the time at which they brought forward 
these charges. Now he (Sir J. Graham) had sat long in that house — he had 
been long in Opposition (hear, hear)-^he had had some practice in the proceed- 
ings of political parties there ; and he must say that he had always observed that 
when objections were taken by a Government to the time at which charges were 
brought forward, and particularly when they professed to be delighted with the 
challenge (loud cries of Hear, hear), there was something pinching in the chaise 
and the challenge. (Vociferous cheers.) His right hon. friend had asked what 
new circumstances had arisen? He (Sir J. Graham) woukl tell the house what 
new circumstances had arisen since the Government became the distracted and 
distressed Government they now were-— since they came down in May last and 
declared their incapability, under existing drcttmetaQceS) to oarry on i)m admiush 
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tration of affairs any longer. (Hear, hear.) He would tell the house of three or 
fbur circumstances which had occurred since then. First was the ease of the 
Marquis of Normanby. The nature of his conduct in Ireland had been prored 
by testimony from which there was no appeal— proved and put upon record. His 
oonduct had been censured by one branch of the Legislature. (Hear, hear, from 
Lord J. Russell.) 

The noble lord cried ** Hear, hear '\ but the fact was so. The House of Peers 
had ]>assed what amounted to a censure on the conduct of the noble marquis ; at 
least it was so considered by the noble lord opposite in a speech he made in his 
place on that occasion. (Hear, hear.) Why was the Marquis of Normanby so 
censured by one branch of the Legi8lature[? For the manner in which he had 
exercised the prerogative of mercy. (Hear, hear.) For his conduct to the 
judges of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) For the general tenour of his management of 
Irish affairs. (Hear, hear.) Well, the noble marquis had lately been transferred 
fk*om the colonies to the Home Department, where it was his peculiar pro- 
vince to advise Her Majesty on the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, where he 
was frequently called upon to confer with the judges, and where he was again, in 
effect, at the head of the Government of Ireland. (Loud cheers.) Next he 
(Sir J. Graham) came to the subject of the colonies. The noble lord had no; 
been particularly successful in his measures for the management of the colonies ; 
but he had last year given at length his reasons for preferring the Jamaica Bill 
which was rejected to that which had obtained the sanction of Parliament. Now, 
the noble lord was a very careful debater; he was well acquainted with the 
practice of the house * he seldom made a mistake (hear, hear) ; but the noble 
lord, on this subject, did make a most mcU-adroit admission. Having returned 
to the administration of affairs in May last, the noble lord threw over his Jamaica 
Bill, and took another from the Consecvative side of the house — he swallowed it 
whole (hear, hear) — ^he took it entire, and it was passed, and so he (Sir J. Graham) 
thought that the question was set at rest until the m^l-adroit admission of the 
noble lord that night. 

His right honourable friend had taken credit for the complete success of the 
measure ; had described the peaceful state of Jamaica, and its commercial pros- 
perity : he had represented Sir Charles Metcalf as enjoying an halcyon abode 
(cheers and laughter), and the House of Assembly as being greatly attached to 
him, and as having given the most satisfactory proofs of their attachment by voting 
a large increase to his salary as governor. In fact nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the results of the measure, according to his right honourable iViend. 
But " No," says the noble lord, " no such thing. They are in such a position in 
Jamaica that the black man has no chance for justice under this measure. My bill 
would have ensured it him.'' If such were the case, that the measure which the 
Government had passed for the tranquillization of Jamaica did not supply the 
means of justice between man and man, he asked whether conduct such as this 
could or ought to command the confidence of any portion of the British House of 
Commons ? (Hear, hear.) Having said this in passing, he now would returnjto 
more important ground, on which, with the honourable member for Carlow, he 
was prepared to stand. It was that vital point, the constitution of the Commons 
House of Parliament. (Loud cheers.) He thought it was in 1838 when the 
honourable member for the city of London made a motion in favour of ballot, 
which he advocated in a speech of great power and force, that the noble lord had 
made in reply a most conclusive speech against ballot. (Hear, hear.) The 
honourable and learned member for Dublin had said soon after, referring to that 
speech of the noble lord, that he had retired to rest that night with a heavy and a 
wounded heart, and in his bed shed many and bitter tears. (Laughter and 
ironical cheering.) The noble lord was so decided in his opposition to ballot that 
he wrung tears from the honourable and learned member. This sorrow he (Sir 
J. Graham) presumed endured but for a season ; joy must have awaited the 
hon. and learned member in the morning; because, though the opinion of the 
Cabinet Ministers was not favourable, the Master-General of the Ordnance and 
one of the Lords of the Treasury voted against them, and in favour of the measure. 
(" Hear," and laughter.) The noble lord, the member for Bury (Lord C. Fitzroy), 
had ventured to give an independent vote in favour of the immediate abolition of 
slavery when the question was iirst proposed to the house. That breach of 
discipline the Government did not overlook, and the noble lord was removed from 
ilia plaee in .Her Majesty's hoosehold, though very soon after the bouse, at the 
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instance of the same Government, r^ersed its former decision, and. voted the 
immediate abol tion. (Hear, hear.) The Master-General jof the Ordnance 
hoveever, and the noble lord, were still. allowed to retain their places. (Hear, h^r.) 
He could not understand the reason of this distinction, holding, as the noUe Ior(| 
opposite did, opinions so decided on the question of ballot. He (Sir J. Grahmxi) 
held in his hand a document from which there was no appeal. 

Speeches of gentlemen in that house might be hasty and inconsiderate, and the 
reports of these speeches might be imperfect ; but when a Secretary of State sat 
down in his cabinet for the purpose of addressing his constituents, in a letter 
which he had printed and circulated, the production must be looked upon as a 
document from which there was no appeal. (Hear, hear.) He was about to 
quote from the noble lord's Address to the Electors of Stroud, dated, he believed, 
in April or May of last year, and he (Sir J. Graham) thought he was only dealii^ 
fairly by the Government in quoting this as an authentic record of the opinions of 
their leader in the House of Commons. His right hon. friend the member for De- 
vonport had complained that the Government had no facts to grapple with. He 
(Sir J. Graham) wished to] state the facts on which he rested his support of the 
motion. He would use this letter for a purpose about which he felt some anxiety. 
His right hon. friend had appealed to him (Sir J. Graham) with regard to appeals 
to popular feeling at the time the Reform Act was passing, through its stages, and 
struggling for existeoce. Now he (Sir J. Graham) by no means denied that this 
appeal was made with his knowledge and concurrence. He always said, as the 
noble lord had phrased it, that the change was a great revolution, though happily 
a bloodless one. He said he admitted distinctly that appeals were made on that 
occasion to popular support, perhaps beyond the limits of prudence. (Hear, 
hear.) He was not there to conceal anything, and he repeated that he thought 
that the appeals which were then made to popular feeling were carried to the very 
verge of the law, and perhaps beyond the limits of prudence. (Hear, hear.) , If 
he had made this admission frankly he hoped he might be allowed to warn th§ 
house from the noble lord's letter against afiy repetition of such appeals. The 
noble lord declared, in effect, that, directly or indirectly, he would not sanction, in 
any degree, an appeal to popular force or enthusiasm. *' But supposing,'' said the 
noble lord, *' a new enthusiasm could be awakened, I am not ready to stir the 
caldron from which so potent a charm could be extracted. The excitement of a 
new change — the passions again raised — the House of Commons again in the fur- 
nace to be melted in a new mould — ^the people again in the temper which burst 
out in flames at Nottingham and Bristol," (hear, hear,)— on this he (Sir J. 
Graham) agreed with the noble lord exactly and perfectly — " would go far to 
shake the stability of property, and make law the servant of disorder." (Loud 
cries of "Hear, hear.") The noble lord proceeded — "The Reform Act was 
carried under the auspices of Lord Grey, assisted by statesmen long used to power» 
and able to weigh their proceedings. 

'* That weight of authority carried along with it a large proportion of the Hoi^e 
of Lords and the dispassionate Reformers throughout the country. But, for a new 
Reform Bill, opposed by a majority in the House of Commons and flve-sixths of 
the House of Lords, no such authority could be invoked. It would be menace and 
the multitude (hear, hear) ; unknown leaders dictating to intelligence and property 5 
an attempt at reform, but sure to end in confusion." (Hear, hear.) This was 
what the noble lord wrote in May last, and he went on — and to this part of the 
address he (Sir J. Graham) begged to call the particular attention of the noble lord, 
the member for Northumberland, — " Surely resistance must commence somewhere^ 
and wherever it does commence" — here was an additional recommendation to the 
noble lord the member for Northumberland to come over to his (Sir J. Graham's) 
side of the house (cheers and laughter) — " those who call themselves Conservatives 
must vote (hear, hear) with the party of resistance." (Hear, hear.) Surely this was 
a clear authority that the noble lord, if he were really opposed to further changes, 
ought to come over to the Conservative side of the house. But the noble lord was 
more explicit on the subject of ballot, and he used this argument, which he (Sir J* 
Graham) thought quite conclusive :— ** Ballot^ is suited to an absolute government 
of the few, or a free government where the suffrage is universal. But for th«l 
middle classes of this country to pretend to an irresponsible and secret power over 
the destinies of the country would be, as the Morning Chronicle says, 'an unei}n. 
durable anomaly.**' (Hear, hear.) The noble lord then asks, in referenoe . io. 

household suffrage,—*' Will the nou-househglders be satisfied? WiU tbior.wt 
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exdftim agamst the partialit]; ? Will they not join in demanding that, with vote 
by ballot, universal suffrage is the only tolerable scheme ? " 

The noble lord said the proposal of which he was speaking was *' To found a 
new Reform Bill on the basis of triennial Parliaments, household suffrage, and 
vote by ballot.*' Now nothing could be more explicit than this. The noble 
lord's statement was two-fold — ^first, that he could not agree to the ballot; sec(»d, 
that the ballot leads to universal suffrage. Now we came to the changes oC 
which the noble lord complains in his address, that address which he had put 
forth last May. Well, immediately after the return of the Government to Mee^ 
the ballot having never before been an open question, it was then for the first time 
made an open question. He (Sir J. Graham) was not going into the haeknied 
subject of open questions ; he would rather adopt the terse expression of Lord 
Brougham when he said that open questions were a cunning expedient invented 
for the benefit of those who were more anxious to keep their places than to do 
their duty. (Loud cheers.) But the ballot being an open question, the noble lord 
had time to consider, after his return to office, what strength he could call to the 
aid of his Grovemment. He (Sir J. Graham) saw the right hon. Secretary-at-War 
(Mr. Macaulay) in his place, and he would, therefore, take the opportunity to 
ask the house to consider how he had handled this subject in a speech made to 
his constituents ^t Edinburgh at the time Lord Dunfermline quitted the chair of 
the House of Commons. This speech was remarkable for its talent no less than 
for its plain, intelligible, frank declarations of opinion. He (Sir J. Graham) did 
not wish to quote the words of the speech unless the right hon. gentleman called 
upon him to quote the express words ; but the right hon. gentleman, after several 
ingenious arguments on the falsehood of various political expedients, and after 
balancing the whole very ingeniously, at last declared in favour of the ballot. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The noble lord opposite said — " That leads directly to universal suffrage." 
The Secretary-at-War was not prepared to go the full length of universal suf- 
frage yet ; but he was in favour of household suffrage. He said, however, he 
was quite prepared to abolish the rating clause. But there was another point 
on which the noble lord who spoke last had put his hand — the extension ot the 
suffrage to the 10/. householders. To this the Secretary-at-War stood pledged. 
(Loud cheers, amidst which Mr. Macaulay made some expression of dissent). 
He (Sir J. Graham) would read what the right hon. gentleman said : — " I also 
believe that the elective franchise might be extended to every 10/. householder, 
whether his house is within or without the limits of any burgh." (Loud cries of 
" Hear, hear.'') If it would be convenient to the right hon. gentleman and to 
the house he (Sir J. Graham) would gladly receive the right hon. gentleman's 
explanation then. (Cries of " Go on.") Well, he should assume, then, that the 
mistake to which the right hon. gentleman objected consisted in his (Sir J. 
Graham) having said that the right hon. gentleman was pledged. (Loud cries of 
" Hear, hear.") This was a distinction, but it was almost as fine-drawn as that 
between the falsehood of the ballot and that of other political devices. He (Sir 
J. Graham) was sorry to have made this mistake ; he found, on reference, that 
the right hon. gentleman did not say he was " prepared to support" an extension 
of the franchise to 10/. householders, but that he believed the franchise might be 
extended to every 10/. householder, whether within or without the limits of any 
particular borough. But the difference did not seem very great. At all events, 
m the opinion of the noble lord opposite, the ballot leads to universal suffrage. 
The noble lord was pledged to that in his address to his constituents. He (Sir 
J. Graham) had merely mistaken the right hon. gentleman ; the noble lord it was 
impossible to mistake. (Hear.) And here he could not fail to express the com- 
plete coincidence of his own opinion with that of the noble lord on this question. 
He thought that, of all the vain and empty schemes that ever were addressed to 
the imagination of man, the most futile was this, based, as it was, on the expect- 
ation that by small additions to the elective franchise they could ever be in a 
condition to hope to satisfy the mass of the population. The very reverse was 
the case. Every man feels the value of that which he is excluded from more 
than the value of that which he has. (Hear, hear.) And just in proportion as 
you bring nearer to his eyes the object oPhis desires, do you render nini the more 
impatient of refusal, the more anxious to gain the object refused, the more dis- 
gttflted with delay. (Hear, hear.) 
Thefefore^ of all abstirdities, that appeared to him to be the greatest which 
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gttve taiall coiicesftions iri the hope of ftatisfi^hg the pedple* The Reform Act 
proceeded on quite a different principle ; it proceeded on large concessions. 
But what did the noble lord say to that? He (Sir J. Graham) imagined he ift^as 
not prepared to enter upon such a course. Nothing that he (Sir J. Graham) 
had heard him say would warrant the understanding that he was prepared for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments. The right hon. gentleman the member 
for Edinburgh was of ^uite a cohtrary opinion ; he was for shortening them. 
He (Mr. Macaulay) said, ** he would have the Septennial Act repealeo, and a 
quinc|uennial act established." Now, he miist ask* now was it possible upon any 
principle that they could give confidence to any Administration having such dii- 
ference of opinion existing upon matters of such vital importance between the 
noble lord and the gentlemen whom he had admitted into nis cabinet, or expect 
that they could command the confidence of that house ; for there was no mis- 
taking about this matter ; the Government for five months had had this speech 
of the right hon. gentleman before them, recording his opinion, first in favour of 
the ballot ; next in favour of the extension of the suffra^ ; and thirdly in favour 
of quinquennial Parliaments. The noble lord had this in his possession in Octo- 
ber last, when seeking to extend his Administration, which the noble lord the 
member for Northumberland said was "tnost dangerous." The noble lord made 
a proposition to the right hon. member to join his cabinet, and he accepted the 
oner. And he (Sir James Graham) must say, that his respect for his ability was 
AS great as fbr his integrity. And how had the right hon. meniber evinced the 
latter quality ? Why, from Windsor Castle (great cheering), on the very day 
when he was sworn into Her Majesty's Council — ^for, lest there should be any 
mistake that he had compromised any opinion, or compromised any principle 
announced in his speech at Edinburgh, he sent an express letter from Windsor 
Castle (great cheering from the Opposition members) with this express decla- 
ration, and he (Sir James Graham) must say it was particular and explicit ; but 
if he (Sir James Graham) could venture to criticise anything that fell from the 
hon. gentleman, he (Sir James Graham) should say it was hardly generous to 
the noble lord sitting by his side, for he (Mr. Macaulay) disclaimed compro- 
mising any of his opinions in the position he had taken. What were the 
Words? " The change which has taken place in my situation (cheers) " has 
produced no change in my opinions and feelings. I have accepted office be- 
cause I am of opinion that in office I can most effectually promote the success 
of those principles which recommended me to your favour." (Loud cheers 
from the Opposition benches.) 

He saw tne hon. memberjfor Kilkenny cheered with honest joy (hear, hear) ; 
it was a distinct triumph to the Radical party. (Cheers from both sides of the 
house.) They (the Opposition) might lose their (the Radical) votes on this 
occasion bv this frank audmission, but he (Sir James Graham) cared nothing for 
tiiat ; he thought they had arrived at that period when the public should under- 
stand rightly the points oh which they differed. (" Hear, hear," from Lord 
John Russell and other members.) And did the noble lord rejoice in that ? 
(Hear, hear.) He (Sir James Graham) could well understand the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Edinburgh rejoicing, because he had sustained a 
signal triumph ; the noble lord, as it appeared to him (Sir James Graham), had 
sustained a most signal defeat. (Cheers.) But reaJly, in passing, he must be 
allowed to ask — the principles of the Government being the ballot, extension of 
the suffrage, and the shortening df the duration of Parliaments — ^what, in prin- 
ciple, was the difference at this moment between the Chartists and Her Majesty's 
Miinisters ? (Loud cheering from the Opposition, and counter-cheering.) He 
would say, that not only was it a Radical triumph, but, as it appeared to him, it 
was a chartist triumph also. In principle (he again repeated his question) 
where was the difference ? He (Sir James Graham) saw one hon. member pre- 
sent (Mr. Muntz) who had ad^essed the house for the first time that night, and 
who was a great authority on this question, and he referred to him ; m prin- 
ciple where was the intelligible difference between Her Majesty's present 
Ministers and the claims of the Chartists ? And what were the claims of the 
Chartists ? They were five. First of all they claimed the ballot. As a Govern- 
ment, Her Majesty's Ministers did not resist them. Their next demand was 
for universal suffr^e. In the opinion of the noble lord, the ballot invai'iably 
led to that concession. But it was a false term, eveh as demanded ; it wad not 
universal suffrage ; there were large exceptions ; the female sex trete^titep^d. 
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minOFS wcfre etceptedj and peraoiw cdnvicted of brime ; therefore it was not 
Uni?€]:»al auffirage which was demanded, but a large extension of the suffrage. 
The right hoh: member for Edinburgh was in faTour of an extension to a large 
extent ; he said, ** the noble lord must go the whole length, though not prepar&d 
for it.** The third point was the shortening the duration of Parliaments. The 
noble lord was quite prepared for that : h6 was prepared to shorten the duration 
of Parliaments to qumqueUnial Parliaments, and when that was obtained they 
would soon descend in the scale to triennial Parliaments. Then they came to 
the fourth point, the abolition of the qualification of members ; and, for the 
satisfaction of the Chartists, he (Sir J. Graham) held in his hand the names of 
six members of the Government who had voted with the member for Leeds for 
the resolution for doing away with the property qualification. (Hear, hear.) 
Perhaps the house would like to hear the names. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr; F. MAULE. — There is no property qualification in Scotland. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM, was aware of that. The Under Sectetary was 
anxious to throw light on the subject, and informed him that there was 
not property qualification in Scotland. He (Sir J. Graham) lived just 
6n the borders of Scotland, and had seen the good effects of the pro- 
perty-qualification on one side, and the bad*effects from the want of it on 
the other side ; and he had an old-fashioned preference in favour of pro- 
perty, both as to the right of qualification to vote and as to the right td 
sit in that house. He (Sir J. Graham) was sorry he did not find the hon. mem- 
ber's name on the list of voters for the abolition of the property-qualification. 
This might be an additional gratification to the Chartists to be inmrmed, tliat 
though the Under Secretary of State had not had the opportunity of voting for 
the abolition of the property-qualification, yet that in their sentiments he entirely 
agreed. But now the house would perhaps like to hear who the membets of the 
. Government were ? First of all there was the member for Kinross-shire (Sir C. 
Adam) ; next came the member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. W. Clay), recently 
admitted into the Government. He (Sir James Graham )did not know whether 
this was one of the changes to which the noble lord (Howick) objected. Then 
came Lord Ebrington ; and then therQ was the hon. member for the Jedburgh 
boroughs (Mr. Robert Steuart), the same gentleman who had run riot on the 
ballot question ; aiid he was sure that now the triumph of the Chartists through- 
out Monmouth would be complete when he stated tne next member. Who did 
the house think was the sixth member? Her Majesty's Attorney-General. 
(Loud cheering.) He had now gone through four of the heads of Chartism ; the 
paying of the members was the fifth. He dared say they would not object much 
to that article — ^it was reverting to the old practice : and if that were the only 
matter in dispute, they should not quarrel much. He had now gone through the 
heads of the Chartist doctrines, and he repeated the question — ^Where in prin- 
ciple was the difference between the Ministers and the Chartists ? And if there 
was no difference between them, he then added that tliej (the house) could 
have no c^mfidence in them. (Loud cheers from the Opposition members.) He 
would ask was this an Administration worthy of the confidence of the country ? 
(Loud cheering.) But this doctrine of the ballot had not been altogether unpro- 
ductive. This open question had led to fruits. They talked of barrenness ; it 
was not barren. The hon. member for Bridport was quite overjoyed that those 
happy davs were approaching when the ballot would no longer exist in theory, 
but Would be reduced to practice. What had happened ? Why, the last mem- 
ber of the (Government introduced to that house, anxious to give practical effect 
to the theory of the Administration that he was serving, had assented to the test 
of the ballot amongst his constituents at Bridport as to whether he still possessed 
their confidence or not. 

All this he was aware would be vastly satisfactory to the members of the other 
side of the house, who had for many years expressed Radical and extreme opi- 
nions, but to all men on that (the Opposition) side of the house, who were bound 
to prevent dangerous changes, and who were anxious to preserve to property its 
influence and security within these realms, it was not so. He really thought the 
Judge-Advocate had complained without cause of the want of facts and direct 
statements against the Government ; but he (Sir J. Graham) was by no means 
exha^wted in his catalogue of such facts, though perhaps he had exhausted the 
atttotion of the house; He had another charge to make against Her Majesty's 
Qev^mnent, of both dilrisctly and indireetly giving encoura^ment to the 
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Chariwto. (Loud cheers^ and cries of "" Hear* hear.") He would dad first wlA 
the indirect encouragement; and he would 8aiy» in the first pkce, a more indirect 
admission of the correctness d Chartist doctrines was never made hy a great 
officer of the Government than was made hy the Mar(}uis of Normanhy wkea 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland upon the subject of multitudinous meetings. A case 
was brought under discussion in the House of Lords of a meeting in the county 
of Waterford, where 50,000 men were assembled for the encouragement of past- 
give resistance against tithes ; and the Marquis of Normanby,in his place in Far-^ 
liament, defended that meeting of 50,000 men assembled for that purpose upon 
tbe abstract point of law, that if there was no direct intimidation or breach of the 
peace, such meetings were not illegal or to be discountenanced by Government. 
For the Marquis of Normanby to say that such a meeting ought not to be dip- 
countenanced by Grovernment in the present tempestuous state of affairs was in 
itself a direct encouragement to Chartism. But the case did not stop there : he 
(Sir J. Graham) held in his hand a variety of reports of speeches of the most 
violent, seditious, and turbulent character, which were delivered at a variety of 
public meetings immediately after the adoption of the charter in August last at 
birmingham ; and very shortly after the adoption of the charter, the political 
union there, through one of their members, who was at Paris, sent an address 
through him to the National Guard at Paris, in which they said, that " the 
Chartists here were quite prepared to make common cause for the extension of 
the franchise." Such language had been used at public meetings unchecked 
and uncontrolled. The noble lord, in an ill-advised moment, had made a speech 
at Liverpool, which he (Lord J. Russell) had already said had been imperfectly 
reported. He (Sir J. (jraham) held the report of it in his hand.- As tne noble 
lord denied the accuracy of the report, he (Sir J. Graham) should not use it; but 
he should proceed to show to the house what caution a person in the noble lord's 
station ought to use under such inflammatory circumstances ; and he (Sir J. 
Graham) was bound to say, that whatever tne noble lord might have said, the 
report had been most fortunate, for it could not be denied, after what he was 
about to read to the house, that that report was treated by the Chartists as 
accurate, and had produced much consequences. 

Lord J. RUSSELL. — ^As the right hon. gentleman refers to that speech of 
mine, I really think before he proceeds he should hear the substance ot what I 
beJieve I stated on that occasion. (Cries of '* order.") 

Sir J. GRAHAM continued. — He (Sir J.* Graham) had never seen a corrected 
edition of that report. The report was published in the Globe newspaper, and 
he (Sir J. Graham) had never seen as yet the version that the noble lord gave oi 
that statement ; but he had seen that which he should now proceed to read to 
the house, from which it appeared that that speech of the noble lord's was most 
unfortunate in its efiPects, because it was considered by the Chartists as directly 
encouraging them. (Hear, hear.) And he must say, considering the notoriety 
of the speech and its results, there was another circumstance no less unfortunate 
than tliat notoriety of the report — the tardiness of the correction. (Hear, hear.) 
He found this as a report in the Northern Star (" Oh ! oh I*' from the Minister 
rial benches) of a meeting held near Leeds. If there were any particular object 
to be effected, he could understand the object of this. On the 15th of Octobery 
1839, a great meeting was held on IJunslot Moor, which was i-eported in the 
Northern Star of the 20th of October. A Mr. J. Crabtree addressea the meeting, 
and used these words : — " We have had many hard tugs together, and shall we, 
now that my Lord John Russell has discovered that we have a right to meet, give 
it up ? C No, never.') No, my boys, this is Yorkshire, and you are Yorkshire 
lads. You will tell him that you will either have your rights, or you will die in 
the struggle. (Loud cheers.)" A Mr. Collins, in the same meeting, says, — 
*' Lord John Russell has told us that there are some who would advise the put- 
ting down of the meetings of the people; but he would not adopt such a course;, 
for he admitted the right of the people to meet. (Hear, hear.) Thank you for 
nothing, my lord I the attempt to put down one meeting would put up twou'^ 
(Loud cheers from the Ministerial benches.) The hon. gentleemcn 
(^posite were greatly delighted that meetings of this description should 
not be put down, and thought it extremely desirable for the peace and security 
of the state that such meetings as these should be encouraged. If th» was the 
Ofinionof the hoiuse, and they had confidence in the Goyernment, rtheGr.iX)ilIdt 
not Ql^ept to it; if they did object to such proceedings, tbey could. APtthiweA<IO?i 
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fidencein the CSov^emriient But did it stop here? He wtts hoDir4Eibo»t lo-relEul 
to tbe Jioiise what was more unfortunate, and what could exoite regret in the 
kind heart of the noble lord. His speech* as miareported, had been pleaded by 
« piarty recently convicted at Monmouth, as having been present at a seditkras 
aiid traitcmnis assembly, as a defence. 

' The person to whom he (Sir James Graliam) alluded was Llewellyn, who in 
his examination before tbe magistrates of Newport, before he was committed 
made this statement to the magistrates. He said—" I did not consider that 
meetings c^ these kinds were illegal ; no one ever told me that they were. 
Besides, not two months before. Lord John Russell, the Secretary of State, said, 
at a public dinner at Liverpool, that public meetings were not only lawful, but 
commendable" (" hear, hear," from tne Ministerial Members) ; " for public dis- 
cussion, he thought, was the best means to elicit truth." (" Hear, hear,'* from 
the Ministerial l]K^nches.) ** If any one had told me these meetings must be 
stopped or put down, I certainly would have been the first to stop them." Now, 
did gentlemen intend to ride off on a general term without reference to the 
character of these meetings? These were secret assemblages. (** Hear, hear," 
from Opposition members, and counter-cheers.) So far from being public 
meetings, they were meetings of delegates, with a considerable number of the 
population present, where political subjects were discussed, and where the most 
outrageous schemes for the violation of both person and property were adopted. 
(Hear.) The party accused distinctly relied on the authority of the noble lord 
as his excuse for attending these meetings, and he said, ** For these considera- 
tions, I, with many others, thought these meetings perfectly legal ; and, unde** 
such considerations, I thought we were perfectly right in attending such meet- 
ings." The defence of this course rested on the speech of the noble lord. 
Whatever the offence of this party might have been, it must convey regret to 
the mind of the noble lord, tnat, under whatever circumstances of view, this 
speech from him has afforded encouragement to the Chartists. But this was 
no matter of inference. He now went on to charge the noble lord with direct 
encouragement of the Chartists. Considering the unhappy position in which 
Mr. Frost was now placed, he would not say one word, but he should call the 
attention of the house to another case much stronger that of Mr. Frost, and for 
which he (Sir James Graham) had not yet heard any apology offered. He was 
about to state a fact, as his right hon. friend the Judge- Advocate had called for 
facts, and for it he wanted an explanation. (Hear, hear.) Now, as to that fact, 
had he (Sir James Graham) been rightly informed ? It would be in the recol- 
lection of the house that when the Municipal Corporations Reform Bill was 
under its consideration, a proposition had been made by the Administration by 
whom that measure was propounded, to the effect that the corporate magistrates 
should cease to be nominated by the Crown, but should be elected by the in- 
habitants of the borough ; the Legislature upon considering that proposition, 
held it to be dangerous, inasmuch as it was calculated to change the character 
of the magistrates, and altogether to deprive the Crown of the power it ought 
to possess. (Hear, hear.) 

He repeated, that upon that proposition the sense of Parliament was taken 
and Parliament decided against it. (Hear, hear.) The circumstance to which he 
was about to allude, and which the noble lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) could 
contradict if it was stated erroneously, formed another reason or ground of want 
of confidence in the Administration. The noble lord had in point of fact said, 
** Though I am defeated in the endeavour to obtain such an enactment, still in 
exercising the prerogative of the Crown I will indirectly do that which by the 
act I cannot do directly ;" and, therefore, the noble lord had said to the new 
corporations •' Send me the names of the men you have chosen to be magis- 
trates, and I will put them in the commission of the peace." (Hear, hear.) Now, 
Mr. Muntz, the brother of the hon. member opposite 

Mr. MUNTZ rose and attempted to address the house, but the cries of •* Order" 
were so general, that the hon. member resumed his seat. 

Sir J. GRAHAM proceeded.— He begged to ask the noble lord at the head of 
the colonies, whether the name of the brother of the hon. member opposite, now 
thte mayor of Birmingham, had not been inserted in the commission of the peace 
ly the authority of the noble lord, and upon the noble lord's responsibifity ? 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Muntz, now mayor of Birmingham, and placed m the cirnih 
mission of the peace by the authonty and upon the responsibility of the ndble 
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londf li4d bean yica-president of the Political Union, had been a delegate to the 
National Convention, and truatee of the Chartist funds. (Loud cheers from the 
Opposition benches.) He (Sir J. Graham) made no comment on this fact, be- 
cause it was as notorious as the sun at noon day, and he unhesitatingly charged 
it upon the noble lord (Russell) as furDishiug a proof of the frank and open en- 
couragement given to the Chartists by Her Majesty's Government. (Cheers.) 
He passed now from the Chartists, and would now only just glance at the en- 
cQuragement they had given to the Hepealers. (Hear, hear.) He contended, 
that not content with the direct encouragement they had given to the Chartists 
in Sneland, Her Majesty's Government had given dii;ect encouragement to the 
Hepe^ers in Ireland. (Cheers.) The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
gloried in the title of Repealer — ^he hs^d declared that he would be a Repealer to 
the last hour of his life, and, as had been stated by the hon. member for Wor- 
cester, had declared that he would rather die in the field than submit to the im- 
position of a Tory Government upon Ireland (cheers from the Opposition), and 
that come what might, he was a Repealer for the rest of his life. (Renewed 
cheers from the Opposition benches.) 

The hon. and learned member for Dublin had certainly been consistent in 
his intentions to force the question of repeal upon this country, and he (Sir 
James Graham) well remembered the hon. and learned gentleman to have once 
s«id, that there was a great similarity between the position of M. Papineau in 
Canada and that of himself in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) Now what had been the 
treatment of M. Papineau I Papineau, without tria], without taking an active 
nart in the attempt to dismember the empire of Great Britain, had been out- 
lawed. The hon. and learned member for Dublin, no less bent upon the dis- 
memberment of the empire than had been M. Papineau, who, he repeated, had 
been condemned without trial, had been caressed by Her M^esty's Government, 
and offered one of the highest judicial situations in Ireland. (Lond cheeks.) 
Perhaps this was a change in the policy of the Administration to which the 
noble lord the member for Northumberland objected. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir 
James Graham) disclaimed all objections on account of religious differences. 
(Hear, hear.) He for one thought that the moment the Emancipation Bill had 
passed every good and loyal subject of the realm was entitled to a fair and equal 
share and participation in the patronage of the Crown ; but he must say that in 
the elevation of the right hon. and learned member for Tipperary to the councils 
of Her Majesty— considering that the right hon. and learned gentleman hvd 
been [for he (Sir J. Graham) knew not what the right hon. gentleman was now] 
not only a repealer, but a teller on the division which followed the motion of the 
hon. and learned membpr for Dublin for a repeal of the legislative union — was 
as dangerous as the direct encouragement the Government had given to the 
Chartists, and an appointment as directly in favour of repeal as the Government 
could possibly have made. (Cheers.) 

The ciuestion of the corn laws was the question, if ever there was one, upon 
which it was the imperative duty of the cabinet to take a decided and a bold 
line of conduct (hear, bear) ; it was the very particular question that was vital 
to the peace of the community— a question upon which they ought not to be 
kept in suspense ; and the onlv use of a Government in such a case was that 
amidst conflicting parties it snould hold with a steady hand the balance, and 
declare what should be done. (Cheers.) Now he (Sir J. Graham) asked, what 
were the opinions of the members of Her Majesty's Governmept on that sub- 
ject? (Hear, hear.) He believed that the late Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade had voted with him against any change in the corn laws, whilst as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade the ri^ht hon. gentleman had declared, he (Sir J. 
Graham) believed, for he spoke without certain knowledge, at Manchester that 
he was willing to adopt a system of free trade in corn. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
was there any doubt existing as to the opinions held on the question of the corn 
laws on his (Sir J. Graham's) side of the house. (Ironical cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) He (Sir J. Graham) was in favour of protection in this 
way, viz., that there should be a duty on a graduated scale, rising as prices fell, 
and falling as prices rose. (Hear, hear.) To those two principles he was 
pledged, and he believed his friends on the benches near him were the same. 
(Hear, hear.) He had now passed through a vast variety of topics, and he feared 
he had wearied the house. (Cheers.) 

He would only deal with one other branch of this immense subject, and upon 
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it k^ would touch very shortly — ^that subject was the question of patronage. 
(Hear, bear.) He was no prude on that subject — ^nay, he admittea generidly 
the dpctrine laid down by his right hon. friend, the Judge-Advocate, that every 
Covernnient was justified in giving a preference to its friends and supportens, 
but he contended that in this respect there were some vast and mighty excftp- 
tions to that rule, and those great exceptions were in the cases of the two great 
services of arms in this country, and he said distinctly, with respect to the navy, 
that the root of its e^ciency was struck at — the mainspring of that service on 
which the greatness of this country rested was broken, if officers were led to 
understand that services perft)rmed on the quarter-deck were secondarv to ser- 
vices performed on the hustings. (Loud cheers.) The right hon. and learned 
Judge-Advocate delighted in tacts. He (Sir James Graham) would make no 
comments on this point, but simply state facts to the house. No less than eight 
naval officers above the rank of lieutenants had stood contests at the last general 
election and had been defeated. Every one of those officers having stood elec- 
tion contests while on half-pay had, smce the election of 1837, been placed in 
command. rCheers.) Admiral Ommanney, who had contested Hampshire, 
had been put in command at Lisbon ; — Lord John Churchill, who had stood a 
contest for Woodstock, now commanded the Druid ; Captain Plumridge, who 
contested Falmouth, had been appointed to the Astrea ; Lord Clarence Paget, 
who contested Southampton, was appointed to the command of the Howe; 
Captain Napier, who stood for Greenwich, now commanded the Powerful; 
Captain Townshend, who contested Tamworth, had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Tyne ; Captain Pelham, who stood a contest for the Isle of Wight, 
was now in command of the Wasp ; and Captain Houston Stewart, who stood 
for Renfrewshire,' had been commissioned to the command of the Benbow. (Hear, 
hear.) He would just touch upon one other point, and it should be tiie last. He had 
already shown the conduct of the Government in respect of the Jamaica ques- 
tion, and upon that alone he thought he had good grounds for supporting a vote 
of want of confidence. He thought he could establish an equally good ground 
for want of confidence in the conduct of Her Majesty's Government with regard 
to the Canadas. (Hear.) On the 9th of August, 1838, a bill, rescinding the 
ordinances of the ^arl of Durham, and conveying a direct censure upon the 
noble lord, came on to be read a second time. On thp 9th of August, 1838, 
Lord Melbourne declared that to pass that bill involved " nothing less than the 
continuance of the connexion of one part of the empire with the other — that it 
involved nothing short of the integrity of the empire, and he would add, nothing 
short of the peace of the world. When he copsidered the moral effect which 
such a law must have in Canada — ^when he saw that it amounted, in point of 
fact, to nothing more nor les^ th^n a strong and direct condemnation of the 
policy pursued in that country, he could not, either in his conscience or from a 
regard to the interests and welfare of the empire, consent to the second reading 
of the bill." (Cheers.) 

The noble lord at the h^ad of the Government further declared that the mea- 
sure was tbe height of injustica to Lord Durham, of whose conduct he approved, 
and that to pass the bil) would be to sever the colony from the mother country, 
and thus to mutilate the empire. Such were the declarations of the noble lord 
on the 9th of May ; he took a division upon the bill in the House of Lords ; on 
that division he was defeated, and on the following day the noble lord took up the 
bill, and, as it passed the House of Commons, it passed the House of Lords at the 
instance of the noble lord himself. (Loud cheers.) Was it, then, possible to 
place confidence in such a Government ? Where were governors qf colonies to 
be found who would act under such an Administration? (Renewed cheers.) Con- 
duct such as that he had described threw the whole empire into confusion ; and, 
so far from thinking that the present question was one of men, independent of 
measures, he concurred ip the observation of Lord Bacon, ** that it was in vain 
that princes should consult about matters unless they also consult about persons, 
* for matters were but inanimate images — ^the execution and life of affairs consist 
in the choice of persons." (Loud cheers.) He (Sir James Graham) charged 
upon the noble lord and his colleagues that conduct such as he had depicted was 
enough to shake all confidence in them, and that a change in Her Majesty's ad- 
visers was indispensable to the security of property and order in the country, 
which was now at ^take. (Tbe right hon. baronet resumed his seat amidst loud 
and continued cheers.) 
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,f{Itf f^ MACA.ULAY said, in the postiofi wbieh he held in the house^ it mif^tbe 
0s^»}y)»i»&|;fttied that' he would feel some hesitation in replying^ to the tight hon. 
bttt't^<*'Qh4 oh," and ironical cheers.) He would, however, act a wiser part. • It 
would ^e,edsy to .reply, and still easier to recriminate; but, were he alone per^ 
^luUly^concerned in the observations which had been made, he would consider 
either-conrse unworthy of him. (Ironical cheers and counter-cheers.). If, however, 
heiKMiM at any time be induced to address the house on matters personal to him- 
seH^ii should not be on an occasion when the best interests of the country were 
sti^ii^ on the event of the discussion. (**0h, oh.") He confessed that he rose 
with ieielings of deep anxiety, but if he knew himself he could confidently say, 
without any admixture of selfish feeling — (" Oh, oh/' and cheers) — he felt, with 
a most intense conviction, that in the fate of the present Government was in* 
volved the dearest interests of the country. (" Oh, oh," and ironical cheers.) 
Ha trusted that the first Cabinet Minister who rose to take a part in this debate 
C*Oh, oh,") would experience some portion of that generosity and courtesy 
which must always distmguish the first assembly of English gentlemen. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Be that, however, as it might, his voice shouM still be heard. He rose to plead 
the cause of an administration based upon liberal principles, desirous of adminis* 
teringthelaw with justice — a justice tempered with mercy, willing to dispense 
equal laws for the advantage of all classes of the community, anxious to establish 
the right of conscience, and to peifect a real and lasting union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. (** Hear, hear," and cries of ** Oh, oh.") He would first 
address himself to that part of the subject in which his name had been mixed up 
with the character of the present Administration. It had been objected against 
the Government that he was favourable to secret voting, whilst his noble friend 
(Lord John Russell) was an advocate for the open system. (Opposition cheers.) 
This charge bad been reiterated by every gentleman on the opposite side who had 
taken a part in the debate, from the hon. baronet who opened it to the right 
hon. baronet who had just sat down. He would say in the first place, that if such 
a; difference of opinion amongst members of the same Cabinet was sufficient to 
render them unworthy of the confidence of the house, then no Government which 
had existed for many years past was worthy of its confidence. (" Hear, hear,'* 
and •* Oh, oh.") On questions of not less importance there were divisions in the 
Cabinets of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Fox, of Lord Liverpool, of Mr. Canning, and even 
in that of the Duke of Wellington. On the great question of Parliamentary Re- 
form Mr. Pitt held one opinion and Lord Grenville another. Mr. Pitt was opposed 
to the slave trade, which found a defender in Mr. Dundas. (Ministerial cheers.) 
During both Administrations of Mr. Fox — namely, that of 1782 and that of 1806, 
there were similar open questions. (" Oh, oh," and cheers,) and they also cha- 
racterised the Administrations of Mr. Canning, Lord Liverpool, and the Duke of 
Weiiington. The Catholic emancipation question — a question so closely con- 
nected with the executive, and one of the last that could be supposed to come 
within such a catalogue — was an open question. (Hear, hear.) What, he would 
ask, was the principle of connexion which would bind hon. gentlemen opposite 
together if they happened to come into office ? Would they make the privileges 
of that house an open question or would they not? (Cheers and cries of" Oh, 

If the Government fall into the hands of the Opposition, would they exclude 
f»om office all those who voted against the right hon. baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, on the great question of privilege? (Loud cheers from the Ministerial 
benches, and counter cheers.) Perhaps it might be argued that the question of 
the privileges of that house was a less important one than the question of the 
ballot, but that was an opinion in which he could not concur. What matter was 
it how a represetitative assembly was elected if it had no privilege by which to 
protect itself? He, indeed, knew of no question to which more importance couki 
be attached than anything which related to the privileges of that house. How 
could any Cabinet act in concert which was divided upon such a momentous 
question ? (Cheers, and cries of " Oh, oh.") How would it answer to have one 
Cabinet Minister accusing another for the assertion of the privileges of the hoiute, 
and charge him with assuming the monstrous power of attacking the liberty of 
the subject ? (Hear.) He was most decidedly of opinion that the differences of 
bpiiuon which existed on the other side, with respect to the question of priyilegi^ 
woj^, if those gentlemen came into power, occasion more difficulties andiiaooi^. 



veJbidiiee in one ^eek than would aris« from a diffSerenise in ih« Cfl(bin^tV on ^e 
(inestion of the ballot, daring ten years. (Cheem from the Ministerial bendles.) 
Hie right hon. baronet» the member for Pembroke, had asked vrhatt was the dif- 
ference between the Chartists and Her Majesty's Ministers ? He admitted f6t 
himself that he was pledged — no, not pledged, he had ^iven no pledge, and y/o\M 
give none — ^but he admitted that he advocated the ballot. There were, liowefver. 
other points upon which a material diiference existed. He himself was an advo*- 
cate for enfranchising every man who held a house of the value of 10/., because 
be thought the possession of such was a sufficient proof that the occupier had a 
stake in the country which qualified him to vote for a representative in that house t 
but he would not confine that qualification within a given district, and make the 
validity of the vote to depend upon the locality of the dwelling. (" Hear, hear," 
and " Oh, oh.") 

This was his opinion, but it did not follow as a conclusion from this that he 
wished to abolish the pecuniary qualification. He was for an extension beyond 
the boundaries of Parliamentary boroughs, but at the same time he looked upon 
the pecuniary qualification as a restriction necessary to the safety of the country 
and of the empire. The event had proved that a 10/. qualification was not too 
high, taking into account the progress of education and the value of money in 
this country. This was his answer to those who asked what was the difference 
between the Chartists and Ministers ; and, if it did not constitute a distinction, 
the conception of hon. gentlemen opposite differed widely from his. (Cheers from 
the Ministerial benches, and cries of *' Oh, oh.') Having answered upon this 
point, he would now come to the principal part of the inquiry. Various topics 
had been mixed up with the discussion. One gentleman spoke of China and the 
opium trade, and another discussed the blockade of the river Plata, but these 
were not the points under discussion. The main argument of the hon. baronet 
who opened the debate — an argument which was also adopted by the hon. alder- 
man who succeeded him, and, indeed, used by almost every hon. gentleman on 
the other side who took a part in the debate — ^was that which was said to be fur- 
nished by the unsatisfactory state of the country. It was said that there existed 
through the country a strong disposition to change its institutions, and that the 
Whigs were at the bottom of this agitation ; that it was they who created the 
agitation by which the Reform Bill was carried, and that they were now reaping 
the fruits which they themselves had called into action. From this agitation 
it was argued Chartism had arisen ; that the Whigs were the cause of the evil, 
which they could not now remedy. For this reason it was sought to dismiss the 
present Administration, and seek another which was less likely to excite turbu- 
lence and disaffection. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) 

He denied the doctrine which had been laid down over and over again which 
prohibited agitation. It had its uses as well as its abuses, and it was as unjust 
to decry its use as it was to exclaim against a surgeon who let blood, and pro- 
nounce him a stabber. C* Oh, oh.'') There were a few exceptions to the limits by 
which agitation should be confined, but there was not one during the last century 
and a half which would justify a recourse to insurrectionary means. He con- 
sidered agitation as a thing absolutely necessary to the existence of a f^ee govern- 
ment, unless indeed hon. gentlemen adopted the principle of Bishop Horsley, that 
the people had nothing to do with the law but to obey it. (Cheers.) It was quite 
a different think in despotic countries. In free countries no useful or important 
change was ever effected unless the public mind was first aroused to a sense of its 
importance. In despotic countries it was otherwise, for if, suppose in Russia, a 
man conceived a useful, or struck out soniie advantageous invention, he had but to 
lay it before the Minister, and, if approved of, it would immediately be carried into 
effect. In this country the popular voice must be heard before any social or 
political advantage could be effected. The people here were allowed a voice in 
the seftction of those who framed the laws which they were called upon to obey, 
and it would, therefore, be irratronal to deny the right which all possessed of en- 
deavouring to induce a changed or fix a wavering opinion. (Hear, hear.) He 
would ask the house was he not acting a generous part in thus defending, not him- 
self, but the noble lord the member for North Lancashire and the right hon. 
baronet the member for Pembroke ? (Cheers.) He took no part in the agitation 
against the Catholic claims, he took no part against the New Poor Law. 
(Cheers*) None in the agitation against th& education grant. (Loud cheers.) 
NeM?iir that which wai got up against Roman Ca/tholic privj councillors. (Hear, 
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hftfUB.) Or, to pass ^tom measuref on which theve existed difiSerencea of 
opimon betvieeii parties in that house, were there not in the long \Ui 
of those records whiqh formed the proudest title upon which this country 
founded its higfhest glory — ^where there not amongst those questions which, though 
in their adjustment redounding most highly to our national honour, were still met 
with opposition in their progress ? Amongstsuch might he not name the abohtion 
0^ the slave trade, and the abolition of slavery ? (Loud cheers.) He was ready 
tp admit that the right of agitation might be abused, but so might many other 
things which in their use were beneficial. Freedom of speech in that house might 
be carried to a licentious excess, and the liberty of the press was liable to similar 
abuse. Freedom of speech was dlowed to the members of that house, and agita- 
tion was the out-door medium through which the people discussed and debated 
the questions which they opposed or advocated. The people had the right to dis- 
ouas out of doors, which the members of that house had within ; and, as any acri- 
jbonious harshness would not be a reason sufficient for abridging the freedom of 
debate there, so an abuse of agitation was no argument to compel its abstinence 
without doors. (Hear, hear.) He would admit that if agitation were carried to 
an extent which was calculated to endanger the public peace, or to excite to a re- 
sistance of the law, it would give just cau$ie for censure, or for the interference 
of magisterial authority, but he would unhesitatingly deny that any agitation of 
that nature characterised the present Government, or even that by which the Re- 
form Bill had been carried into law. (Hear.) 

He took it to be clear, that in the event of the resignation of the present 
Ministry they would be replaced by the gentlemen opposite, and that the first 
post would be filled by the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth. Towards 
that right hon. baronet, and towards many of the noblemen and gentlemen with 
whom, upon such an event, he was likely to be associated, he never had enter- 
tained other than kind and respectful feelings. He was far from coveting that 
narrowness of mind which saw merit in no party but its own. (Hear, hear.) So 
far from this, his wish might be expressed in the form of an old Venetian proverb, 
** First an Englishman, and then a Whig." He was proud of his country when 
he thought of the many persons whom, with talents and characters, which would 
do honour to any state, he saw on the benches opposite and amongst them he 
conceded the most conspicuous place to the right hon. baronet, and nothing was 
further from his intention than to treat him with the smallest discourtesy, or to 
find any fault with his political conduct, which was not extorted from him in the 
discharge of his public duty, and in obedience to the law of self-defence. He had 
no hostility towards the right hon. baronet, but he said that it was his misfortune, 
and also that of the public, that it had been his fate tq have been for a long time 
at the head of a party with whom he could have less sympathy than any head of 
a party ever had. (" Oh V from the Opposition benches, answered with cheers 
from the other.) From the position of the right hon. baronet, it seemed to him 
that it followed as a necessary consequence that it was impossible he could sup- 
port, with honour to himself or satisfaction to his party, the post to which they 
were labouring to raise him. (Hear, hear.) 

He (Mr. Macaulay) should have great apprehension — he did not say that the 
right hon. baronet would act the part of a tyrant, or give up the country to the 
domination of that bigoted party which constituted a large portion of his followers 
(hear, hear,)— that he would strike out the names of all the Catholics who were 
in office, or in the Privy Council ; still less that he would repeal his own great 
measure which granted liberty to Catholics ; but he was apprehensive that he 
would endeavour to keep on terms with the party who had raised him to power, 
and produce a fearful excitement in a part of the empire. But he would not go 
far enough, and in striving to secure the support of both, he would lose one party 
without gaining the other, and his fall would be occasioned by causes purely inter^ 
nal. They were not left to conjecture upon this point. They had seen the same 
tiling performed in the same scene, and by the same actors, at no distant period of 
time. In 1827, the right hon. baronet was, as now, at the head of a powerful 
Opposition. He had a strong minority in that house hostile to the (rovernment, 
and a majority in the other house. He was the idol of the church and of the 
universities, All those who were hostile to the rights of conscience owned him a^ 
their leader. !^ very thing con^ired to raise the right hoQ. baronet to the principal 

Slaoe in that house. There was.no fear of competition from his former colleaguq, 
Ir, Cranning ; that great orator was no more-rhe had accomplished his career, 
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and then slfimbered in WeBtn&instet Abbey. The tigbl hon. baronet hiid no sdoonA 
amongst his colleagues, and his elevation to power was hailed with applause. And 
in what did it all end? (Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet had been raised by 
pj'ejudices and passions in which he had no share ; his followers and snpporter£( 
were bigots, and he was a statesman. (Hear, hear.) He calmly balanced the con- 
veniences and inconveniences of his position, and prepared to perform the part it 
was his duty to do. Some of his party were ready to stand by him, but he qould 
not exact the same pledge of support in another quarter. Agitation commeneed 
in Ireland ; Catholic Associations were formed there, which exhibited signs not 
to be misinterpreted, and the crisis arrived. The simple issue which presented 
itself to the right hon. baronet was this — whether he should disgust his own party 
or ruin his country., (Hear.) He chose the good part (hear, hear) ; he performed 
what was truly a most honourable duty, and himself proposed the great measure 
of Catholic emancipation. Amongst his followers, some considered the concession 
of the Catholic claims a pure matter of expediency ; others, a matter of self-inte*- 
rest. These readily changed about. Not so with others ; with them> hatred qf 
Catholics was a passion, and a passion which became so much the stronger because 
the measure had been brought about by their own want of judgment. How deep 
and deadly their rage no one who saw it could ever forget. (Hear, heaf.) What 
a tempest of calumny I (Here was a cry of " Question,'' which was drowned in 
cheering.) 

All history was ransacked for materials of vituperation and abuse. From every 
part of the kingdom the clergy crowded to Oxford to vote against the man whose 
presence a few weeks before would have set all the bells a jingling. (Cheers and 
laughter.) From 1827 to 1829 his (jovemment, one of tlie weakest, struggled on, 
sometimes leaning on the Whigs, sometimes on the Tories, reeling now from fi 
blow on the right, now from one on the left, and fell at length abandoned by the 
whole body of Tory gentry. (Hear.) What he (Mr. Macaulay) wanted to know 
was, what reason there was to believe that the right hon. baronet cpi^ld now anti- 
cipate for his Grovernment a different fate ? He was still the same | he was still 
a statesman, rational in his views, moderate in bis opinions, calm in his temper, 
and free from the prejudice which attached to so many of his followers. He (Mr. 
Macaulay) could not say his followers were the same ; they had changed for the 
worse ; they had become more fierce and more intolerant. (*' Hear, hear," and 
marks of dissent.) He judged by effects, he judged by the proceedings at their 
public meetings and in their pulpits, which every week rang with invective and 
slander which would disgrace a hustings. ("Oh !" and cheering.) A change had 
come over a considerable part of the Tory party. It had once been the bpast of 
Tories that they cherished feelings of loyalty under all cirpumstances. It was the 
sentiment of a Torv poet that — 

** Monarchy is still the same. 

Whether it win or lose the game ; 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon." (Hear, hear.) 
We now had a monster of a party, made up of the worst paits of Caval'ers and 
Roundheads (laughter) — Tories with the airs of the pikemen who puffed their 
tobacco-smoke in the face of Charles I. — ^Tories who, pretending to the loyalty of 
Strafford, abused their Sovereign in the fashion of Hugh Peters. (Laughter.) 
Was it the otgect of this party to repeal the Catholic Emancipation Act? (Oh I) 
He would give the reason why he asked. For what other object could they desire 
to raise an outcry throughout the country against Papist Privy Councillors ? Was 
the Emancipation Act to be maintained ? If so, let it be executed : if not, }et it 
be abandoned. 

What, then, was to be the end of the right hon. gentleman's administration ? 
Was he to prophesy — supposing the right hon. baronet to be raised to power by 
the vote of that house on the motion before it— that in three years hence he would 
be more vilified and assailed by the Tory party than the present Government ever 
had been, and that the very persons who would now vote to raise him to power 
would go out to the lobby and call Lord Melbourne back (cheers) ; for he had seen 
the representatives of the church and of the universities of England crowding into 
the lobby for the purpose of driving out that right hon. baronet, (Hear, hear.) 
He believed the right hon. baronet, the member for Pembroke, could bear witness 
to the fact, that a great body of the gentry and the representatives of the univerr 
siti^s had driven out the right hqn. baronet for the purpose of bringing into power 



t^iAGreyt Lord Darh«ai* I^of^ AlU»orp,aiid LordHBro^liimi; AndJisiijoHlir.'tD 
be TQveiM^ed, had thrown the rotten boroughs after hinu lAs fair a« he awiM^mia 
his way, it was absurd to say that the party <tf which the right hoa» baconet ipaa Uib 
head would be content with less from him than liOtd Melbourne. HetbdJlenoA 
the contrary ; for he believed that of all men in the world the right . hi9n<^ banfoMi: 
was most the object of disgust to his party. (Hear* hear.) They .used. Ilia: afl)At 
necessary tool, but they distrusted him; for they never could ibrget.thatiilxtha 
gi'eatest crisis of his public life he had chosen rather to be the viotim of <lluMr> 
injustice than the instrument of their wishes. (Hear.) It was absurd, .the(n«.t<» 
say that that party would ever be propitiated by any of its chiej^ who sat on ^^ 
opposite benches. What they disliked was not Lord Normanby or Lord Ebriiigi- 
ton, but justice and mercy. (Hear, hear.) What they wanted was notaJUord 
Haddington, or any other person, but the tyranny of race over race and of creed 
over creed. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) Give them this (said the right 
hon. gentleman), and you convulse the empire ; withhold it, and you break up the 
Tory party, and place yourself again in the dilemma of 1829. With every possible 
respect for the right hon. baronet*s intentions, which I am sure are sincere, I do 
believe that at this moment it is utterly impossible for him to take the administra- 
tion of this country without producing the most frightful calamities to Ireland. 
From the twelfth century this fair country was a conquered province; in the 1 9th 
century we find it a conquered province still. During the interval many grcat changes 
took place conducive in the highest degree to the happiness of mankind in general ; 
to Ireland they only brought misery. The Reformation came, bringing with it 
divine truth and intellectual liberty ; to Ireland it brought only religious animosi- 
ties, reinforced by national animosities, with the cry of "Papist'' added tb'the 
war-cry of England and Ireland. The Revolution came, bringing to England and 
Scotland civil and religious freedom — to Ireland it brought only 'degradation : 1782 
brought with it nominal independence, and 1800 a nominal union ; nominad ind^- 
piendence brought with it a real servitude, and a nominal union only brought division. 
In 1829 came Catholic emancipation, not itself a cure, but undoubtedly the prelimi^ 
nary cure for all those evils. It, however, came too late, and it came ungenerously. 
It was a concession to fear, and not the result of an enlightened policy. The con- 
sequence was disappointment. Then came agitation. Agitation produced coer- 
cion, and coercion fresh agitation, until this country turned away their eyes from 
that part of the empire with mixed feelings of disgust and despair. At length 
arose the Government which, all other means having failed, ventured to try the 
only means which had never yet been fully and fairly tried in Ireland — those of 
humanity and justice. (Hear, hear.) The state, which had been so long the 
step- mother of the many, and a mother only to the few, became now the commoti' 
parent of all and of one common family. The body of the people began to look 
upon it as a benificent guardian. Squadron after squadron, and battalion after'; 
battalion, were withdrawn from the shores of Ireland. Property became every 
day more secure, and order more manifest. Signs of prosperity, such as cannot be 
counterfeited, began to appear, and those who had lately despaired of this portion 
of the commonwealth began confidently to entertain the hope that Ireland woiild 
at length fill that place amongst the nations of the earth to which she was entitled' 
by the natural advantages of the country and the fine qualities of her people. 

This I believe will one day be recorded as the history of Ireland. (Hear, heW.V 
Let it be thus told, and, as far as I am concerned, I care not whether the end of 
this contest be to stand or fall. That question remains with the house. Whether 
the result will be victory or defeat I know not ; but this I do know, that there are 
defeats not less glorious than many victories have been. And yet I have seen and' 
shared in some glorious victories. Those were proud and happy days (even t^ 
right hon. baronet will remember them) when, amidst the praises and the Idess- 
ings of millions, my noble friend led us on to victory in the great struggle for th^ 
Reform Bill ; when hundreds were waiting round our doors at the time of sunrise 
to hear the tidings of our success ; when great cities poured forth their inhabitants ' 
upon the highways to meet the mails coming from the capital, and to learn v^h^« 
ther the battle of the people had been lost or won. Those days — such daywWry ' 
noble friend may not hope to see again. (Laughter.) Two such triumphs -wdiljcl'l 
be too much for one life. But^ perhaps, there still awaits him the less filejfeitt'gi'^ 
the less exhilarating, but not the less honourable task, of contending ngttfnst^Utie^" 
rior numbers, through years of discomfiture, to maintain those civfl lib^tesf, ^ raAf^ 
those rights of conscience, which are inseparably associated with' th^-iir&thc^ Gifts' ^ 
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fllntMms house. At bis ^e mil nent be wanting^ men wbo, against all jodds, and 
tlKoogh att changes of fortune, amidst efil days and evil ton gaes, will defend to 
tho last; with uhabated spirit, the noble principles of Milton and of Locke. He 
nay^ be driven from oiRce, he may be doomed to a life of opposition, he may be 
aMd0>the mark for all the rancour of sect, and of that intolerance which caused 
men tfei • hate^aoh other with a deadly hate ; he may be exposed to the fury of 
Land on the one side, and to that of Praise-God-Barebones on the other ; but as 
tbevbliampion ef freedom, he will not be refused by posterity a place amongst those 
whoi hsive endeavonred to bind together in a real union sects and races who have 
been too long^ hostile, and to efface, by the mild influence of parental government, 
those fearful tracer which have been left by the misrule of ages. (Tjoud cheers.) 
r« On the motion of Viscount Powsrscourt the debate was adjourned. 
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Viscount POWERSCOURT rose and said, that if he were to refer to the 
speeches which had been delivered in that house, on the previous evening, he 
would say that Her Majesty's Ministers must be particularly alive to the truth of 
an old adage, of which he did not remember the words, but of which this was 
the substance, that " it is comparatively easy for a man to defend himself against 
his enemies, but that he required supernatural aid to guard him against his 
friends.'* , (Hear, hear.) Of all the speeches which had been delivered in that 
house upon this important subject, he considered that the two speeches which, 
more than any others, were likely to prove pernicious to the interests of Her 
M9jesty's Government were the two speeches which had proceeded from the 
opposite side of the house on the previous night. (Hear, hear.) One was the 
speech of the noble lord the member for Northumberland ; the other of the right 
hon. gentleman who had closed the debate. If the noble lord were in his place, 
he^ would gladly congratulate him on the open and manl^ manner in which he 
had avowed the reasons which had forced him to resign his post as a member of 
the Cabinet—on his avowal that it was not from any paltry personal motive of 
disappointed ambition, but upon grounds of public principle, that he had taken 
that step. He had to congratulate the Government (if they considered it a 
subject of congratulation) upon receiving the support of the noble lord, coupled 
mt,U a speech which would be more injurious to their interests than any other 
which had been delivered in the course of the whole debate, (Hear, hear.) As 
tq the other speech to which he had referred, he could only say that it was a 
most extraordinary thing for a member of the Cabinet to come down to that 
house, and proclaim himself an abetter of a system of political agitation out of 
doors. (Hear, hear.) It was certainly altogether unprecedented that one who 
lyas a Minister of the Crown, and who held the high and important office of 
a Privy Councillor, should rise in his place in Parliament ostentatiously to 
answer the numerous charges which had been brought against the Administra- 
tion of which he was a member; and, instead of alluding in the most distant 
manner to any one of those charjges (hear), should fly off and talk about the 
Heformation — about some nondescript anima], halfa Roundhead, half a Cavalier, 
about the times of Milton and Hampden, and 50 other things, which had no more 
to do with the matter then in hand, than if he had talked of the sudden death of 
King Rufus, out hunting, or pronounced a long panegyric upon the merits of 
Alfred. (Hear, hear.) 

*it was extraordinary that he should have concluded that long speech, so care- 
fully digested — speech he would not call it, for it was an elaborate essay (hear, 
hear) — by giving practical advice to the house to act in the present conjuncture 
a$ loreign nations would if similarly placed. If he (Viscount Powerscourt) could 
sefjj any resemblance in any one of Her Majesty's Ministers to it here, he would 
compare them to the Roman who treated with indifference the stabs which had 
pf opened .from his enemies, and when the dagger of one whom he had believed 
to,lp^j^ friend was joined to those of the rest of the conspirators, folded up his 
m^^|/^,and resigned himself to death, exclaiming " Et iu. Brute f^ (Hear, 
hg^^)^Tjl^ ^question which formed the subject of the present debate was a ques- 
^^9Sl^^^fPiF^ik'^W^^^^^ composed of men who held office for officers sake^ and 
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a GoTi»rtinietit2eott6istiof of ifldltidiiklfl who, &» fit asihey wete <»inottriied) wotdd 
rather shtin the btirdfehs atid annoyanbes of offibe-'4}etY^^cn nen who were. ac- 
tuated otlly by selfish motives^ and meti who had the welfare of the ^bunti^ sin- 
cerely at heart, and who, by their talents, influence, and character, were the oniy 
individuals itl the country who were fit. to preside in the councils of the Sovereifin. 
(Hear, hear.) The present conjuncture of affairs stood eminently in need of a 
8ti*ong Government ; and he did not believe the most sanguine of those who sat 
on the Treasury benches opposite would allei^e that the present Government 
eoilld lay claim to that character. (Hear.) He had no hesitation in saying tiiiit 
a weaker or more inefficient Government it .would be impossible to fihd. The 
voluntary principle seemed to be the genuine principle upon which the GoTeni- 
ment was carried on ; and whatever portion of lingering attabhment its members 
might still retain for the church in whose bosom they have been brought up, they 
were coerced by their supporters into measures of decided hostility to the in- 
tegrity of the established religion. (Hear, hear.) So dependent were Ministers 
upon the support of a phalanx composed of the Roman Catholic members on the 
one hand, and those who were indifferent to all religions on the other, that it was 
impossible to expect any legislation at their hands respecting the church but of a 
hostile complexion. 

Unwilling to incur the risk of offending that party, they could not think of in- 
serting the word •* Protestant'* in any state document. (Hear, hear.) How 
different were their principles of conduct from those which actuated the political 
party with which he had the honour to act, which would be guided solely by 
sound policv, without turning either to the right or the left to pickup a stray 
vote (hear, near), and would stand or fall by their principles, witholit seeking to 
fortify themselves either by Court influence or favour, (Cheers.) No matter how 
useful it might prove to them, they never would ally themselves to agitators, or 
become the abettors of that agitation which had been productive of so many evils 
to the country at large. (Hear, hear.) He would not allude to the speeches 
delivered by the noble lord the Secretary of the Colonies in the nol-th of England, 
and by the Attorney-General at Edinburgh, speeches that had been already 
sufficiently adverted to. But he would say, that it was at the least an undigni- 
fied and unworthy course for the highest Ministers of the Crown to eniUlitte the 
conduct of the learned member for Dublin (cheeers), and go about agitating like 
him. The noble lord had dwelt upon a little paltry economy which he hsd elSfcted 
with regard to secret-service money. Had it ever struck him that by a jddlcious 
application of that fund he might have anticipated and avoided all the disiLsters 
of Newport? (Hear.) Another point at which some hon. members inight 
sinile, but which he could not consider a trifle, since it involved a serious principle, 
was the favour shown by the Lord-Lieutenant of Irelatid to the member for 
Dublin, who for three weeks previous to his receiving that ostentatious compli- 
ment from the representative of the Queen, had made, not one or two speeches, 
but a speech every day of his life, abounding with terms of the isOarsest scurrility, 
and with the most extravagant and unwarrantable abuse, not only of all that Was 
good and virtuous in the land, but even of their most valued and sacred institu- 
tions. Amongst those whose votes in that house the learned member for DuUiin 
was in the habit of influencing were to be found some men of wealth, position, artd 
even ancient rank, who condescended to hold their seats as the creatures of his 
sovereign will. (Cheers.) 

If he.turned to the right, he saw seated beside him one who had not long since 
had the honour of being the independent representative of the county of Middle- 
sex, and the festering thorn in the side of every succeeding Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but who was now reduced to the necessity of serving amongst the ranjc- 
and-file of that learned person's supporters. He had only to turn to his other 
side, and exult when he saw others high in rank and station, and candidates for 
fame, as the supporters of a government which, but for his upholding hand, would 
soon moulder in the rust of years. (Laughter from the Ministerial benches.) He 
was free to confess, whatever others might think of the result of the hon. and 
learned gentleman's position in the state, that it was a proud positioti for the hon. 
and learned gentleman himself. But ought the hon. and learned gentleman in 
that position to receive the support and homage of the Government, possessing 
as he did, a power which nearly approached to the absolutism of imperial sway 
(alaugh,) a power which exceeded, nay, almost superseded, the authority of the 
Crown in one important and integral portion of the empire ? (Hear, hear.) Was 



tttfffht ihtl; sfier aaeedittg to the destruorfioll (ft GNittdii ftild dthstborottgHii Of a 
sMnilar deiieripttoti, they should sit tamely qttiet whilst they saw 60 seats, tt^arly 
one-seTehth of the whole repTesentatioti of England, placed at the disposal of a 
single tnan, and that man returning to them indmduals unknown for their talent 
or their property to the whole country, until he returned them td Patliament fbr 
some of his Irish boroughs — say for 2^000.?" (Cheers from the Opposilkrti 
beitches.) It had been publicly declared in the eouhty of Meath only the other 
day by a political priest, that they could and would chair ii cabbage-stalk as the 
representative of that cobnty, if the hon. and leai-ned gentleman thought fit to 
direct it. (Hear.) A power like that in the hands of any individual tiiust of 
nefcessHy be dangerous to liberty, and destructive of order $ but when it was in the 
hands of a man in the daily habit of railing bitterly at all out* dearest institutions, who 
hiLd publicly declared his wish to pull downthe Protestant church of Iteland, who 
had agitated once, and had avowed his intention of agitating again, the repeal of the 
union, which he (Lord Powerscourt) considered to be equivalent to the separation 
ofthe two countries, and to the dismemberment of the empire (cheers irom the 
Opposition) — ^when such a power, he repeated, was in the hands of a man who 
never lost ail opportunity of assailing private character, who lauded up to the 
skies one day the very individuals whom he held up to biting scorn and infamy 
the next, according to his change of fancy or caprice — when such power, he must 
repeat it again, was in the hands of such a character, it was the duty of every 
administration which wished to vindicate, not merely the dignity of the law, but 
also the purity of its own reputation, to risk any defeat, ay, even to peril its very 
existence, rather than to lend to him that moral weight which its own important 
station carried with it. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) 

He would not dilate on other important topics, upon which he thought that 
the present Government wad fairly open to censure. He had already trespassed 
too long upon the attention of the house (" No, no," from the Opposition benches), 
but he could not sit down without enumerating the tktriiy of evils which were 
now pressing from every side around us. " We have, in the first place," con- 
tinued the noble lord, *' a Chartist conspiracy branching all over England and 
Scotland ; we have, in the second, a Riband conspiracy with a secret organization 
and of an extensive nature,' proved to exist in most parts of Ireland (cheers frdm 
the Opposition benches), and we have a system of perpetual agitation kept alive 
in that country, which, like the effects of unwholesome excitement on the human 
frame, must terminate at last in exhaustion atid decay. (Continued cheers.) We 
have numerous colonies — some of them only discontented, — and what must our 
condition be when mere discontent is considered comparative happiness? (hear, 
hear)— others id a state of subdued revolt — and others again the seat of a late 
military triumph, which those who are best acquainted With the country say will 
prove only a short-hved one. (Cheers from the Opposition betlches.) Those 
colonies composed of petty spates, partially independent of each other, were only 
waiting for a small disturbance to fall io pieces as so many beads would do when 
the string is cut which confines them together. (A laugh.) We have a war in 
India imminent, and a status quo liable to be disturbed by the introduction of 
the sword of Russia or the bayonet of France into the scale of diplomacy. We 
have a state of great financial difiiculty before us at home (cheers from the Op- 
position benches), and to crown all this, we have a Government — it is i-idiculous 
to deny it — which cannot pass a single measure through Parliament except by 
sufferance (cheers from the Opposition benches) — a Government not distinguished 
by the possession of a single talent, not illuminated by a single ray of geniu!? 
(laughter and cries of ** Oh I'' from the Ministerial benches), and not even sup- 
ported by the common attributes of straightforward dogged and plodding me- 
diocrity. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) The only aptitude of its mem- 
bers is for dexterous manoeuvring. (Cheers from the Opposition.) 

They have not power to stem the torrent with manly fortitude, for all they 
aim at is to keep their heads above it, and to float listlessly along its tide. (Cheers 
from the Opposition benches.) Their last resource is in favour of the Crown, 
whose illustrious wearer is so unacquainted with state affairs as to be incapable of 
knowing the danger of her positiori, and is kept so purposely in the dark by those 
who surround her as to be incapable of seeing what ought to be her calm and 
nmgnanimous course. (Hear, hear.) With all these dangers staring me in the 
face) I have no hesitation in saying that, whatever their fate may be now, in spite 
of their, limping mii|orttie8> now dwindling away day by day, in spite of tneir 
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aeoommodfiing sysleuof open qtiMtiMi andiftNiilradicloc|r«iaMontt vWAssMidcih 
it impossible evea for their best fde«d9to fM)BJectiiie>wbU 4he ]Selcl;<lt3R.na]p 
bring forth* their doom is sealed^ (Cheers froB»:to>OppO8iliaa.^>.Ther'(hi»0 
been weighed in the balance and iouod wanting; • Tbe:voldeof<4b6««nniiff3p-i» 
now pushing them from their stools (roars of laugbter irom ;thB- Miuisluiilr 
bencnes), and will soon set in their places men whose pnnevplestiune in«aeeQHk 
ance with those of the constitution, and whose talenta are -fifOpoitidtied tffthv 
emeiigencies of the times." (Great cheering from the Oppositton beoelKS^ • m («f 

Mr. F. MAULE commenced by observing, that as the noble loriihadeomr. 
down to the house for the purpose of accusing his right hon. friend th« liietttier fbf ■ 
Edinburgh of having delivered what he was pleas^ to denominate an easily, ko; 
had expected to have heard somewhat of a more extemporaneous, reply to what^ 
had transpired in the debate than the noble lord had just favoured them with* 
(Cries of ** Hear/* and laughter from the Opposition.) He could not but remark 
that many points in the speech of the noble lord were directed against aa indir 
vidual whom he expected to see sitting in his place, but who, unfortunately for 
him, was absent. (*' Hear'* and a laugh.) In what he had to state to the Ininse 
on this question he must claim their indulgence ; for his task would be to enter 
mto matters of detail, which would prove much drier to hear than those party 
topics which were more entertaining, if not more consonant to the feelings of the 
hon. gentlemen on both sides who listened to this debate. But, before he entsned^ 
into those details, he had one or two observations to make upon the speech of the ' 
noble lord. " 

The noble lord had attacked his right hon. friend for stating in his {Haeem'. 
that house, as Minister of the Crown, his opinion on the subject of agitsikm. 
Now, he could not think that the noble loni had read his right hon. friend's ; 
speech very carefully, or he would have seen that the views tsdten tiy his^ht- 
hon. friend on the subject of agitation were not entitled to be consid^ed as advieec 
on the part of a Minister of the Crown to continue, agitation^ at least in. his.; 
acceptance of the term. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord had also toacfaed on tfa^ 
office of privy councillor. That was a most delicate ground for the noble lord • 
to touch on, sitting as he did near the right hon. baronet, who had spoken lasl- 
night upon that question. The noble lord could not have read the speech 'Of hisM 
right hon. friend, or he would have seen that his right hon. friend's descnption off 
the office of privy councillor was more just than that given by the right lioiii< 
baronet, who was formerly member for Cumberland. (Hear, hear.) Another'^ 
topic to which the noble lord had alluded, was the> omission of the word^'Pto*' 
testant'* in the address to Her Majesty. He would leave that point lo-fao- 
decided between the noble duke who moved the insertion of it in the other House 
of Parliament, and the right hon. baronet who was the leader of the Conservativks 
party in that house ; for though the hon. baronet the member for the University.: 
of Oxford, on the first night of the session, had regretted the absence of tlmt.! 
word, and though the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth addressed the. 
house on that question, and though the noble duke had inserted the word in the- 
address voted in another place, yet the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel), beii^ ' 
afraid either of a majority against him in that house, or of making an un^voor- ' 
able impression against himself out of doors, had not ventured to give the houk • 
member for the University of Oxford the slightest encouragement to makehis . 
proposition. (Hear, hear.) There was another remark of the noble lord which 
he could not consent to pass over in silence. He had alluded to the visit of his 
noble friend the Secretary of thp Colonies to the great commercial town of Liver* 
pool, and had charged him with being there on a tour of agitation. Was it to be 
said that a Secretary of State for the Home Department — for such his notile 
friend then was — a Minister of the Crown specially charged with the care of the • 
internal affairs of the kingdom — was to be debarred from hearing with his own 
ears the wantsof the country, and from seeing with his own eyes the state of one 
of the sources of its great mercantile wealth, and that too not in his public btil in - 
his private capacity ? (Hear, hear.) ' \' :: 

They had heard a good deal from the noble lord of the speedies which his nohTe 
friend was said to have made there. On that topic he would only stale, th«bif)fo<^ 
Minister of the Crown, on visiting one of the most important towns in'tbeompbei' 
was to be described as being on a tour of agitation, he did not envyihDs»>l«lMvi 
were to be governed by statesmen who thought it bmeath their .dignity anl inoiOMii 
sistent with their duty to see with their own eyes tha.s^le of.nlM «>u«ti9tf^ 



(CbMrftftom Hio Mfststeritl beiisto.) Alt the re^ of the noble lord's spe^clff 
was devoted to the aflkirs of Ireland. The dinner table of the Lord-Lieatenunt 
bad been ai;ain served up (*' Hear, hear," and laughter), and vari6us other mat-^ 
tar»eonneBted with the government of Ireland had been asrain hashed up for the 
teterhaMiient of the hon. gentlemen opposite ; Init he should leave them to be dis- 
evned by hon. members more immediately connected than himself with that* 
OBonlry. (Hear, hear.) The principal reason for which he rose at present was, 
to meet sooie of the remarks which had fallen from the hon. member opposite wl^h 
regard to the internal policy pursued by Her Majesty's Government in this coun-, 
try. The first point of attack on that subject against his noble friend had betti 
ihi appointment of magistrates under the Municipal Corporations Bill; and to 
that point he should first address himself. It was perfectly well known that when 
the English Municipal Corporation Bill was first introduced into that house it 
contained a clause, in which the opinions of the noble lord were openly and 
boldly stated— namely, that it was proper to give to the members of the town- 
council the power of recommending to the Crown the persons who should be ap-' 
pointed to fill t he offices of mascistrates of those boroughs. That clause was struck 
out of the bill in the other House of Parliament, and eventually the bdl was 
passed without it. But did not his noble friend state to the house that he should 
still continue to act on that principle? (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) 
Did not his noble friend say so ? (Hear, hear.) All he asked was an answer in 
the affirmative ; and since it was admitted that the noble lord had said so, he should 
say no more about it. But, after the passing of the Municipal Corporation Bill, 
it became necessary to appoint magistrates for these various towns. 

They had heard much of the manner in which the |noble lord had betrayed the 
trust which the Crown bad reposed in him ; it was easy, however, to deal in gene- 
ralities, but it was not so easy soqaetimes to lay one's finger on particular instances 
of abuse. Such had been the case on the present occasion. The house was not 

5rhaps aware of the number of magistrates appointed after the passing of the 
anicipal Bill by the noble lord. That number amounted to something more than 
1.000, and out of that 1,000 appointed to administer justice in the different muni- 
cipal towns of the country, not one*single complaint had ever been made in the 
hoase, save those now first heard of— he meant those which had regard to Mr. 
Frost, the unhappy man now under sentence of death, and to Mr. Muntz, the 
brother of the hon. member for Birmingham, with both of which complaints he 
would presently deal. Out of the number of magistrates appointed, not one had 
been removed for misconduct, save the unfortunate individual to whom he had just 
alluded ; and only 23 had resigned their commissions, and they had done so, be- 
cause they found that their duties as magistrates interfered with their business. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought that if it had been proved, or if the fact had been true, 
that his noble friend had not paid proper attention to the elevation to the bench of 
persons who were to administer justice in a way which the people could confide in, 
and from which they might derive a proper and fair administration of the law, there 
were enemies enough of Grovernment in the house to whom complaints would have 
found their way, and he was convinced that nothing would have been more satis- 
fofltory to them than to bring such topics under the consideration of the house. He 
could not therefore help concluding that the want of such complaints was owing to 
the want of abuses to complain of, and not the want of will to produce them. (Hear, 
hear.) With resoect to the case of that unhappy man Frost, he had this to say, that 
at the time of the appointment of the magistrates under the Municipal Bill, his 
noble friend invited the opinion of the members of the different town-counciis as 
to the individuals whom they wished to have placed on their judicial bench. That 
was a faet which he was not prepared to conceal — on the contrary, he was prepared 
and ready to defend it : for it showed that his noble friend had followed a proper, a 
liberal, and a sagacious course — ^a course well calculated to excite on the part of the 
people living in those municipal towns a ^eater respect for the law, because that 
law was administered by those persons in whom they could confide. (Cheers from 
the Ministerial benches.) 

When these appointments came to be made, a recommendation was received 
from the inhabitants of the town of Newport containing the names of two indivi- 
diMls^--oiie Mr. Brewer, the other Mr. Frost. Shortly afterwards his noble friend 
reeeived a statement in objection to the appointment of Mr. Frost. He consulted 
these in whom he placed confidence, and among others the lord lieutenant of the 
«QWt|p» M l» their ofOiiiMU whether Mr. Frost might or might not be made a 
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magistrate. The lord-lieutenant replied, that he knew^no reason why Mr. Frost 
should not he appointed. The consequence was, that on such authority hia nohle 
riend appointed the two gentlemen whose names had been sent in by the town- 
council, the one being Mr. Brewer, a strong political opponent of the 6oyemment» 
and the other being Mr. Frost, of whom, although his situation was now that of 
the most unhappy man in this country (hear, hear), he would say, that, so long as 
he was a magistrate, no instance appeared of his having shown partiality to any 
one, or of his having administered the law in any respect unjustly. But Mr. Frost 
betook himself to other courses, and mixed himself up with political meetings, 
where speeches were made by himself and others, which, as soon as they came to 
the ears of Government, appeared to render him unworthy, if he were guilty of the 
charges preferred against him, to be retained in the commission of the peace. It 
might be objected to his noble friend that he had not dismissed Mr. Frost on the 
first intimation of this misconduct. That might be justice with the hon. gentle- 
man opposite ; but it was the practice of his noble friend to give the parties accused 
before him an opportunity of explanation before he condemned them. (Cheers 
from the Ministerial benches.) 

Such opportunity was given to Mr. Frost on the 16th of January, 1839. He 
did not answer the inquiries put to him in a satisfactory manner, and he was 
removed in consequence from the commission of the peace. These were the facts 
so far as related to the appointment of Mr. Frost as a magistrate. He came now 
to the case of Mr. Muntz, to which he would request th6 attention of the right 
hon. member for Pembroke. The right hon. member, after alluding to the case 
of Mr. Frost, had passed on to that of Mr. Muntz, complaining that he had not 
heard a word of it. It was not his (Mr. F. Maule's intention to offer a single word 
of apology for that appointment. He was prepared to defend the appointment of 
Mr. Muntz, as a most excellent one, and as having turned out to be one of the 
best that could have been made in Birmingham, with a view to the preservation 
of the peace of that great town. The right hon. baronet had stated that Mr. Muntz 
was a delegate to the National Convention, and trustee to the Chartist fund. 
Now, what the right hon. baronet had said was in the abstract true. It was 
perfectly true that Mr. Muntz had been a delegate to the National Convention. 
('* Hear, hear," from the Opposition), but what was the sequence to that truth ? 
Mr. Muntz had been elected a delegate to the National Convention without his 
consent, he never attended it, and soon withdrew his name from it. The right hon. 
baronet received that explanation with a sneer, but he would repeat that the gen- 
tleman of whom he had spoken never attended the convention, directed his name to 
be withdrawn from it, and never acknowledged it as a body to which he belonged. 
(Hear, hear.) But the light hon. baronet had said that gentleman^was a trustee 
of the Chartist ftind. That asain was true in the abstract, but was not true in 
the sequence. Mr. Muntz and one of the hon. members for Birmingham were 
both appointed trustees of the Chartist fund, and a sum was entered in their 
names on the books of Messrs. Grote, Prescott, and Co. The first step of Mr. 
Muntz on hearing of this was to sign a check transferring the amount to another 
party. (Hear, hear.) 

'^ So much for the allegation that Mr. Muntz was a member of the National Con- 
vention and trustee of the Chartist fund. But the right hon. baronet said that 
Mr. Muntz was vice-president of the Political Union. That again was true, and 
it was true also that he was vice-president when he was made a magistrate. But 
was that an objection in the right hon. baronet's eyes to placing Mr. Muntz in the 
commission of the peace for the town of Birmingham ? If so, why had not the 
right hon. baronet made that objection under the Government of Lord Grey, of 
which the right hon. baronet had been a member — a government which placed 
Mr. Attwood, while president of the Political Union, in the commission of the peace 
for the county of Warwick, of which fact, if the right hon. baronet were not aware, 
he had not taken as much pains to inquire into the home administration of his own 
government as into that of Her Majesty's present advisers. (Hear, hear.) But 
he (Mr. F. Maule) would go further than was necessary to rebut the right hon. 
baronet's assertions, and would contend that the appointment of Mr. Munt2 had 
done credit instead of discredit to Her Majesty's (government. What was Mr. 
Muntz ? Did the right hon. baronet know anything to his discredit ? Mr. Muntz 
was one of the best educated men in Birmingham, and had not only had a good 
education at home, but had travelled much abroad, having been two years in Ger- 
many. _Mr. Muntz was not only a very>ccomplished scholar, but he was also deeply 
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int6|P#8ted in the trade of Bin»ingtiam, employing' several hundreds of workman 
in its manufactures ; and he had been a most active magistrate sipce his appoint- 
ment to the commission. He (Mr. Maule) happened to meet that morning the 
commissioner of police for the town of Birmingham, and had put to that gentlemen 
the question, "What has been your observation of Mr. Muntz^s conduct as a 
magistrate since you have been in the charge of the police at Birmingham ? '* The 
commissioner told hini> without any hesitation, that there was no magistrate in 
Birmingham irom whom he had received greater support, or who on all occasions 
on which he had had to refer to him had more speedily given him his advice and 
assistance. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) 

One word more as to Mr. Muntz. Had his conduct as a magistrate ingratiated 
himself with the party with which the right hon. baronet coupled him — the 
Chartists ? What was the effect it produced at the election only a few days ago ? 
So far from M'r. Muntz or his brother having been at all favourites with the 
Chartists, it absolutely turned out that two of the leading Chartists of Birming- 
ham, members of the town-council, voted for Sir C. Wetherell (cheers from the 
Ministerial benches) ; and not only so, but a leading Chartist of that place, not 
in the council, a gentleman bearing the singular name of Bradshaw (a laugh), 
voted for SirC. Wetherell, in opposition to Mr. Muntz. Having said thus much 
he thought that, whether or not he had proved the rectitude of the appointment of 
Mr. Muntz to the satisfaction of the right honourable baronet opposite, he had at 
least given that house and the public a sufficient defence of it, (Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) These were the only two cases in which charges had been 
brought against his noble friend relative to his appointment of magistrate. When- 
ever any other case arose, he should be ready and happy to meet it : or if any hon, 
member chose to bring the whole subject before the house by making a sub- 
stantive and distinct motion, he would undertake to convince that house and the 
peopleof England, that; so far from having misemployed the patronage of the 
Crown in the administration of justice, the noble lord had placed men upon the 
municipal benches of the council of Birmingham who had rendered themselves 
useful to their fellow-townsmen, and a credit to the body of which they were mem- 
bers, and had shown themselves impartial administrators of justice. (Cheers 
from the Ministerial benches.) Having disposed of these two cases, he now came 
to the great question of the existence of Chartism itself. The accusation of alli- 
ance with Chartism had been bandied from one side of the house to the other. 
First of all, those on the Ministerial benches were charged with having excited it ; 
next they accused hon. gentlemen opposite of having taken it up. (A laugh.) 
Now, he did not make this accusation without having the means of showing, that 
though perhaps gentlemen opposite might be unconnected with Chartism, they 
were not unconnected with the consequences that had followed the promulgation 
of its discovery. 

The first occasion on which language had been used of a kind which had been 
hitherto foreign to the tongues ot Englishmen, and would, he hoped, speedily 
again become foreign to them, was, when threats of fire and daggers were held 
out by the notorious Oastler, in agitating against the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
before agitation had at all arisen on the subject of the charter. (Hear, hear.) 
previous to 1337 the whole northern district, and especially the west riding of 
Yorkshire, was infiamed with a general spirit of opposition to the Poor Laws, and 
he wished he could free hon. gentlemen opposite from the charge that they, during 
their canvass in 1637, availed themselves of that popular fury to obtain the sup- 
port whic)) they might otherwise have been unable to procure. (Xioud cheering, 
with counter-cheers from the Opposition.) He wished he could acquit them of 
that charge, but he was bound to say, that, looking at the language of their 
public organs, it was impossible to do so. After 1837, when the charter came to 
be set up, this language about the new Poor Law was continuedt and opposition 
^0 the Poor Law and support of the Charter were combined, in the hands of 
Agitators as reckless and mischievous as Oastler and Stephens. If he could 
snow the house that,; without coming down and asking them for any extra- 
ordinary powers beyond the existing law, without spreading alarm through the 
whole country, the criminals who had attempted to spread sedition throughout 
the land, and disseminate doctrines dangerous to the public peace, had been not 
only summoned to the bar of justice, but convicted, and were now receiving the 
puniahment due to their offences, then he would be entitled to claim a verdict of 
.Aei|ttittal for Ministers from the charges of negligence and disregard of the public 
tranquillity." f2 
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'' In the course of 1839 there had been tried in tbi^ county of Che9ter ^ .iiH|i¥i*^ 
duals, for various acts of insubordination* under the laws against arming and- 
training. Of these, 5 were convicted and now undergoing punishment, of wbpnf 
2 were imprisoned for one year, and 15 were discharged on giving sviiretie^. Ia 
the county of Cumberland, one man had been imprisoned six months, 'another 
fined, and most momentous prosecutions were pending, which had been deferred 
by a legal form to the next assizes, among which was one against Dr, Taylor. Iri 
Lancashire no less than 97 individuals had been tried, of whom 3 were imprisonjBii 
for 18 months, 6 for 12 months, 58 for 6 months, and 3 fined. In Monmouth 58 

Sersons had been put on their trial,, in Manchester 43, in Northumbei4and 5, in 
fottingham 12, in Warwick 29, in Wiltshire II, in Yorkshire 7, in Worcester 3.. 
In all there had been 290 charges, and 231 convictions. Among those now under* 
going imprisonment were the following leaders of the Chartists and members of 
the Convention : — M'Dowall and Stephens at Manchester ; Vincent, Edwards* 
Jones, and Williams, at Monmouth ; Lovett and Collins, at Warwick ; and pro* 
secutions had been instituted against Dr. Taylor and Feargus O'Connor. He 
thought that this fully j^roved that Grovernment had neither been negligent of the 
public peace, nor slack in administering the law of the land. (Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) He trusted that the public would see that Grovernment, 
instead of applying for extraordinary powers to render the law more severe, had 
relied upon existing enactments, upon the good sense of the people, upon the jus* 
lice of their cause, and had fully succeeded in enforcing order. (Cheers.) True 
it was that they had not been able to put down the Chartists, but wherever the 
magistrates had claimed their assistance it had been granted, and wherever alarm 
had been expressed, protection had been extended. 

The present Government had obtained 230 convictions out of 296 prosecutions, 
and this showed that it was better to stand on the authority of the law as it was, 
and not come to that house for extraordinary powers until their last resources, 
had failed ; and at the same time not to risk the trial of culprits at the bar of 
justice without something like a satisfactory conviction that the prosecution would 
be attended with success, and that the criminals would not be dismissed with 
triumph. It was impossible to look at the psosecutions of 1817 without. also 
looking at' the mode in which the Government of that day prepared to prosecute 
those who were guilty of sedition. When he looked over the Parliamentary his* 
tory of 1817, he found recorded there charges against Government of a far 

Saver nature than any which were now brought against Her Majesty's present 
inisters. He found it recorded there, that, not content with relying on the law^ 
and the extraordinary powers with which it had been arpied, the Governmenti in 
order to convict those who were guilty, were charged with employing men ta g4 
down as spies among those misguided individuals (hear, hear.) and -betray them 
into the hands of the Government of the country. It was not a charge against 
the present Government that they had recourse to such men as Oliver» Reynolds, 
and Castles. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) It was no charge against 
the present Ministry that they had contrived to obtain convictions against the 
individuals subjected to state prosecutions by means which he could not but con-i 
sider of a most unholy character. (Hear, hear.) It appeared from a speech of 
Lord Milton, that one of these spies was the individual by whom the connexion 
between the seditious in London and the country was kept up, and whenever he 
went into the country, that person's appearance was the immediate forerunner of 
confusion and disorder. The present Government had no charge brought against 
them of this nature. He had a right to go back to Tory times, and it was only 
in the Tory times of 1817, 1818, and 1819, that he could find the Government 
coming down to the house to ask for extraordinary powers and employing spies» 
while they also moved for secret and ex parte committees, in which the cause of 
the people was left entirely undefended. Such was the parallel between the Go* 
vernment of 1817, 1818, and 1819, and that of 1839. He came now to another 
part of this case. The noble lord (Lord G. Somerset,) whom he did not aee i9 
his place, had charged the Government with having taken no steps whatever ^^ 
protect the well-disposed portion of the community against the designing and 
disaffected. The noble lord had forgotten that at the close of the last session his 
noble friend (Lord J. Russell) had introduced a bill for the purpose pi »n$M)f]}ig 
the inhabitants of counties to raise a constabulary force for their own prot^^^qm 
If the noble lord were now present, he being a magistrate of the 9^^y*)ftt 
Monmouth, he would ask him how it came to pass ^«^ thjijt^cpi^y^^f^ f^98 
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«ij«»fittt%i%iJildtitV'«ie acceptance Of tfiat measure, and howitwfl.s that tii . 
iteblel^rd'^name wnsfottnd in the majority which voted against it. (Hear, hear.) 
Tbort the subject of the Chartists he 1houg:ht he had shown the house what the 
l^nesent Oovermnent had done in ali the cases which were brought under tht-ir 
ildtice. He had shown the house that the Government had been in active corre- 
HpHplndence with the magistrates since November, 1838, and that military force had. 
(Jh some occasions been accorded, and that in all instances they had ^iven their 
^Vice. He had shown that they had not allowed the power of the law to 
i^umber, and that they had obtained 230 convictions. He was willing to rest the 
question of confidence or no confidence, so far as this part of the case went, on 
tne statement which he had made, and the papers which he was prepared to lay 
on the table of the house. He would now proceed to make a few remarks on 
the speech made last night by the riirht hon. baronet opposite. The right hon. 
gentleman began his speech by a compliment to his noble friend the member for 
Northnmberland (Lord Howick) ; and invited him to cross over to the other 
side of llffe house. The right hon. baronet's invitation reminded him of that 
given in the fable by a certain animal, who, having lost his tail himself, was 
anxious to persuade certain other animals that they would find the candal pro- 
longation of the vertebrae an unnecessary and troublesome appendage. (A laugh.) 
If his noble friend were in his place, he would, if he might take such a liberty, 
tender him a piece of advice, and his advice would be that his noble friend should 
not cross the house on the solicitation of the right hon. baronet, but rather avoid 
that political will-o'-the-wisp which would lead him through quagmires and 
mess, until his noble friend's reputation for consistency stood on the same insecure 
foundation as that of some other gentlemen whom he could name. (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) 

The right hon. baronet opposite said, that if the noble lord crossed the house he 
would find the party now arrayed there agreeing with him on many questions. He 
would find them, he said, willing to remove the existing defects in the system of 
resristration, and willing to carry out measures of progressive reform. N<»w, he 
(Mr. F. Maule) trusted that without the noble lord*s crossing: to the opposite side 
of the house, or the right hon. baronet's coming over to his (Mr. F. MauJe's) side, 
his noble friend would test the willingness of the hon. gentlemen opposite to 
improve the registration, or lend their assistance to measures pros:ressive of 
reform. But it was not on these topics that he wished to remark. In the course 
of the speech of the right hon. baronet he had referred to the absence of a property 
qualification as one of the "five points;" and when he (Mr. F. Maule) suggested 
to the right hon. gentleman that no property qualification was required for 
mfmbers coming from Scotland, the right hon. gentleman, with that g:enerosity 
with which he sometimes regarded inferior abilities, said, that ** the Under Secre- 
tary of State was anxious to throw light on the subject, and informed him that 
there was no property qualification in Scotland. He (Sir J. Graham) lived just on 
the borders of Scotland, and had seen the good effects of the properly qualification 
on one side, and the bad effects from the want of it on the other.** Those were 
the words, as nearly as he could recollect them, which were used by the right hon. 
baronet ; if the right hon. baronet had no explanation to offer, then he (Mr. F. 
Manle) could attach but one meaning to these words — namely, that the people of 
Scotland, in sending as their representatives to that house those who were 
required to have no property qualification, had sent to that house members who 
were inferior in talent, m integrity, and prudence, to those who came from other 
parts of the empire. (Hear, hear,) If he was right in supposing that to be the 
meaning of the right hon. baronet's language, then he must say that a more gra- 
tuitous msult was never offered to the representatives of the people of Scotland. 
(Cheers.) He confessed that he little expected that the right hon. baronet, whom 
he had seen riding 

" From Netherby-gate to Branksome Braes," 
in o^er to visit his friends on the other side of the border, and who so far stretched 
)iis panegyric as to congratulate them 

"On victories won in border frays 
O'er his own clan in former days,'* 
would have gone so far as to say that the representatives of the people of Seot- 
Ikrtd were, from their want of qualification, inferior to the members returned to 
the 'house possessing a property qualification. The right hon. baronet might rely 
SHdtl it that that speech of bis would cross the border, and that no raid of any of 
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his ancestors ever created more indignation than would be aroused in Scotland 
by his speech of last night. (Cheers.) The right hon. baronet the member for 
Stamford (Sir G. Clerk) cheered the remark of the right hon. gentleman, the 
right hon. member for Stamford having formerly been the member for the metro- 
politan county of Scotland, and in cheering that remark made himself a party to 
the observation. Was it possible that the right hon. baronet could have forgotten 
all that he had received from the people of Scotland in past days, or was he 
smarting under the recollection of recent defeat ? 

" Manet altst in mente repBstum 
** Judicium Paridis, spretceque injuria formae." (Hear.) 
He (Mr. F. Maule) could only say, that to the charge thus made against the 
representatives of the people of Scotland he gave the most positive contradiction 
whidh he could do in Parliamentary terms. (Cheers.) The right hon. baronet 
in his speech also went on to quote st list of the division which took place on the 
question of a property qualification. He did not know whether thejright hon. 
baronet would find his (Mr. F. Maule' s) name in that division, but he pledged 
himself that if ever the question was raised again, his vote should *be given in 
favour of a no-property qualification, so that he might do to others as he was 
done by. 

He was glad that those hon. gentlemen who were always ** willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike," had brought this question to an issue ; and if there 
should exist out of doors any of those doubts which in their nature were calcu- 
lated to engender difficulty within, he thought nothing would tend to allay them 
more than a distinct decision on the part of that house upon the question of 
party opposed to party. (Hear.) He was willing to rest his appeal to the 
country upon the past conduct of the Government, believing that the people of 
this great country would rather judge from the past than speculate upon the 
future. (Hear.) He believed that the people did not consider that interpretation 
of political gratitude to be a good one which described it as a lively sense of 
favours to come. (Hear.) When he saw the people again willing to resume 
the chains, both civil and religious, which had been broken — when he saw 
them anxious to have the trickeries of Gatton and Old Sarum repeated — 
then, and not till then, would he believe that they would willingly repose 
the slightest confidence in any Ministry composed of men of Tory princi- 
ples. (Hear.) 

Mr. LIDDELL said he was anxious to address the house for two reasons. He 
wished to express his opinion on the question before the house, and to offer some 
reply to the allusions which had been made to himself, and he hoped he should be 
able to answer those allusions in such a manner as to spare himself the like 
trouble in future. One point which had been insisted upon by hon. gentlemen 
opposite, as a reason why the house should not concur in the motion which had 
been made, was that disunion which, it was alleged, existed between his right 
hon. friend below him (Sir R. Peel) and a portion of those hon. gentlemen who 
sat on the benches around and behind him. (Hear.) It had been asserted, in a 
taunting and trmmphant tone, both by the right hon. gentleman the Judge- Ad- 
vocate and by the right hon. gentleman the Secretary at War, that such a dis- 
union existed. The latter right hon. gentlemen went so far as to say that the 
right hon. baronet, after the division which had taken place in his forces, on 
the question of privilege, would find more difficulty in marshalling his ranks, 
and carrying on the Government, than any diff^erence of opinion on the oppo- 
site side could produce. A piore fallacious and, he would almost say, a more 
absurd argument had never been adduced. (Hear.) As one who had voted in 
the mmority against the right hon. baronet on the question of privilege, he 
should take leave to explain to the house the grounds on which he had so voted. 
(A cry of " Order.'') 

He thought he was speaking strictly to the question, because if it was imputed 
that that division had thrown difficulties in the way of the right hon. baronet, he 
was prepared to show that such was not the case. (Hear.) He, was perfectly ready 
to admit that the arguments which the right hon. baronet had brought forward 
in the house were not to be refuted, and he was proud to see him standing in that 
position in which his logical reasoning had placed him, and which hon. gentlemen 
on the other side of the house had declared- had furnished a most valuable defence 
of the course which the house had pursued. (Hear, hear.) But while he admitted 
that, he saw that the practical result of that course would be an feet of kijttnlice 
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to innocent individuals, and he would rather'reject the reasoning than commitlan 
act of tyranny and injustice. (Hear, hear.) He thoughi it was an act of injustice 
to imprison hon. gentlemen who, in the strict performance of their duty, were 
placed in circumstances which it was not in their power to avoid, being strictly 
bound to carry into effect the mandates of courts of justice in these realms. But 
was it reasonable to infer that, because some hon. gentlemen on this side the 
house had voted in opposition to the right hon. baronet, there was any ground 
for a permanent disagreement ? Could anything more clearly prove the desperate 
straits to which the right hon, gentlemen opposite were reduced than their ven- 
turing to impute a general disagreement and difference of opinion, because some 
hon. members chose, rather than to do that which they considered would amount 
to an act of injustice, to vote against the right hon baronet on a technical point ? 
(Hear, hear.) But he would pass on to the accusations which had been brought 
against the Government, as to their share in the origin and progress of Chartism. 

In their despair and agony, when attempting a vindication of the Government, 
some hon. gentlemen had taken a course which he could not but designate as 
highly reprehensible. The hon. the Under Secretary had charged those who had 
opposed the New Poor Laws .with holding the principles of Chartism. (Hear, hear.) 
Some of the opponents of those laws had no doubt acted improperly. But the hon. 
gentleman had included him personally in the charge, and had said that in his 
canvass in the county of Durham he had used violent language for the purpose of 
obtaining popular support — by which he presumed the hon. gentleman meant to 
class him with hon. gentlemen returned to the opposite side of the house. 
I Mr. F. MAULE. — By no means. 

Mr. LIDDELL was glad to hear the hon. gentlemen disclaim it now ; but he 
certainly had classed him amongst those who used violent language. 

Mr. F. MAULE,— I did not say so. 

Mr. LIDDELL. — Why, then, refer to me at all ? (Hear, hear.) The charge 
had been made by the hon. gentleman, and he felt bound to reply to it in such a 
manner as would deter him from repeating it. (Hear, hear.) Did the hon. 
gentleman know that in those counties which he had had the honour to represent 
in that house, the evils of the Old Poor Law were never in any degree felt ; and 
that the New Poor Law, however necessary it might be in some parts of the king- 
dom to check the growth of pauperism and crime, was not called for in either Nor- 
thumberland or Durham ? (Hear.) He had had as much to do with large 
bodies of the community as any hon. gentleman in that house ; and in the course 
of his canvass the first question put to him was usually upon the subject of the 

Eoor laws. Was it likely that such a subject would be a dead letter ? No. But 
e had never said one word on it that he was not able and willing to repeat in that 
house, and to justify to. (Hear, hear.) He had never told the people that he 
would vote for the repeal of the poor laws. But he had said that he thought it 
absolutely necessary to introduce extensive changes in the poor laws to adapt 
them to many parts of England. (Hear.) But while he admitted that such 
changes were necessary in many parts of the country, he did not think they were 
called for by the condition of the northern counties. (Hear.) He had said, 
moreover, that those laws contained many harsh and severe enactments, and that 
if he were returned he would use his best endeavours to ameliorate them. (Hear.) 
However those who were determined to maintain them in their full rigour might 
treat what he had to say, he would tell them that by those laws the poor had been 
ruled^with a hard hand (hear, hear) ; and that as long as they attempted to vio- 
late the laws of nature, and relieve fathers from all charge of the children they had 
begotten^ they would render those laws unpopular, and they must not be surprised 
if the people complained of them. (Hear, hear.) 

"■ Certain remarks had been attributed to him which he had not used. The words 
which he had used had been used in that house. He would not delay the house by 
referring more particularly to matters personal to himself, but in justice to himself 
he must say that those words had been misrepresented from party- feeling and foi 
party-purposes ; and if hon. members would refer to the authentic records of Par- 
liamentary debates, they would find that those words attributed to him had never 
been used by him. Now, with respect to the origin of Chartism, he would assert, 
that though some parts of it might have had its origin in the state of the poor-law, 
yet that far the greater part of it had been produced by the encouragement given to 
agitation and excitement during the progress of the Reform Bill, and though it 
. might be urged that some noble lords and right hon. gentlemen, who had since come 
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over fo that <the Opposition) side of the house, joined in that encoura^ein^iit, J»e 
#6lild stin contend that it had heen carried to an extent much beyond what prudence 
Sfi^nld warrant. The excitement created by the Reform Bill, and the disappointment 
<if the hopes which were held out with respect to its effects, had, he repeated, beea 
fhe great origin of Chartism. "What, let him ask, had been the cause of the fre<]uent 
<^aTiiges that had taken place on the benches opposite since the RefoEm Bill? 
What had caused the retirement of Earl Grey, but tne existence of the excitement 
caused by the Reform Biil? What was the meaning of *Mhe pressure from 
VlSfhbut,*' but the excitement following the disappointment at finding that the 
Aeforra Bill had failed to produce any of the great effects which had been predicted 
df^tt? ' Bid hon. members recollect the great Biimingham union? Did they 
r^embef the Chartist or national petition, as it was called, which had to be 
hn-ouirht to the floor of that house by several men— a petition which had the sig- 
natures of 1,200,000 persons? That petition adverted to the five points which 
had been alluded to in the debate, but did not say a word as to the poor-laws. 
Coiuld that petition, and the proceedings which led to its adaption, be said to have 
arisen out of excitement caused by the.poor-laws. He did not charge the Govern* 
ment with want of energy in repressing Chartism when it broke out into open 
violence — that was their duty as a government ; but he did charge them with 
having given encouragement to it by a long course of political excitement, arising 
out of some of their measures, and out of the known opinions of some of their- 
members as to others. 

One member of the Government would concede the ballot and an extension of 
the suffrage ; another would extend the suffrage, though he would object to the 
ballot; but to all the ballot was now an open question. This was a state of 
things calculated to raise hopes Which would not be realized, and which would» 
therefore, add to the already existing excitement. There were so many grounds 
on which he would vote that no confidence could be placed in the present Gover»- 
ment. But there was another and a higher ground on which he would vote a 
want of confidence in Government. It was that it had not the confidence of the 
r^epresentatives of the people of Great Britain. (Cheers.) The Government wa» 
at once supported and governed by an Irish majority. (Cheers on the Opposition; 
side, and counter cheers on the Ministerial.) How could the people of this country 
Have confidence in a Government supported by such a majority, at the head of 
which was an hon. and learned gentleman who had never relinquished his cry of 
•? Repeal" (cheers) — an hon. and learned gentleman who had threatened his 
Sovereign with bringing he knew not how many thousand fighting men into, the 
ifeld, if she should venture to call to her councils those statesmen who were op- 
posed to the dismemberment of the united kingdoms. (Cheers.) He would j)ut 
it( to hon. members opposite whether it would be better that an Irish majority 
should govern England, or that an English majority should govern Ireland? 
What would Ireland have to fear from the latter government? Let hon. members 
opposite look to the past. Was it not an English majority which carried the Irish 
Relief Bill ? (Cheers.) He would for himself say that he was one of those who, 
under the Government of the Duke oi Wellington and the right hon. baronet the 
member for Tamworth, voted for and helped to carry that measure, thougjh lie 
vrould not hesitate now to say that he had been most bitterly disappointed as to 
its results. (Cheers.) The whole conduct of the Government of the noble duke 
and of the right hon. baronet with respect to Ireland, while they continued in 
office, after the passing of that act showed that they were determined to carry it 
faiHy out ; but it was never intended by that to substitute Roman Catholic 
ascendancy for general eq^ualit)'. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) There 
was one other point to which he would advert before he sat down, and in doing so 
he was sorry not to see the right hon. gentleman the Secretary at War (Mr. 
Macaulay) in his place. He hoped, however, that some hon. member on the 
benches opposite might be able to give some explanation on the subject. He had 
not had the pleasure of hearing the right hon. gentleman's speech ; but he h44 
that day seen with some surprise a report of it which contained a passage which 
he would read to the house. The right hon. gentleman had been pleased to t«)k 
of the ** furious bigotry," as he had called it, of the followers of the right hon» 
baronet (Sir Robert Peel). After eulogizng the right hon. baronet in deserved 
terms, he added, " he could not say his followers were the same; they had changed' 
for the worse, they had become m'ore fierce and more intolerant. He judged ;l^;^ 
effects; he judged by their proceedings at their public meetiogfit anid mthfitrL' 
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weilpltSi/wfelch e^ery ^eelr rang with invective and slander that would disf(^^ace % 
nujitlng;sr' He would bej^ to ask the riirht hon. gentleman (Mr. Macaulay), or 
itiyof his friends opposite, what had the clergy of the established church iq this 
HOtmtry'dotie to deserve the gross charge that their pulpits rang every week will% 
?flvective and slander which would disgrace a hustings r (Cheers.) He expected 
that some hon. member opposite vrould be able to adduce some instances which 
iroxM justify the use of such language. 

" Thepresent Government were content to cling to office and hang for support 
on (iS3urt favour. He sincerely hoped that their acts might not be the means oi 
bringing the Court into disrepute. But, whatever might be their acts, he trusted 
there never would be wanting a stanch and steady band of Conservatives ready 
tti come to the aid of the Court, and willing to defend it with their treasure, and, 
if necessary, with their blood. (Hear, hear.) Some faults might be imputed to 
the noble Duke of Wellington and to the right hon. baronet, whom he was proud 
to acknowledge as his leader. But supposing, but not admitting, that the im- 
putation was well founded, still he would never desert them, but, as comparing 
them with gentlemen opposite, he would say, in the language of the greatest 
statesmen, philosopher, and orator of antiquity — ** Malo^ mehe7xle, cum Flatone 
error e quam cum is lis vera sentire.^* (Hear, hear.) 

Captain PECHELL said he could not let the present opportunity pass of say- 
ing a few words on some observations of the right hon. baronet the member for 
Pembroke, Sir J. Graham. That right hon. gentleman had charged the Govern- 
ment with having prostituted ifs patronage for election purposes, and he had 
mentioned the names of certain officers who had been put in commission and pro- 
moted solely in consequence of the part they had taken in contesting seats in 
bbroughs. Now he must give this an unqualified denial. Some of the officers 
named had been appointed before the elections spoken of came on. In particular, 
the appointment of Captain Plumridge had nothing whatever to do with elec- 
tions. Then; as to the removal of Sir James Gordon from an appointment which 
he held in one of the dockyards, in order to make way for another who was to 
make room fbr Captain Plumridge, he must say that the charge had no founda« 
tk>n in fact. Sir James Gordon had received the appointment, with the contin- 
gency that he should not hold it when he got his flag, for that the appointment 
dould be held only by a captain. Well, the contingency aprived ; Sir J. Gordon 
was made an Admiral, and as a matter of course he gave up the appointment ; 
bat there was no intention of benefitting another at his expense. On the con* 
ttary. Sir James was still high in the confidence of the Admiralty, by which he 
was employed in the civil service of the navy, and was now engaged in the coast 
survey. He had felt it necessary to state tnese facts in justice to the Admiralty 
and'tathe Government. Whatever the opinions of the right hon. gentleman 
might be as to the navy, he believed he could not name any instance of a iiaval 
offixjer, whether in commission or on half-pay, who would sit and listen to slan- 
derous attacks on his Sovereign ; still less could he adduce any instance in which 
anaval officer had been reprimanded by his superior officer for such conduct. 

He confessed that, for his own part, he did not very precisely understand what 
the right hon. baronet opposite meant by desiring that the same rule should be 
applied to the army as to the navy ; but, whatever might have been the purpose 
with which that remark was made, this he could venture to say, that no officer of 
the navy had so far committed himself recently, or at any time, as to utter slan- 
d^erotis or even disrespectful language of the Sovereign. It appeared to him that 
the complaints made by the hon. member for Droit wich of the language held in 
various parts of the countiy by the supporters of the Administration, were com- 
plaints which he ought not to have made till he took the trouble of making him- 
self acquainted with the manner in which the Conservative partisans permitted 
themselves to address their hearers. At a town not much more than 50 miles 
from this metroi)olis — a town at which there is a royal palace — a meeting was 
held not long since, when his (Captain Pechell's) colleague was present ; the 
members for Lymington and for Aylesbury likewise attended, and he believed 
several* other hon. gentlemen, including the member for Honiton. On that occa- 
sion a rey. clergyman belonging to the established church complained of what he 
ctilledtfife wholesale way in which patronage was bestowed by the noble lord at 
the h«ad Of the Government upon persons professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gff^y ♦HcJNfiked to the appointment of Roman Catholic Privy Councillors ; he 
eii»Urfjd tte^fa»sf^ ^ Mr, More O'Ferrall from the Treasury to the Admiralty 
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and the appointment 'in his stead of Mr. Wyse. It Mras to be hoped that hon. 
members would bear in mind the tone and temper Vhich marked these speeches 
before |they ventured too freely to condemn the partisans of Her Majesty's Go* 
vernment. 

Mr. LASCELLES said, that the present motion was one which should have 
his most cordial support. In the course of the present discussion frequent refe- 
rence had been made to the character and conduct of the Chartists, and he con- 
fessed that he thought some of the censures pronounced upon them were unfair. 
Their minds had been inflamed in the pursuit of objects certainly inconsistent 
with the maintenance of good order and of the public peace, but m his opinion 
those who were most loud in their denunciations should remember the proceed - 
ings in which Chartism had its origin. In the course of the present discussion, 
as on former occasions, the right of the people to hold public meetings was most 
strenuously insisted on, as if any exception to that right had been taken by any 
member ( n his side of the house. There had been no question raised as to the 
right of the people to hold meetings; but it was one thing to admit this right, and 
quite another to hold such language as frequently proceeded from the partisans of 
the Government in reference to that subject. The people were told that the abo- 
lition of slavery had been effected by means of agitation ; that other objects of 
great interest were attained by means of agitation ; that the objects which the 
Chartists had in view were equally praiseworthy as those which he had mentioned, 
and that it only required equal time and exertion to attain success. If he were 
at a loss to give any reason why the members with whom he was in the habit of 
actinir, having hitherto abstained from any motion expressing want of confidence 
in the Government, should now come forward with a proposition of that nature, 
he could find it in the speech of the noble Lord the late Secretary at War. 
(Hear, hear.) 

That noble lord in the most explicit terms told the house that he felt during 
the latter part of the period in which he was connected with the Cabinet that the 
most respectable of their friends were dropping off day by day — that it was 
evident they required an increase of strength, not because they stood upon any 
such foolish doctrine as that of finality, but because they felt the wisdom and 
Ihe justice of not permitting a further advance in that direction which some of 
their partisans desired. Now he conceived that such a state of things fully justi- 
fied the vote in deliberating on which they were then engaged. He cared not 
what might have been the conduct of the Government in particular cases — he 
looked to the dangers which beset the country, and the means of resisting those 
dangers, and he looked in vain to see such means disclosed in the speeches made 
on tne other side of the house, and least of all, in the speech which was made 
by the right hon. gentleman the member for Edinburgh : one might almost ima- 
gine, from the language which he held, that the object he had in view was to 
bring charges against the Conservative party, that they, and not the Ministers, 
were upon their defence. (Loud cheers.; The right hon. member for Edinburgh 
charged them with being in such a condition that they could not form a govern- 
ment without re-enacting the scenes of 1829; that they might be good for an 
Opposition, but that they were not good for a Government, [and he instanced 
the policy which he conceived to be necessary with regard to Ireland. He (Mr. 
Lascelles) professed himself unable to understand what doctrines of the Conser- 
vative party disqualified them from dealing with the present position of Ireland. 
He for one was prepared to concede a perfect equality of rights, but he would 
not allow the movement question to gain strength. He would not allow the 
principles of democracy to be propagated under the garb of religious toleration. 
The hon. and learned member for Dublin, who wielded the power of the Romish 
hierarchy, did he use that power for the purpose of obtaining equal rights? Did 
he not, on the contrary, direct it against the House of Lords ? (Hear, hear.) Did 
he not use it to obtain an extension of the franchise ? Did he not direct it towards 
the promotion of objects against which the Crovernment were pledged? (Hear, 
hear.) Surely the house could not doubt, that if the right hon. baronet the mem- 
ber for Tamworth came into office, he would labour to carry out the Catholic 
Kelief Act according to its true spirit : in what respect would it be inconsistent 
with the sentiments at all times expressed by the right hon. baronet to govern 
Ireland upon principles of general equality. 

Before he concluded, he wished to express an earnest hope that in any con- 
flict which might arise out of the present discussion they would keep out oi eight 
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the petsonal sentiments of the Sovereign. (Hear, hear.) It was true that In the 
proceedings of last year the personal feelings of the Crown were made to take 
rather a larger share than it was fit they should ever take in political conflicts. 
He was sure he spoke the sense of the house when he said that nothing could be 
more dangerous tnan any political discussions involving the authority of the So- 
vereign. (Hear, hear.) It was contrary to all constitutional maxims to use such 
influence in discussions of that nature, and he hoped that the practice would 
cease. As to the present Government, he should once more say that he did not 
believe they were in a position to carry on the affairs of the country. The Lords 
were against them, the educated classes were against them, their hands were 
tied, 'they were much more incapable of carrying out measures of progressive 
reform than his right hon. friend and the party by whom he was supported. 
(Hear,) 

Mr. HANDLEY observed, that the hon. baronet who brought forward the 
present motion had told the house that he felt bound, as an independent country 
gentleman, to ascertain, by a motion like the present, how far the Queen's Go- 
vernment possessed the confidence of the House of Commons. That motion, if 
successful, necessarily involved the removal of the present Ministers, and the ac- 
cession to oflBice of the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth. Now, in 
submitting such a motion to the house, he should certainly have shown what 
claims the right hon. baronet and his friends had to the confidence of the people 
of England. There had been much misrepresentation abroad upon this subject, 
and it was high time it should be brought to an end ; the public mind ought to 
be disabused of the calumnies which had been circulated during the late recess ; 
the house ought to know whether that portion of the press which was considered 
the organ of the right hon. baronet had really spoken his sentiments. Would 
the ri^t hon. baronet tell them that he did not on the present occasion intend 
to a>^ail himself of a " No-Popery'* cry as a stepping-stone to power ? He 
trusted that the right hon. baronet would tell them now far he had adopted the 
language used by his followers at Canterbury and Ash ton. He trusted that the 
right hon. baronet would go further, and give some information as to one of the 
most important subjects with which this house had to deal, namely, the mode in 
which he intended to legislate for Ireland — ^whether as an integral part of the 
empire, or whether he meant to regard it henceforth as it had hitherto been con- 
sidered, as a conquered province. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) 

The hon. baronet had said the present Government not only did not possess 
the confidence of the country, but had charged it with acting injuriously to the 
landed interests. (Hear, hear.) Of all charges against them, that was in his opi- 
nion the most unjust and imdeserved. (Hear.) He would call on the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite to state any measure for the last half-century previous to the 
present Grovernment that had conferred such large and extended benefits on the 
landed interests as the New Poor Law and Tithe Commutation Acts. (Cheers.) 
Did he remember the violent feeling that existed amongst the labouring classes 
in 1827, the intimidation that was exercised, and the property that was then de- 
stroyed (hear, hear) ; and at that moment the poor-rate was, as it were, eating 
Up the fee simple of the land ? The Government of that day had met the diffi- 
<iulties boldly, and had not, like the Administration of the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Liverpool, allowed them to be trifled with. (Hear.) The New Poor 
Law was one of the greatest moral blessings this country possessed. It taught 
the improvident that they must depend on their own labours, it taught them the 
value (k good character, it gave them better wages, and, as he thought, one gen- 
tlemen opposite would not deny it had diminished the poor-rate to a most in- 
credible extent. (Hear, hear.) Did the hon. baronet forget too that the system 
of tithes before the Commutation Act carried away one-tenth of the improved 
value of the land and the skill of the occupier ? (Hear.) The hon. baronet had 
also made it a charge against the Government that they allowed the question 
of the com laws to be an open question. Now, entertaining the same opinions 
as were held by the hon. baronet on that subject, however much he might regret 
that Her Majesty's Ministers differed from him respecting it, he did not blame 
them for making it an open question ; for it involved so many great interests, 
that he thought it was better to leave it to the free consideration of all persons, 
and to the force of reason, argument, and justice. (Hear, hear.) Were they in- 
deed to expect unanimity on all questions in a Cabinet formed from hon. gentle- 
men opposite ? He could not forget, and many on that side of the house could 



noliifbrgct, the period when tbe Ikte ubsoccessftil cttndidafte for I^eVelfip^inK^^^ 
«p.bi8 pilot-baHoon firttti Derry, to show the opinion of the people of tbat'p^krtj 
oi Ireland respecting Catholic emancipation. (Hear, hear.) Nor was it' mhg'' 
since Sir G, Murray, who had been a member of two former Administration^' 
and would be so again if he had an opportunity (" hear,'* and a laugh), had s|g^' 
nified his adhesion to the anti-corn law league of Manchester. (Hear, hear.) " " 

This, however, was not a question of detail, of how soon or hdw late meastiretf 
of reform might be carried into effect ; but whether they should see the GoS^fefn- 
ment benches occupied by men who were pledged to carry out reform, and' a^' 
he thoiight a constitutional reform, or by those whose battle would always bc^ 
against it. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) That was the question they had to. 
decide, and most seriously would he implore the hon. members on his side of 
the house to be bound together by the great principle of the Reform Bill, and to' 
be united together in resisting the enemy. (Cheers.) 

Sir A. DALRYMPLE said, that it was painful to him to be called up in his 
place to answer an attack which had been made by his hon. and gallant colleague 
< Captain Pecbell) on a most respectable clergyman residing in the town which 
he represented ; but he felt himself bound to say that a more unmerited and 
unwarrantable attack never was made. (Hear, hear.) Tlie rev. gentleman* 
(Mr. Anderson) to whom his hon. and gallant colleague had alluded had certainly 
made a speech at a public meeting, at which he (Sir A. Dalrymple) was presen^ 
and a speech more el'xiuent, or more to the purpose, he had never heard. Hir 
had read a report of it as given in the newspapers, which was almost literal.' 
The rev. gentleman had said that the Ministerial papers were most unjust in 
attacking the Conservative journals, saying that their object was to make the 
Catholic Relief Bill a dead letter ; and he went on to say much to the same. 
eSecX as was stated last night by the noble lord the late Secretary at War, thai;; 
it was the appointments there were made in the summer that had caused his 
alarm on the subject. He also spoke against the appointment of Mr. Wyse. 
And why ? (Hear, hear.) Because Mr. Wyse had applied his talents, and there| 
were now great means in his power, in carrying forth his particular system of 
education. (Hear.) He then said he objected to the appointment of Mr. Sheil' 
(hear, hear), because Mr. Sheil had shown himself the enemy of the church of 
England (hear, hear), by his resistance to the law of tithes. (Hear, hear)' 
But his hon. and gallant colleague, from what he said, must have thought the' 
rev. speaker got up to object merely to the appointment of Mr. More OTerrall' 
because he was a Roman Catholic. He did not, however, object to him (hear; 
hear) ; he said he never had made such an objection to that appointment, nor 
he believed had any Conservative. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir A. Dalrymple) 
hoped he had now said suflBcient to show that the Rev. Mr. Anderson had not, 
by anything he had introduced into his speech, deserved the severe attack which* 
had been made on him by the hon. and gallant member. 

He would only add, that he most heartily and cordially concurred in the reso- 
lution of the hon. baronet the member for Devonshire, and that he had been, in 
and out of this house for 23 years, a strong, decided, and strenuous supporter of' 
the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth. (Hear.) He intended to con- 
tinue to be so ; and it was for declaring his opinion so strongly that he had been' 
returned as a member of that house, at the same time displacing a supporter of 
Her Majesty's Government. (Cheers ) 

Mr. S. HERBERT said he should trespass on the indulgence of the house for 
only a few minutes. He rejoiced to hear the statement which had just been 
made by his hon. friend the member for Brighton, because it had overthrown 
the whole substance of the attack which had been attempted to be advanced by 
hon. gentlemen on the Ministerial side, in asserting that hon. gentlemen on his 
side of the house entertained the childish policy of repealing the Catholic eman- 
cipation measure. (Hear, hear.) He could only say, with reference to the ap- 
£ ointments of those gentlemen who had been designated as Popish councillors^ 
is objection to them was not because they were Catholics, not on account of theft' 
religious tenets, but for their politics. (Hear, hear.) For that reason he ob^* 
jected to those gentlemen, as he would also object to gentlemen of the esta-* 
Wished church if they entertained the same political opinions. (Hear, heif.y 
He h«d observed hon. members of Her Majesty^s Government cheering to-niiM^ 
when it was asserted that tiiey were not hostile to the established church •^btffl 
lie. eej^aly dofubted that assertitm, when he saw them introducing int^ tW^ 



(Si>i!en»nent gentlemen, one of whom had demanded the d^ructionftrf^tli^ 
jiublie church, had resisted the payment of tithes, and hid put himself forward 
in that lucrative spirit of patriotism by withholding from the church thaA whldi 
was incconmon honesty due to her, (Hear.) He had listened with ^eatatten^ 
tlon to the speech of his hon. friend the member for Lincolnshiro. Being aware 
of his great Knowledge on agricultural questions, he was surprised to find t^nt 
his hon. friend rejoiced at the corn law being made an open question with the 
Government (Hear, hear.) He confesed that if he were led to doubt the siii-^ 
cerity of his hon. friend's professions (hear), or the sagacity with which he had 
displayed his tactics, it would be found in his hon. friend's having recently gone 
dpwn to the country to support a most uncompromising opponent of the com 
laws. (" Hear, hear,*' and alaugh.) With reference to the defence set up by. the 
right hon. member for Edinburgh, he merely wished to say, that the only topits 
in the speeches that had preceded his, which he had condescended to notice, was 
by going back to the precedents of former governments on the subject of open 
questions. He certainly believed that Catholic emancipation had been greatly 
assisted by being left an ooen question, and he rejoiced at it; but having seen 
that measure carried, had ne not a right to fear that questions to which he was 
now opposed might also be carried by being left open ? (Cheers^) 

It could not be denied that at this time, when, to use the jargon of the day, we 
were in a state of transition, when the spirit of agitation had gone forth, and, after 
exhausting itself iii details, was now attacking the bonds by which society was 
held togfther, it was the duty of the Government to stand forward, and by their 
own opinions endeavour to give some stability to those of the public. (Hear.) 
At such a moment it was an abdication of their functions to be neutral. The charge 
of originating Chartism had been bandied about from one party to the other, and 
Chartism had been ascribed by the hon. gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department to the agitation against the Poor Law Amendment Act. It 
might have been recollected that there never was a measure of so unpopular a 
character of which so little use had been made for the purpose of opposing thi^ 
Government, (Hear, hear.) Those who possessed the greatest influence among 
the Conservative party had not only abstained from making their unpopularity an 
instrument of opposition, but had not scrupled to come forward to take their share 
of it. (Hear.) There were in the Poor Law Act many things that ought to be 
altered, but in the present state of feeling in .the country it was not possible to 
effect any such alterations. The pubhc mind was too excited to admit of the re^ 
quisite improvemsnts in that measure being immediately carried into effect. Ne- 
vertheless, if he might speak of the conduct of so humble an individual as htm« 
self, he could say he had gone week by week to take his share of the unpopularity 
which attended that enactment in its present form by assisting to carry its pro* 
visions into effect. The same had been done, he made no doubt, by half the hon. 
members on that side of the house. He would not enter upon the discussion of 
those extensive subjects which had been referred to in the course of the debate, 
but he must say a word or two upon the state of the revenue, which was at present 
most fearful. The engagements of the country increased every day, and every year 
the defalcation became greater and greater. This was truly an aaspicious moment 
fpo^.the introduction of a penny postage I He bad not expressed himself in that 
Ivpuse in favour of the plan, but of the plan itself he highly approved ; he only 
found fault with the time which had been chosen for its introduction. He gave 
fg Mr. Rowland Hill full credit for the ingenuity of the idea, while, at the same 
time, he gave to the Government all the demerit of selecting the worst possible 
Pieciod for the adoption of, a system by which, if we trusted the most sanguine 
calculators, the revenue must suffer a loss of 1,000,000^. at least. » 
, It would be found necessary to impose another tax to supply the deficiency, 
and when that was done, it would be discovered that a tax had been taken off 
which preiised almost entirely on the rich, and that it was replaced by one which 
w^puld press heavily on the poor. To what was the continually increasing deft- 
ciene^ in the revenue to be ascribed ? Year after year reductions were made in 
th^ different items of expenditure, and they had been reduced until they had be- 
CQinsa HC|'lpw,that it was admitted no further reduction could be made. He could 
o^a^ci^het the. deficiency to the useless expense incurred on account of those 
ivm^fousand worthless oomnussions which had been appointed by a Crovermnent 
p^es^^gr^ prudish «nd ascetic an indifference to patronage. (Hear.) Theie 
W^vAW PPUaiwpk unkapwa to the pure Uttca.o£«ir Hk> Walpoi^ and Mienc^^ 
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for these days of scanty majPTitieci, in whieh the Groyernment oii one 4ay fudd it 
had not the oonfidenee of the house»(aQd then came down the next day to say it 
had that confidence again. They were reserved for these times, and to enforce 
the appeals so constantly made for union among all classes of Reformers, in- 
eluding Mr. Owen himself, to whom the noble lord the Secretary for the Colo* 
nies nuist have pointed when he said that no Sovereign of these realms had eyer 
been intuited as her present Majesty had been. (£oud cheers and laughter.) 
There was a large body of men in the house who held extreme opinions, and 
whose object it was to have such a Government so weak that they could force it 
onward at their pleasure : they confided not in the Government, but in the in^ 
efficiency of the Govem^ient. (Hear, hear.) He gave credit to those hon* 
gentlemen who were members of the Government for not partaking in the 
ex.treme opinions held by this party ; but still it was necessary fat them to con* 
oiliate it. and he could not forget the expression any more than he could the 
gesture of the hon. member for Finsbury when he said, with his usual frankness 
— ** I support the present Administration because it is made of squeezable mate* 
rials.'' To this party the Government said—** It is true that we support those 
institutions which you desire to overturn, but look at the Tories on the opposite 
benches ; they will give you nothing, while we are ready to go along with you. 
Desert us not in our extremity.*' 

** Ibimus, ibimus't 
'* Utcumque prssoedes." 

He had listened with pleasure to the eloquent and instructive speech of the 
right hon. member for Edinburgh, full as it was of sounding periods, and abound^ 
ing as it did in historical recollections, philosophical disquisition, and reviews of 
every Administration except that the merits of which were under discussion. 
(Cheers.) Where there was so much to admire, the only regret which he (Mr. 
S. Herbert) felt was, that the speech ended where it ought to have begun. (Cheers 
and laughter.) He felt convinced that if an administration were to be formed from 
that side of the house, it would know no distinction of creed. (Hear and laughter) ; 
it would hold the balance fairly between the different parties, and not extend its 
rigour to the weak and impunity to the strong. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. 
member for Edinburgh had spoken of the divisions which existed among tne Coar 
rervative party, laying great stress upon the question of privilege, which, it. was 
understood, was to be settled in the course of next week by act of Parliament, and 
then said that the party was disinclined to follow the right hon. baronet whom he 
(Mr. S. Herbert) felt proud to call his leader. If the hopes of the Grovernment 
were founded on any such supposed disunion, these hopes were vain. (Cheers.) 
That party formed a compact phalanx, and felt strong in the sincerity of its opi- 
nions and its determination to maintain them unflinchingly. (Cheers.) It put it8 
trust in the right hon. baronet who acted as leader of that great party, and to 
him it looked. The noble lord the member for Northumberland would soon be 
obliged to look to the same quarter (Hear, and laughter) when time should have 
still further shaken his confidence in that Administration which, according to the 
noble lord's own statement, it was discreditable to join, although not discreditable 
to support. (Cheers.) To the right hon. member for Tamworth must the noble 
lord look for the defence of the constitution, under which we enjoyed more rational 
liberty than any other country on the face of the globe, and for the only bulwark 
ngainst the encroachments of democratic innovation. (Cheers.) ' 

Mr. WARD said the right hon. baronet the member for Pembroke (Sir J. 
Graham) had undoubtedly the merit of being the first to place the motion before 
the house upon clear and intelligible ground. The right hon, gentleman made 
last night, as indeed he always did, a very industrious, laborious, clever, and 
able speech. Perhaps it was not very good natured, for good nature was not 
his forte. His speech was full of research and curious detail. He laboured about 
with a skill and industry highly commendable upon all occasions, and the results 
of his inquiries resembled those minute carvings in old oak-work which weie 
quite unhvalled in modern times. (Hear, and a laugh.) The right hon. baronet 
was unequalled in his art; his speech ranged over a period of many years. Among 
other topics he had done him tne honour to refer to the opinions which he had 
broached some few years ago with respect to the appropriation principle. T^ose 
opinions he had never shrunk from avowing in or out of the house. He had al- 
ways sud, when the appropriation clause was mooted on that side of the hoiive 
was the fittest time for Her Migesty's present Ministem leaving oftce to thebr 
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politieal opponcRtfi. He lamented the abandonment of that measure, Imt after 
iwo years nad now elapsed, was he to turn round and vote for a motion, the effeet 
of which would be to invest with power those who from the beginning' had always 
been the decided enemies of the appropriation principle? The very reason why 
the right hon. baronet found fault with the Government was his justification for 
giving them his support. (Hear, hear.) Why should there be any sort of mys* 
tery about it? It was perfectly well known there were great difPerenees of 
opinion on that (the Ministerial side of the house : but they had found a middle 
point, a foundation of union, on which they might all take their stand, without 
discredit to either section. That middle point was progressive reform — not, as the 
noble lord (Howick) defined it last night, which m his judgment was nominal 
reform without any progress, but real bondflde progressive reform (Hear, and » 
laugh), which the right hon. gentlemen below him (on the Treasury benches) need 
not feel the slightest inconsistency in adopting. (Hear, and a laugh.) He would 
fake the address of the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies to the electors of 
Stroud as his text-book; he did not ask the noble lord to surrender any of his 
opinions — he had conceded open questions. (Shouts of laughter from the Oppo* 
sition.) The right hon. baronet (Sir J. Graham), quoting from Lord Brougham, 
told the house that open questions were a shuffling means resorted to by states- 
men who preferred keeping their places to doing their duty. (Cheers from the 
Opposition benches.) 

He took an entirely opposite view of the case ; open questions were in his 
view a necessary step in every great change. (Ironical cheers from the same 
quarter.) If he wanted proof of that fact, he should refer to the speech last 
night of the hon. member for Wiltshire, who stated that Catholic emancipation 
itself would probably not have passed up to this day, if it had not been made an 
open question. What was there inconsistent in a Radical like himself taking 
what he thought the fittest means for advancing the object he had in view ? 
(Cheers and much laughter.) And what was there inconsistent in the noble lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies admitting, as he had done manfully in that house, 
that he could not keep a party together on any other terms (loud laughter from 
the Opposition) than making wise, necessary, and just concessions to the great 
majority of those with whom he usually acted ? He could not but indulge a nope, 
if they could but keep hon. gentleman opposite on the benches they now occu^ 
pied, the third party in that house would succeed in some of the objects they had 
m view. (Ironical cheers from the Opposition.) He heard last night the hon, 
member for Derbyshire distinctly announce that it would be madness to attempt 
to govern on the old Tory principles of Tory times. That was one proof of the 
salutary workings of the opposite benches. He had the pleasure of concurring 
the other night with many on the opposite side in a vote of economy of which 
they might justly be prou^, and he had heard the hon. member for Droitwich, in 
a very clever speech, last night use a very remarkable expression. Pie had said 
there was a great Conservative party ready to stand, under all circumstances, by 
the institutions of the country. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) What 
institutions did they mean ?~the old or new institutions? Had time hallowed 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill in all their eyes ? Had the Reform Bill already 
become sacred ? What, then, was to prevent the ballot becoming an ancient in- 
stitution in the course of the next two years ? He well remembered when it first 
was drawn forth in its rickety childhood by the hon. member for London, and he 
had already seen it grow into vigorous and formidable manhood. He had seen a 
minority of 216 divide in favour of its adoption — he had seen one of its most 
eloquent defenders introduced into the Cabinet (cheers and counter-cheers)* whose 
talents and opinions justly entitle him to a place in the councils of the Sovereign. 
He was one of those who believed that the same causes which produced these 
great changes would continue to work till they saw ten Cabinet Ministers ballot- 
men, and the ballot made a Cabinet question. (Cheers and a laugh.) Then it 
would be carried in the very teeth of hon. gentlemen opposite, and they would see 
it enshrined with the Reform Bill and the Emancipation Bill among the sacred 
institutions of the country over which the right hon, baronet opposite was bound 
to throw his shield. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
charged the Government with encouraging Chartism, and stated that a speech 
of the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies had been read at one of the 
Chartist lodges in extenuation of the Newport riots. That speech, however, 
was never correctly raported, and some prominent points were published without 



tuy^QUfli^e^tioii; vofh Fhioh thejr bad been acepnipanied. :^Ht wii«Q the €Wti^ 
iitt Ranted something peculiarly exciting and inflammatory, it was not 10-^1.919^ 
ters. T)ut to Conservatives they appealed. , . ,. . 

A v^ry short time before the outbreak, the right hon« baronet's pimi f^^nitnit 
l^ivy 'Council speech was read at one of those Chartist meetings^ and repaired, 
with unbounded applause. Did the right hon. baronet recollect thait tlie sponge 
was quite as favourite an implement with the Chartists as it once was- wittti- 
liimself, and that his old works on corn and currency furnished the staple tor- 
many ajrticles in the Northern Star. (Cheers, laughter, and cries of " Oh !!'} 
There was a strict analogy in the political principles formerly professed by the 
rijght hon. baronet and those now entertained by Feargus O'Connor, the Chartist 
candidate for the West Riding of York. (** Oh ! oh !" and cheers.) As far as the 
Itadical party in the house was concerned, there could not be a more complete 
j\istification tor the vote they were ready to give in favour of the Government 
than the speech last night delivered by the right hon. baronet, for he bad 
declared that he was not in favour of a com))lete change in the corn laws, that 
he repudiated the ballot, and as for progressive reform, he must not be asked 
for it 

Sir J. GRAHAM here observed, that, taking the noble lord's (Howick's) 
version of progressive reform, he was in favour of it. 

Mr. WARD. — ^That might be ; but then he maintained that their |>rogreBsive 
reform was only nominal reform. Neither could he expect colonial reform 
from the right hon. baronet and his party, for there the church question opposed 
a bar. He felt personally indebted to the Secretary for the Colonies for having, 
by his appointment of a land and emigration committee, carried out, to a great 
extent, the principles of the colonial land committee ; but what hope couM he 
have that the opposite party would have acted in the same way, when he recol- 
lected that the hon. member who was Under Secretary for the Colonies during 
the short administration of the right hon. gentleman (Sir R. Pe^), in 1835» 
voted in opposition to him on every division in that committee ? There was 
on]|y another question to which he would allude, and that was the religious 
(question, which had been most wisely, prudently, and most effectually tabooed 
in the course of the present debate. He had expected the hon. membe«« lor 
Oxford and Kent to appear in the front rank of this battle. At a late meeting 
of his constituents, he took the liberty of enriching his vocabulary with oae o£ 
tljte expressions used by the right hon. member for Pembroke. He had called 
t^e Government a shabby Government, and he (Mr. Ward) took the liberty of 
calling the Opposition a shabby Opposition. (Laughter.) 

The three great leading men on the Opposition side had countenanced and 
encouraged this religious agitation during the recess (" No, no,"), whilst, if they 
found. they did not profit by it, thev reserved to themselves the power of dis- 
avowing it. He went to Sheffield a short time after, a meeting had taken plaoe; 
which was attended by Messrs. McNeil and M*Ghee, who were paid to perambu*'' 
late the country as dispensers of every species of uncharitableness, calumny, atad 
falsehood, in the name of the Protestant Society. (" Oh, oh I" and cheers*) He 
had a right to connect their agitation with the Conservative party (" No, no I"), 
because a leading member of that party, Lord Wharncliffe, was the president oi 
the Protestant Reformation Society at Sheffield, where they were received and 
entertained. Moreover, at the foundation of a Protestant Reformation Society 
in his own county, Lord Verulam, a great Conservative nobleman, moved one of 
the resolutions, and one of the members for Hertfordshire presided. That society 
had very recently published an address, particularly inculcating on the whole 
country the duty of humiliation, of fasting, and of prayer-grayer in public, 
prayer in private, prayer in family, prayer in closet, and all for the purpose of 
averting the wrath of God, because the hon. member for Tipperary had been in* 
troduced into the Cabinet I (Cheers, and cries of " No.") The Book of Hevda- 
tions was quoted throughout the whole of that address, and the most abBtmae 
passages of God's word were perverted so as to apply to our miserable polidcai 
disputes. He asked the hon. member for Droitwicn whether this was the prober 
spirit in which the question ought to be discussed ? That hon« member's Bpeech 
last night was characterised by the same tone. He told the house' that the oeuil«' 
try wanted a firm» a steady, and a Protestant Government. (/Dheen^frwm the 
OpDosition benches.) What did that hon. member and diose who cheewe^memtf 
K4 ,theyi or -did they -nqt, nuean the systematic excluama itfi€8tli#lkiifa«il 
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P^f^) ' (^fei of "No!**) What tight, What conceivabre prfetence }itii thAy,^! 
thei^v'to use the expression "Conservative Government?*' (Laughteir fironi thcij 
OpDosition benches.) The exclusion of Catholics from power was not a pnn- 
cfpie which any statesman would dare to apply to the practical concerns of thia 
doAtttry. (** Hear, hear r from Lord Stanley .) * 

Theiiiohle lord cheered : how, then, did he mean to keep his partisans fix 
order ? (Cheers.) The fact was, it was the tactics of the party to raise the no^;' 
P0j)eTy cry on the hustings, and that of the Relief Bill in that houdc. At'tfie* 
last election for Newark, a most distinguished member of the Conservative party' 
told the people that it was because the Government was composed of the ihiiiion^ 
of Popery that he opposed it. (Hear, hear.) But the party opposite went for'-' 
ther than that; they had not spared Royalty itself; they had thrown out hint* 
of an anti-Protestant Queen, and had alluded to the change of dynasty in* 1689.' 
(** No, no/' and cheers.) They now. disclaimed this language, but it had not. 
been disavowed, at aJl events, % the gentleman to whom it was attributed, who, 
with feelings which did him credit, had expressed his regret for the injustice he 
had done the Queen in using language which bore that interpretation. He be-, 
lieved that the divisions and schisms on the opposite side of the house were 
much more numerous than those which existed on the Ministerial side ; and the 
hon. gentlemen opposite would, indeed, find great difficulty in forming a Go- 
vernment which should meet with any united or practical support. If they 
wiihed this great country to appear respectable at home and abroad, there must 
btean unqualified admission of religious equality. Whether he looked to the 
Thames or to the Indus — ^to the outbreak at Newport or to the capture of Ghiz- 
nee-— be found Catholics and Protestants struggling together for their common 
country, and those who interfered with this most wise and beneficial arrange- 
ment would take on themselves the responsibility of dragging us down through' 
every stage of national humiliation and disgrace, until they succeeded in making 
uji, what we should deserve to be, the laughing-stock of the world. (Hear 
heaar.) 

' Lord STANLEY said, he had waited till a late hour of the evening in the 
anxious expectation that some other than the first Cabinet Minister who 
ad^h-eseed the house (cheers and laughter) would at least have attempted a reply 
to4be lucid arguments contsdned in the convincing speech delivered last night 
b^ hk right hon. friend the member for Pembroke ; because he felt that in the 
absence of such reply the ground was cut from under his feet, as that speech 
embodied all the reasons for which he and the great body of that house, and ai 
still greater body in that country, were prepared to say that the present Govern- 
ment was not worthy of confidence, (t^heers.) Whatever might be the result 
of the division, it stood confessed that the Government did not possess the con- 
fidence of the house. (Hear, hear.) He had every resjject for the talents, elo- 
quence, and ability, of his right hon. friend the member for Edinburgh, and for 
his honesty and zeal in propagating and promoting his own opinions. That 
right hon. gentleman had attempted a reply to his right hon. friend the member 
for Pembroke. He was hardly justified m saying that the right hon. gentleman 
had attempted a reply ; for, though he said at the commencement of his speech 
that it was easy to answer, but easier to recriminate, and though he had m an 
eloquent essay, ventured on a little recrimination, yet he never attempted to make 
a. reply, easy as it might be. (Cheers.) Without commenting on that laborious 
eseay^^-that historical review of the last half-century, with the exception of the 
last five years, the events of which were really the subject of discussion — (hear, 
heBr)-^without referring more particularly to that laboured speech, he would 
say only this-^that for the only cabinet Minister who had yet spoken — and that 
Cabinet Minister, too, the last who had been introduced into the Administration, 
and who might, therefore, be considered the last index of its principles (cheers), 
it seemed a somewhat dangerous course to take in the present state of the public 
mind in this country to occupy a great portion of his address with an eulogy on 
the benefit of aeitation. (Loud cheers.) 

d what was me right hon. gentleman's speech composed ? Of these two great 
piiopofiiitions only-«-that agitation was the main-spring of government, without 
whioh BO great or useful measure was ever achieved, and that second to agita- 
tion^ for tlM» maintenuice of good government, and for the support of a Govern- 
ment uia which ^Dte country might place confidence, it was essential and* 
daiiaiUe ibat there shoold be a multitude of open questions. (Laughter and 
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cheers.) Carry diraagb this preposition to its legitimate extent, imd tbere u 
no combination of political men, no possible combination oC the elements pi 
parties, which, if those parties were base enough to sacrifice or cpmpoDiise 
their own opinions for the sake of nuuntaining office, might not be justified on 
the principle of opening questions for the sake of retaining adherents. Then 
let the house consider that his right hon. friend the Secretary at War did not 
contradict one of the facts brought forward by his right hon. friend the member 
for Pembroke. Up to that moment the whole of the char^ contained in these 
facts, the whole of the statements, the whole of the allegations of the right hon. 
baronet, the whole ground which he had for a vote of want of confidence in Her 
Majesty's present advisers, stood unrefuted and uncontradicted (hear, hear), for 
the last hon. member — no Cabinet Minister at present, it was true, but a prox- 
imate Cabinet Minister, no doubt ("hear," and laughter)— who came forward 
to-night as a supporter of Her Majesty's C^vemment, absolutely had gone so far 
as to advocate tne cause of the very men who three years ago he denounced as 
guilty of the basest political tergiversation that he had ever met with in the 
course of his own experience, and instead of grappling with the speech of the 
right hon. baronet the member for Pembroke, as ne (Lord Stanley) had hoped 
the hon. member was about to do, the hon. member said, '*the right hoa. 
baronet's facts are my facts ; I stand on his position ; these facts are my justifi- 
cation of my vote." (Loud cheers.) 

His right non. friend the Judi^e-Advocate-Greneral, in the very able speech wMch 
he (Lord Stanley) haH listened to with the highest pleasure (cries of " Oh, oh !** 
and ** Hear !'*)— he said he had listened to that speech with the highest pleasure 
(hear, hear), because, however much he (Lord Stanley) might differ from the 
opinions of his right hon. friend, those opinions were manfully stated, in a way 
which, as he admired, so in his parliamentary career he desired to imitate (kwd 
cheers) ; because those opinions were stated in a manner worthy of the name 
which the right hon. baronet bore, and which be (Lord Stanley) never could men- 
tion without respect. (Hear, bear.) In that very able speech his right hoa. 
friend had expressed satisfaction that at length the Conservative party had taken 
a dear and intelligible position, and that they were to tiy the strength of parties 
in a great contest at the commencement of the session for determining which of 
the two great parties in that house should predominate. The right hon. baronet 
r^oiced, he said, to see the Conservative party taking that step, instead of the 
course of throwing obstructions and obstacles in the course of the Government. 
The right hon. baronet bad gone on to express surprise that at no earlier period 
had this course been taken. In answer to this he (Lord Stanley) referred his 
right hon. friend to the hon. member for Sheffield, who gave some reasons why be 
considered that differences had arisen in the position of the Ministry since the 
last session. The house were told by that hon. member, that if the question had 
then been mooted, the hon. member could not have voted with the Government. 
Kow, without adverting to those circumstancesof difference, whatever they might 
be, which must form some ground for a vote of want of confidence on that side of 
the house, as they had formed the ground for the confidence of the hon. member, 
he might be allowed to say, that a great political party were not to take lessons 
of how and when they were to bring forward measures of opposition fifom those 
who opposed them. ^Hear, hear.) 

If the right hon. baronet asked him (Lord Stanley) why he brought forward 
this question at all, and why he brought it forward now, he (Lord Stanley) would 
tell him that it was a constitutional principle of his right hon. friend near him 
(Sir R. Peel), on which his right hon. friend had always acted, that at no time 
would he endanger the existence of a Government, or seek to overthrow it, unless 
he and those with whom he acted were prepared, and believed they were able, to 
undertake the responnbility of conducting the government themselves, (Loud 
cheers.) He would tell the right hon. gentleman farther, that the Conservative 
party had watched the growing feelings of the population of the country — they 
knew that one day after another — they knew it from high authority — ^they knew 
it in their own counties— they had it revealed from a late authority — ^that day by 
day, and one by one, and two by two, the most steady adherents of ttie Ministry 
were abandoning them in their reckless and downward policy. (Loud cheers.) 
They knew, from the evidence of their eyes, that the opinion of the people df 
England was adverse to the further mamtenance of the present Ministefs ha 
power ; they knew that the people of England panted and langiiUsbed for som^ 
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- ifMiti? y^Meh should be a gftvernmettt. (Vehement cheers.) He (Lord Stafiley ) 
ihotild be sorry that his right hon. friend should delude himseir into the idea that 
tins battle, be it won or lost, and he did not hesitate to say that on a division 
•loaft it would be (hear, hear), would result in any the slightest alteration of the 
course which the great Conservative party in that house had hitherto pursued. 
(Crreftt cheering.) Measure by measure, step by step, failure after failure, that 
^at party would watch, would direct, and would control. (Loud and continued 
cheering.) They would support the Ministry as occasions might arise, as they 
had arisen, when the Ministry would be glad to receive their aid (hear, hear) ; 
but no consideration should restrain them from pursuing the fixed line of their 
duty as a great party in the state ; no consideration should restrain them from 
lybserring their measures, from canvassing their bills, from obstructing, if they 
pleased,* ay, and from throvring out when necessary, as they had heretofore done, 
measures which they believed to be detrimental to the best interests of the 
eonntry ; and while, from the commencement of the session to the end, they per- 
formed this important duty, they would leave to others the name, while they were 
content to wield the authority of Government. (Loud cheers.) 
' His right hon. friend the Judge- Advocate (reneral had come forward in a bold, 
manly, frank manner, and said, "As to this motion, I meet it with a direct denial, 
I meet it vrith a direct negative, I meet it. with an express vote of confidence," 
—no, he (Lord Stanley) begged pardon ; his right hon. friend had not said that, 
he did not go so far as that. (Hear, hear.) His right hon. friend did not dare 
to say — " I put this question — ^Had the House of Commons confidence in Her 
Majesty's present advisers ?" (Loud cries of " Hear, hear." His right hon. 
friend could do no such thing. (Loud cheers.) The hon. member for Carlow 
<Mr. Crisbome), independent as he was, representing as he did the unpurchase- 
able constituency of CJarlow, who had been returned by so triumphant a majority, 
that on a scrutiny before a committee, composed almost entirely of gentlemen of 
his own political party, he was at last seated by a majority of one (cries of 
••Hear," wid "Oh! oh !'*), who claimed to represent a great portion of the Irish 
pnbKc, which great portion was itself, in fact, represented by the single unit 
%rhich gave the hon. member his seat in the house (loud cheers), said what ? — 
why, that he came forward to oppose the motion, but that no man was less pre- 

EiT&A to give a vote of confidence in the Government. He would by no means 
ave it understood that he meant to say that his negative to the motion implied 
confidence in the Government. Now, he (Lord Stanley) had to tell the house, 
that the question they were to decide that nis:ht was, not whether the present 
Ministers had the confidence of the House of Commons,, but whether the house 
would retain in their places as Ministers the hon. gentlemen opposite. Whatever 
was the result of the forthcoming division, whether the Conservative party were 
beaten by a majority of 5, 10, or 30, he cared not ; the debate and the division 
would at any rate have this great result, that at the commencement of the session 
j>arties stood unmasked and plain before the country, and the country would see 
not only by what majority the (government held their power, but on what 
grounds, by whose assistance, and with what future expectations the Government 
were content to keep office, while they were debarred from power. (Loud cheers.) 
' He vrished to ask what was the meaning of political tergiversation— or rather, 
first he would ask, what was the meaning of political confidence in a Govern- 
ment? H was a belief that honesty of purpose was necessary to obtain the con- 
currence of the party whose concurrence is asked ; it involved a firm belief in the 
superior sagacity of the first men of the Government, and a conviction of their 
sincere reliance on the principles which they professed, and of their determina- 
tion to push forward that which, on mature deliberation, they deemed to be right, 
and to give their resistance uncompromisingly to that which they deemed to be 
Wrong (great dieering) — ^that nothing should make them to do that which is 
dangerous, that nothing should prevent them doing that which is right ; and that 
sooner than do either tSey would willingly sacrifice, not their principles, but their 
offices. (Loud cheers.) This was his notion of political confidence, and if this 
was a true definition of it, he asked how many hon. members vrould hold up their 
fiands, and say on this interpretation, that they placed confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty's present adrisers? (Loud cheers,) If hon. gentlemen were to ask the 
huestfion in the country they would be laughed at. (Hear, hear.) It was true 
«iey might find many who said, " We adhere to these men ;" but then they would 
<id^ '**ii6t because we phice confidence m them, but because we know we ca(n 
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push them on to servd our political purposes^*' (Loud cnei of ** H««rf h^ar/.*) 
But he now came to the three great questions of domestic policy which were iiH 
volved in this discussion*— the greatest questions,. perhaps, that any Government 
could have to deal with. They were — first, the extent to which the franohia^ 
should be given, which when given supplied those in whom they vest with the 
means to a great extent of controlling the operations of Government ; .secondly, 
the means which shall be given for exercising those franchises on the part q£ the 
electors who are invested with a responsibility for the due discharge of. their funor 
tions no less than the gentlemen who represented them; thirdly, the great lawa 
which regulate, in a swarming population, the means of providing the* country 
with articles of consumption. 

Were there any three great questions on which it was more important to know 
the mind of a Government, and was there a human being, was there a single supr 

J)orter of the Government, in or out of the house, who would tell him (Lord Stanl- 
ey) that this or that was the principle of the present Government with respect to 
these questions ? (Cheers.) If not, how could confidence in such a body of men 
be any thing but a blind and indiscriminate confidence ? What man could teft 
the house what the opinions of the Government were on the com laws ? Who 
had confidence in them on the subject of the corn laws ? He (Lord Stanley) 
should like much to hear from the different Cabinet Ministers in succession what 
were their respective opinions on this great question. (" Hear," and a laugh.) 
The house was going to pass a vote of confidence in the Government, was It? 
Why, was there one member of the Cabinet who was in favour of absolute prof 
tection to the agricultural interest? He was not quite sure-^yes, there. was am 
member of the Cabinet, the noble lord at the head of the Government; Viscouik 
Melbourne, he recollected, now, had stated so much. Really, however, when the 
Government contained men of every shade of opinion on this question it was dif- 
ficult to say that this gentleman thought this and that gentleman thought that. 
(Hear, hear.) However, Lord Melbourne had called a free trade in corn th^ 
wildest and maddest scheme that had ever entered into the imagination of man to 
conceive, and yet, the last act of the noble lord's Government was to take into the 
Cabinet a gentleman who was opposed to all restrictions on trade, but especially 
on the trade in corn. (Loud cheers.) He (Lord Stanley) could understand ,a 
Government who said, ** On great general points we are agreed, but with regard 
to details we admit differences of opinion exist among us ; but a Government 
consisting of men of three or four shsules of opinion on the policy of the corn laws 
generally, not on minor details, he could not understand. But for himself and 
his friends he could say, with the right hon. baronet the member for Pembroke-^ 
'* We are for protection in this way — ^namely, that there should be a duty on a 
graduated scale, rising as prices fall, and falling as prices rise." 

He said this was a plain intelligible proposition, and such a one as the farmer 
could rely on, and from the statement of which he could know what was the nature 
of the protection which it was meant to give him. (Hear, hear.) Next he came 
to the question of ballot, and he asked, ** Is the question of secret or open voting 
important to the state or not? (Loud cheers.) He believed there was no gentle- 
man on the other side who denied this. With regard to the thing itself the noble 
Secretary for the Colonies declared it to be dangerous, to be unconstitutional; that 
it led directly to universal suffrage, and to consequences most ruinous to the states 
(Hear, hear.) Well, after this avowal, what course did the Government of the 
noble lord pursue ? They put no mark of reprobation upon those members of U 
who voted in favour of the ballot, but, on the contrary, they studiously selected for 
the last introduction into the Cabinet, a gentleman, who tells his constituents that 
he was determined to use his position for the advancement of his political views, 
and to recommend those views to other members of the Government (loud cheers), 
for the purpose of counteracting that which the noble lord upheld, and of intro- 
ducing that which he himself (Mr. Macaulay ) advocated. (Great cheering.) Thei^, 
thirdly, what was the opinion of the Government respecting an extension of the 
franchise? The hon. member for Sheffield had said, that at last the Crovernment 
had begun to act on a definite principle. He (Lord Stanley) had opened his eyes 
on hearing this (''Hear,'* and laughter), because the hon. member spoke with such 
an air of authority, as one who was identified with the Government and who had 
confidence in them. What did the hon. member, then, tell the house was the 
jwinciple, the definite principle, on which the Government acted ? . Why^ .t}u^ if 
was progressive reform (hear); and the hon. member went on to say, that it was'a 
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principle ia which all onihe Conservative side might agree. Why, to be suxe thej 
mlgitt' (He^r, li^i^: So tiiight a Chartist. A Ohattf^t might takeliis seat in the 
heme, and be introduced' into the Cabinet, and become one of this harmonious 
€rofermiient (hear, hear) upon the same principle. "Oh, but," said the hori. 
imetlib^ for Sheffield, *• we have a middle point,' and, addressing his right hon. 
^^nd'tbe "Secretary at War, he said, •* You are for extension of the franchise — 
y<ni, therefore, are for progressive reform." (" No, no.") Oh ! that was not pro- 
greestw refbrm, was it ? (** Hear/' and laughter.) That extension of the fran- 
ehise, then, was not that which scared from the Government the noble lord the 
taember for Northumberland (Viscount Howick). 

* He- (Lord Stanley) knew the noble lord ; he kne^ his opinions, and he always 
thought that it, would be very long indeed before a Grovernment would go too far for 
the noble lord^s opinions (Hear, and laughter), and he had heard with mingled sa- 
tisftictien and fear that the noble lord had been scared from this Grovernment owing 
to the extremity of their opinions — of satisfaction that his noble friend should have 
thought it time to cry hold, and to declare that further he would not go. (Loud 
eheers.) That with his opinions. Radical as he (Lord Stanley) thought him to be, 
he had at length arrived at his ultima Thule (hear, hear)— of fear on finding that 
be too must be shelved off, and that he was not willing to follow the progress of this 
great chariot of mis-government. (Loud cheers.) For his part, he (Lord Stanley) 
would more willingly see the Administration occupied by gentlemen who held the 
most extreme opinions, provided they would tell the house honestly what those 
opinions were, than by those who under the motley principle of progressive reform, 
brought forward measures in which the country had no confidence, and constituted 
ft Cabinet in which the country had no confidence, but in which, month by month, 
and one by one, changes were making and new members introduced into it, and in 
which, while all professed to be for progressive reform, no man tells you, ** Thus 
Hx will I go and no further.'' (Vehement cheering.) He could not conceive a situa- 
tion so fftlse-~he could not conceive a constitution of government so little deserv- 
ing the confidence — he should say of the derision and ^suspicion — of all reasoning 
and scund-thinking men. (Hear, hear.) But suppose the principles upon which 
the Government proposed to act were tested by another element of confidence. 
Confidence, or he much mistook, depended on foresight, 'and prudence, and infor- 
mation ; these were qualities known to be characteristic of the members who com- 
posed the Administration. (Laughter.) 

He heard a laugh ; he believed that that was the case, for there was an instance 
-irery mnch in point which had occurred within a very short time. He alluded to 
the subject with great pain. Upon what, he asked, had the Government, as a 
Government, so much to depend as upon the prudence, the mercy, the leniency, 
the absence of prosecutions, by which means they imagined they had put down 
the spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction ! Why, the Attorney- General had not 
kng ago visited his constituents at Edinburgh, and in a speech commenting on 
the acts of the Government be had told them that their course was very difierent 
to that which would have been adopted by the Tories. Owing to their course it 
was that the Chartists had fled the land, that discontent was appeased, that dis- 
satisfaction was heard no more, that leniency had produced these effects, and 
that Chartism was no more heard of. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman at that moment stood at the crater of a volcano, for within one month after 
the day that that speech was delivered the hon. and learned member (the Attor- 
ney-General) was prosecuting for the highest offence of treason no less than 21 
misguided men, who had broken out on no pretence of distress, on account of no 
absence of work or want of wages, but who, misguided and misled by political agi- 
tators, had broken out into open revolt, and in the feuc^ of England had attempted, 
and had nearly achieved, had it not been for the providence of God, the demo- 
lishing and sacking a peaceable town in the heart of Wales, ((^eers.) Why, 
Chartism extinct ? Did they believe it was extinct now ? (Hear, hear.) They 
knew it was not They knew it was mouldering, but that it lived throughout the 
country. They knew, and the country knew, and the country would know, what 
direct and indirect encouragement their fatal policy had given them. They had 
had insurrections in Newport (hear, hear), outbreaks at Sheffield (hear, hear), 
disturbances at Bradford (loud cheering) ; they had had troops under arms ; they 
had] had the police called out ; they had had the troops prepared, as if about to 
enter into an engagement ; and, good Grod I where bad they had this ?-4n the 
heart of the [metropolis of the country. (Great cheering.) And all thiswithia 
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fMi'IndnthB ftft^r 1D16 boast of (^ fi]»t legftl 0£Bo6v 6f tiift OrowD» thaftitifliftidw^ tii ' 
tfte sagadity and fbrethought of the Government (cheers). Chartism had vakdsheiU^* 
(Loud oheering from the Opposition benefaesi.) *' • r« . 

Another main ground of confidence in the Government was the oontidMn »f 
their maintenance of that which they knew to be for the good of die counti7«' Om 
this they would peril their existence as a Grovemment rather than adopt ]irmoiple»' - 
which they knew to be contrary to this end. H6 .grieved to say it^ but said it 
w^th respect, that from the commencement of the Government of Loid Melbounm 
td the present moment, there waved (in the 'face of this house he meant>y not 
oftfy all that they had done, but all that they had undertaken and knew that tiadyf 
coiild not complete. (Cheers.) The more certain a measure was to be defeated 
the better it suited their purposes. (Loud cheering.) That was the sifcandatd 
topic on which they might live over a session or two. (Cheers.) Their stock ih 
trade had been a stock of good intentions, and when one had been defeated* thera 
Was a convenient declaration — ^the Tories had obstructed and prevented good mea^ 
sures (cheers) ; and then there was some new Jack-o'-lantern (cheers and laugh^^ 
ter) put forward to cheer them on, and to induce them to declare their confideanee 
in the Government. (Hear, hear.) Why, on what did this GrOvemment coBBe * 
into power ? (Loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) On a pledge whieb 
they had themselves abandoned (great cheering)— on a principle they had de* 
clared to be essential to the welfare of the country — on a principle sooner than 
not sustain which the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies had declared " thafe 
he would not sit an hour in his place in Parliament without displacing any Admi'- 
nistration." (Vehement cheering.) On that principle they had taken office ; uid 
where was the appropriation clause ? (Much laughter.) Did he condemn the ndbl4 
lord for abandoning that clause ? No, he did not He knew he could not carnf 
it; but this he condemned him for — he condemned him for founding his GoVe«n« 
ment in the first instance on a false foundation. He charged him with having 
made the carrying of the appropriation principle the means of obtaining that anf^ 
port upon which he had succeeded in turning out the Government of his right . 
hon. friend, and thereby of attaining a political object. And when be was toidt 
(without blaming him for abandoning the question) that the question waa abaU'* 
dohed, he yet saw his right hon. friend remaining in his position. (Ghreat ehee^<« 
ing.) Now, he stated this appropriation clause as one principle which GovertuncBt 
came into office pledged to sustain. 

There were many more, some greater and some less, upon which the GreTemment 
had come forward with such measures, and which they had upon the slightest 
hesitation or intimation of delight from that side of the house, or fear of opposHkHK 
from the other* abandoned. A motion. was brought forward, — '*I wish to see what 
the House of Commons states to it, I wish to feel my way.*' There was a oantiena 
putting forward of opinion to see how a measure would be supported in the house* 
(Hear, hear.) This was not the course of a Government. (Loud cheeringi) An- 
individual member of Parliament might bring forward a measure on his^ewn 
responsibility, and he was justified in saying, " I see the measure does not meet 
with concurrence in the house, and I will withdraw it at once.** (Hear, hear.) Buft 
this was not the course of a Government — a Government ought to know their own 
mind, and the nature of their own measures, and ought to be convinced of their 
necessity for the good of the country, and ought to maintain them, and if tfaef - 
were not so convinced of their necessity they had no business to bring them te*' 
ward. (Great cheering.) Why, he had been astonished to hear his right hon^ 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland, answer a question which had been put to him 
from that (the Opposition) side of the house. His noble friend had obtained mu<^ 
credit from the country by a liberal profession that the Government would come 
forward with 2,000,000/. for the purpose of making a line of railway through Iie« 
land. Whatever might be the benefit of that project, he dared say it might be « 
beneficial one ; but that was not the question, the question was whether he was 
justified as a Minister of the Crown in proposing that outlay, (Hear, hea&) He 
did propose it, and had obtained a majority in fovour of it, aud when -he .had ob^ 
tained that majority he had looked towards his right hon. friend near him, SirR* 
Peel, and seemed to entertain a doubt whether that sum might not be mnefe 
better employed elsewhere, and with this majority in favour of tmt graat, hentwet 
came to a second division at all, but had withdrawn his railway project, and iud 
toH them in Ireland of the opposition of the Tories. (€b«at eJMHarnig<iiv v m ^^^iici 

And noW) ttt the eommtaoemevl of this nnxm^ what flud Jut;flmUt(iiripi^ 
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Bm wmt. asked *' Do yon mtan to bring forward a |wojeot lor Irish railways }^ Said 
that Aobla friend, lookini^ round the house, ** I think it is desirable, but should 
Yery much like to know what the gentlemen on the other side of the house say, 
and tiicit I will tell you whether I will bring it forward or not." Now, this was a 
Gro^v^mment in which they were asked to place confidence (hear, hear), and these 
weiw the men who conducted the affairs of the nation ! (Great cheering.) He 
was in the goTernment of Lord Grey when an act was proposed by Lord Aithorp 
fcnr a settled plan for getting rid of what was felt to be a great grievance — ^the 
existeooe of church-rates. That measure was brought forward by Lord Grey'a 
Adflhinistration, and he believed it was one similar to one which had been brought 
forward afber he had quitted that Administration, and with regard to which the 
last thing said to him was, " Of course you will support out of office, as well as in 
office^ this principle for the removal of church-rates ?'* " Of course I will," he 
said, ''I thought the measure right, and whether or not, you shall have my 
support." The measure was brought forward ; they had leave to introduce the 
bill. He knew not from what reason, but there was no question about which the 
Government had made such an outcry. Well, what had become of it? No 
attempt had been made to introduce that measure, for which they had obtained 
leave from that hour, in 1834, to this in 1840. They had never attempted to bring 
it forward when they could osrry it, but did they not attempt to deal with this 
question ? Oh, yes, they did. They did attempt to deal with it, and what did 
they do ? They brought forward another project. He should not enter into any 
discussion with regard to the manner in which the ecclesiastical commission had 
been broken up, and terminated ; but a project was brought forward on the part 
of the Government, avowedly for the purpose of doing away with the church- 
rates, and of supplying a fund for that purpose out of an improved value of 
church property. 

This measure was brought forward by the Government, the Chancellor of the 
Eaoheqoer moving it and vindicating its details. What had happened ? It was 
carried with a very small majority; but so threatening was the aspect of the 
house, that the convenient course of all weak governments, to shift tne responsi- 
bility upon somebody else was resorted to, and this measure was referred to a 
select committee. The consequence was as might have been predicted — the plan 
was sifted, the calculations were blown into air, and, from that hour to this, no 
more had been heard of the measure. (Loud cheers.) Now, for the last three 
years, the subject had been most pressing on the Government, on which the Go- 
vernment had declared it absolutely necessary to legislate. He meant the (}uea- 
tien with re^rd to joint-stock banking companies. (Hear, hear.) Oommittee 
alter committee had sat on that question, and if there was any ouestion which 
Gt)vemment ought to take up it was the question of the joint-stock banks of this 
coimtry. (Hear, hear.) For three successive years the committee had received 
evidence, and sent in its reports ; and no single step had l>een taken on the re- 
sponsibility of Gk)vemment. (Cheers.) Then, with regard to the charter of 
the Bank of Ireland, Government had a scheme. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had detailed that scheme, and had proposed a renewal of the charter, and 
had stated that he had terms proposed which he declared, as responsible for the 
finances of the country, to be most desirable to obtain. That question was post- 
f oned day after day, and week after week, till the end of the session, when the 
opposition of the hon. and learned member for Dublin wore out the Government 
by mere delay, and succeeded in throwing out that measure, and the result of that 
was, that a loss accrued to the country of 20,000/. a year on the terms on which 
he made that bargain (Hear.) 

He really was ashamed to go through their aets, but he was endeavouring to 
show that in foreseeing or providing for danger, or in carrying out their own 
measures, the Government were entitled to eonfidence. (Great laughter.) He 
would take even the question of their late measure of Post-office reform, on which 
thev pi(|ue themselves. And when he saw them proceed with a measure which, 
as Ministers, they knew and believed to be dangerous to the finances, a new and 
untried measure, he did not hesitate to say that such a proceeding never was 
known (hear, hear), in the history of claims for services not rendered, as that 
claim for unmerited and short-lived popularity put forward by Grovemment in 
favour of their penny-postage scheme. It was entirely forced on them by the 
pressure from without, and when that piessure beeaow intolerable to the Crovern- 
mte^ that measure^ declared by the Foatmaeter^enefal as a wild sehene whifih 
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oduld vot be in^encd 1o iot & moment, was refenred ta ir sekot «oiinDittee» inhieH 
was appointed to consider Mr. Rowland Hill's plan, there tb remain. « fThvee 
memben of the Grovernnent aotually served on the committee from first to last* 
and what did they find ? Those three members of the Govemmeitt -voting, m 
every minority. By their opposition to the measure they sneceeded in throwing 
out the penny postage, and substitnting the twopenny postage, whieh was repvH 
teted by all parties, and then, forsooth, beeanse there was a pressure from withv 
o«it» though three of the members of their own Government had dedareditine 
measure to be itiexpedient, and that they knew it to be dangerous, beoaMsea 
temporary popularity was to be gained by passing it, they adopted the pkm they 
had opposed in committee, and claimed for themselves that they had conferred on 
the country the boon of Mr. Rowland Hill's plan. (Much cheermg.) Did they 
know this to be a beneficial measure or not ? If they believed that they could 
safely undertake it, — if they did believe that it was a beneficial measure, — they 
ought to have adopted and supported it, and considered it well as aGovernment 
first, and not have yielded to clamour; they ought to have considered it well as a 
Government, and brought it forward on their own responsibiUty, and if they be- 
lieved that it was a dangerous and hazardous measure for the finances of the 
country, they ought sooner to have abandoned their offices, and waived any per- 
sonal consideration, than have been driven to endanger the resources of the 
country of which they were the responsible Ministers (cheers) ; and he told 
them this, that had they taken that ground they would have found, as they had 
found on former oc casions, support from their political opponents ; and had they 
honestly told them that the condition of the revenue was such that thev durst not 
hazard a new, and untried, and dangerous experiment, they might have safely 
thrown up the Government in the confidence that no set of men would have beeti 
found bold enough, or rash enough, or dishonest enough to succeed them« (Leud 
cries of •♦ Hear.'*) 

He had stated his notions of what was requisite to their having confidenoe m 
the Government. He spoke now with all respect ; but if there were one teres m. 
the EUiglish language which, to his mind, conveyed the very opposite of oonfir 
denoe, it was the term *' contempt " (hear) ; and if there were an epithet<^t was 
not one of his (cheers)— which, if applied to an Administration, was more con^ 
temptuous than another, with regard to their principles or integrity, it was at 
epithet which had been apphed to them by one who had addressed them that 
-night, that they were formed of ** squeezable materials." (Cheers and laughter.) 
'He (Lord Stanley) told them that meant, that they would not hold to what they 
believed to be right ; that they would not resist that which they knew to be vvrong; 
that bit by bit, and little by little, importunity, and the means of a comfortable 
arrangement, would drive them from this position and from that position, ift the 
course of '* progressive reform," as it was now denominated, and leave them^no 
principle to shelter themselves under ; and according to the hon. gentleman, th« 
member for Sheffield, they had joined with him in that course of "progressive 
Teform.'* What said the hon. gentleman, the member for Sheffield, with regard 
■to progressive reform — a real bonaftde progressive reform ?• '* We have obtaiaed 
it since last year." Mark this. " We have obtained this important step : the 
ballot is an open question;" ** And," said the hon. member, '* to this we have 
driven the Government : they have conceded the open question." ** It is a ne- 
cessary step," says the hon. gentleman. '* It is a great thing," so says the noble 
lord. And what was the ballot to lead to ? According to the noble lord, e wnr 
fesso, it is to lead to universal suffrage. '* And next year,'* said the hon. member 
for Sheffield, " I doubt not we shall see universal suffrage an open questkin ; it is 
only a step further in progressive reform ; and, before two years are passed, it 
will be one among the ancient institutions of the country." (Laughter.) ** Andto 
crown all,'* says the hon. gentleman, " what inconsistency is there in me as a 
Radical, who am prepared to go to the greatest extremes, and know no restiag>^ 
place short of the democracy — what inconsistency is there in me in joining the 
noble lord on these conditions? None at all." ** But what inconsistency/' saya 
he, '* is there in the noble lord (the Secretary for the Colonies) joining ia the 
pursuit of a common object with the member for Sheffield ?" ^ • ' 

The ftallaey deemed all-sufficient \)y the hon. member for SheiBeld, of itsdlf 
avowed to be such a departure from principle as had never before been heard ^, 
was the common title of proBresaive reform, and without soeh a departove (toiii 
priliic^da the noble^ lord could not keep his party togethtn <Qifeat <ttaSHl0Bt^ 
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)^w^ let tlio^kifRiBe attd thecftttiitr^ Isnom triiait was tte edaffidftifie^dboatitailM 
voted; that nigbtc it was^not aoonftdente in the firmness* in then chBHrftc te n^ iipftie 
piaqcij^es of the Gfovemmeat, but it was a confidence ewtertained in the pinnoiplei 
of those who held the most extieme opmions» uid vrho» stepby rtep, aad^' bit-bf 
bit, and principle by principle, had been driven along from one position to another 
in <the. coarse of progressive reform till th^ stopped, he woiddnot mr where, but 
the necessary conclusion led to the result, there was a complete revdiiition In^^iit 
foraiof the Government. (T^toud cheers.) He held in his hand another- iUttiP- 
tratioB of this confidence in a speech of the hon. member for Dublin. ThO'^hoaL 
member was not in his place, bet it was not anything at which heoovidialie 
umbrage. In 1836, the hon. and learned gentleman, the friend and ally of^ie 
government* who had confidence in them, as they had great confidence m hini; 
in a speech delivered by him in Dublin, stated, *' I am for reform in the House of 
Lords, and, as a means of attaining that end, I am for universal sul&age, 1 smfo 
the ballot, and for doing away with the property qualification." ** Now,'* said-the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, ** I am for the Whigs, although theydb 
net go the .whole way with me ; but when I have got them on to a certain point, 
I bring them the rest of the way with me." (Great cheering.) 

So also said the hon. member for Edinburgh ; and was there one of the Govern^ 
ment who stepped forward and said—*' No ; here are my principles — ^here I step: 
as a Government we will go so fistr* but, as a Government we will not stir beyond ?'* 
Not one. (Cheers.) He wanted to know of what party in that house or in the 
eountry did the Administration demand the confidence ? (Hear, hear.) He need 
not ask, had thoy the-confidence of his (Lord Stanley's) side of the house ? (Cheers 
from the Opposition benches.) But, in his sense of the word, had they the eom- 
fidenoe of all hon. members opposite ? (Renewed cheers.) Had they the confidence 
of the landed interest, or that of those who desired a free trade in cam ? (Loud 
cheers.) The present Administration enjoyed only the confidence of those who 
weie content to count noses in the Cabinet, and gained increased confidence fh)m 
each addition to it that they thought calculated to carry out their ultimate viciws. 
(Loud cheers.) Had they, however, the confidence of the clergy of the country 9 
(Cries of •" Oh, oh !'* from^the ministerial side of the house.) Oh ! that was a pro- 
position too. monstrous to be entertained in that house. (Loud cheers from the Op- 
position benches.) Had they the confidence of the constituency of England'? 
(Ironieal cheers from the Ministerial benches.) His answer to that cheer was the 
repetition of the question—had they the confidence of the constituency of this part 
of the United Kingdom? (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) Did the majonty 
of the constituencies of England give their confidence to Her Majesty's present ad- 
visers ? (Renewed cheers firom the same quarter.) But then, said the Go^mm- 
meat, ** We have the confidence of the people of Ireland.*' C* Hear, hear,'* from 
Qie Ministerial benches.) Had they the confidence of Ireland? Through what 
organs did they derive their knowledge ? Was it from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for all Ireland ? (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) The hon. and learned 
member well knew that he could mould the Government to his purposes, and 
through them that he could achieve the objects he had in view ; and he made it 
his boast that if the present Administration was removed from oflioe, so little eon- 
fidenoe had he in them, that let him but hold up his finger, and there should be 
690,000 men ready to .resist the exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, even 
though that exercise was required by the united voice of the people of England. 
(Loud cheers). 

NoUe lords and right hon. gentlemen boasted of the tranquillity of Lreland, and 
of that country being now in a safe position. Did they, or did they not, bdieve 
that fact? (Hear hear.) Did they believe that there could be safety in % country 
Hhere any. one man had the power, or could boast of the power, on any change of 
Government, to call 500,000 men into rebellion ? (Cries of ** No, no.") He 
(Lord Stanley) said again, into rebellion. (Loud cheers from the Opposition 
benches.) For he knew not what other term to use, when he heard of dOO>000 
men being raised on the command of a man who said he was ready to die in the 
field rather than submit to Tory domination : could that be done without incurring 
the penalty for rebellion ? (Loud cheers.) If^ such, then^ was the state of Irriand, 
if the Cvoyerasnent believed that the tranquillity of Ireland depended on so pre- 
oavieiis an issue as their continuance in office, what was the fearful responsibttty 
.they hed incurred by the withdrawal from that eounlry.of the military foreca, sad 
l^fWVIg'.^^ili^^lty otthe posijiioo, in the evenl^ of their being dnvea>^Ott their 
seats, in the han«b of thofe whose return to office they had been told would give 
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rise to a vdbeUion? (Loud chdenr.) Tbe Umlfflr S6ertfory of Stat* hid Irid^ttow 
house and the eountry, that the people of fingland, not speoakrttBg- npeti- iikB$ ' 
future, would look to the past, and he had invoked the ^onMenceof the hoQte>aiid;-' 
of the country towards the Government, hi oonsideimtion of the prosperous stotein' 
whiefa the af^irs of the country was placed. (Hear.) He (Lord Stanley) asked • 
the house and the country to look to what tlie present adTisers of the Orown bad 
done. (Hear, hear.) They had been in power now five years, and at t^ ^pimi • 
tien of Uiat time he invited the house and the country to look at the great andioh' 
portant int^ests now at stake, and the perilous condition into which- the oatioft 
had fallen. (Loud cheers.) He invited the house and the country to look ai»ffl»d 
-^to look to the department superintended by the noble lord at the head of foieign 
affairs. (Hear, hear.) He asked them to look at the condition of Spain, a piiey to 
the half-and-half interference of this country in the sanguinary struggle, the ter* 
mination of which formed an admirable commentary upon the whole of the noble 
lord's proceedings (hear;) for when .the noble lord had been asked the other fligbf 
whether the British (Government was a party to the treaty of Bergara» he rej^ied 
that he could not say that the British Government was distinctly a party to it, yet 
he admitted that the officers acting under Her Majesty had done everything in 
their power, under the instruction of the Government, to carry out the Views on 
that treaty had been entertained. (Loud cheers.) 

Again, let the honse look to the affairs of the East* (Hear.) He did net mean- 
to say that this was a question which could not be amicably settled, for he^ of 
course, was not in possession of the information which had reached the noble lord ; 
but he must say, that in the East existed at present a state of things to whidi all 
Europe looked with alarm and apprehension, and it was for the public to jttdgli 
whether there was any great prospect of a settlement. (Hear, hear.) Nobodjr 
admired more than he did the gallantry and intrepidity which had been displayed 
by the British troops in India (cheers) ; nobody rejoiced more than he did in the 
signal success which had attended their desperate exertions wh^n called for ; but 
this he knew, that now the victory had been won, the questicm of policy still le* 
mained. (Cheers.) He was at a loss to understand the policy which had led to 
the march of British troops on Affghanistan— he was «t a loss to understand the 
policy which had marched the army upon Cabul. (Hear, hear.) He doubted ihn 
policy of all these proceedings ; he doubted the advantage of an extmisioa ef the 
empire in India, which would incur the necessity of maintaining troops at sa great 
a distance from head-quarters. He did not at all doubt but that the Government had 
been compelled to commence these operations in India in consequence of the vkUrn^ 
tion of solemn treaties ; he knew they had violated treaties with Persia by the 
attack upon Affghanistan, and by the seizure aS the capital of Dost Mahomed 
Khan ; and the question was, whether they had been justified in that course of 
proceeding, or whether it had not brought this country into inexplicable difficulties; 
(Hear, hear.) What had been the consequence of the first step in these {woeeed"* 
ings ? Why, the Russians had taken a leaf out of the book of the British Qty* 
vernment, and had advanced their troops to China, while Great Britain had marked 
its army to Candahar; (Hear, hear.) Both these forces were now within a short 
distance from each other, and thus, by permitting Russia to overleap Persia, the" 
independent tribes which heretofore had formed a barrier against the aggressions 
of one party or the other had been destroyed. (Cheers.) While he admired the 
brilliant success which had attended the British arms» he much doubted the policy 
which had dictatedtlie late expedition in India. (Loud cheers.) On that head 
he could give no credit to Her Majesty's Government. If he was not much mis* 
taken, recent information had been received that before Schah Soojah had been 
settled in his tottering throne. Dost Mahomed Khan was again in afms, wnd the 
puppet monarch of the British Government again required support and ladi 
(Cheers.) 

Sir J. HOBHOUSE.— That is not so. 

Lord STANLEY was rejoiced to hear it. He had no means of information on 
the subject beyond those in the possession of every gentleman who ehose to teiA, 
That report had, however, been stated confidently^ 

Sir J. HOBHOUSE was again understood to deny the fact. 

Lord STANLEY was sorry that the right hon. gentleman threw discredit wpok ^ 
everything that oame from thM country. (Heer, hear.) But on&word meireioii' ' 
the prospercma state of the affairs of thra empire. He must- travel -figo^dv smI 
see ilk iifhat a happy eonditioa stood the relations of this couAtrjr l«llh Qhitei.^ 
(duMtuX I>id4aie'»tateL of tittte^^vehiflienaiptesea^ maoitetitiffitt^ Ap i^«g«oii}'»t , 
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pHriefiA^ and fiiredght of ker MajoHf *s Gorvternment? (Loud dieefs i&om tbe 
0|i(K>8itMtt b»ehw;> The trade of tliid country wit]lt China was now abaolttti^ 
sfi^ppedxi the property of their merchants to the extent of 3»&00,000/. had heen 
eon&nated^ The iende in tea, an easential oMamodity here« bad heen put an end- 
tai^end the whole trauBactiOu had been completed by giving the Chinese Gtovern- 
ment the temporary triumph of having coerced British authority and set at nought 
Gsoat Brita&n's naval force! (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) In July 
laati the seinire by the Chinese of the opium in tbe possession of British merchants 
WW known in this country. The hon. gentlemen opposite had promised to 
pmducn to tiae house papers which would indicate the instructions issued, and tbe 
vigour with which those instructions had been pursued in reference to that 
proceeding, bat he (Lord Stanley) wished to know from the right hon. gen- 
tleman at the head of Indian affairs — ^the right hon. gentleman was not now 
in his place, but he (Lord Stanley) supposed that any member of the united 
Cabinet (a laugh) oould answer, for he supposed the question of whether this 
country was or was not to be at war was not an open question (loud laughter)» it 
was a que^on upon which the Cabinet had consulted together and had given a 
decision**-«ttd, therefore, he wished to know from any member of that Cabinet 
whether they, approved or disapproved — whether they sanctioned or disowned the 
proceedings of Captain Elliot, and, if ao, how they meant to deal with those 
BiitMi Mibjects who, in obedience to Captain Elliotts commands, had incurred 
the losa of their property to so serious an extent* (Cheers.) 

He wottld.-not go through the general colonial questions, but there was in the man- 
ag(tmieiit?of the colonial affiiirs of the country one point to which his (Lord Stanley's) 
side of the house could look with unmitigated satisfaction. They oould look with 
salisfisetion at the reports which day after day, and week after week, came from the 
ofAatkf of Jamaica. (Hear, hear.) From tiiat colony nothing was now heard but 
praise by the Crovemor of the House of Assembly-Upraise of its attachment to the 
mofeller oaunlry» that the House of Assembly was oroceeding harmoniously and effica- 
emulif to eatrryjittto effect the provisions of the Negro Emancipation Act^-that very 
asaetnbly vi^hich, the noble lord now at the head of the Colonial Department had 
lasl yter teld the house, delayed justice between man and man, was now passing 
metames for the object he had stated, and was co-operating with the Crovernor in 
the< views he sought to carry out as those of the mother country ; and yet this waa 
the Legislature which last year the Parliament of England had been called upon 
hf the noble lord to sacrifice on the plea of neoessity-^a sacrifice which those on 
his (Lord Stanley*s) side of the house had prevented from being made; (Loud 
cheers from the Opposite benches) The (ioYernment, last year, had said that 
their measures, in respect of Jamaica, were essential, and that without them justice 
wbuldnot be done. That statement the noble lord had repeated within the last 
f<»tiiight. Now, if justice had not been done — ^if his (Lord Stanley's) side of the 
house had defeated essential measures, why was] it that the noble lord held the 
responsibility of the management of coloniid afl^iirs, when he confessed that their 
intecArsBce prevented justice being done between man and man? (Cheers.) If, 
howev^, the contrary effect had been produced — if, as he <Lord Stanley) had 
stated, all was peace and harmony in Jamaica, let the noble lord give that (the 
Opposition) side of the house credit for having, for once at least, beneficially ob« 
striieted the Gkyvernment. (Loud cheers.) With all these circumstances before 
them'— with Chartist conspiracies at home-r-with causes for alarm abroad-*~witli 
the long-unsettled boundary question with North America — with the aggressions 
of the French upon Monte Video— with the constant increase of the French navy 
-*^illi all these alarming things before their eyes, he asked Her Majesty's advisers 
to sitlBte in what position this country was placed ? (Hear, hear.) Were they pre- 
pated to make a great struggle, or was England to sink in the scale of nations ? 
(Loud cheers.) If this country was to make a great struggle, in what way was 
the Grovemment prepai'ed to do so with the present state of the finances of the 
country? (Renewed cheers.) 

Her Majesty*s present advisers had now been in power five years, and during 
the last three years, in time of entire peace, there had been a constantly increasing 
deficiency in the revenue— «n increasing excess of expenditure over income. 
(Heati hear.) Such had been the .management of the finances of the country by 
the present Cknremment, that with an increasing and not a decreasing income, in 
tiiKS e^'iprofbundpeace^ ihey hady in tteree year8« aoonmulated a debt to the amount 
of4riuiit3i«00,tfi«i; (Lend cheering^) Iittheyeavisastheitt had been a deficiency 

ot^m^^nitk IJ889 thmhad betft^MMMMy of 410^098^ wiiia Mw Chmrift- 
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ment estimate finr the present year, in the first quarter of which the operation of 
the Post-office r^veanewoolcl eone in* m cMcicsey of Iv^Od^OOl^ had: be«if«alcif^ 
laded upon. (Hear, hear.) In this state of the finances «f the eountry^nthSb 
state of the reitenue— with the Indian trade in tea cnt off^with the revenues- of 
India cramped by the loss of the opium trade, and with a deficiency before those 
losses of 1,000,000^ ; he (Lord Stanley) begged to ask in way the Govenment was 
prepaxed to meet those exigencies they must meet in order to keep Bngiand^ in 
the scale of nations ? (Loud cheers.) In such a state of the levenne the saof^ 
fice of the post-office revenue was an indefensible sacriftee (cheers), and yet 'ft 
was said that the house was pledged to make good the deficiency. Those on ids 
side, of the house scorned and repudiated that pledge; nay, l^e' sopporters of the 
Government laughed at it ; and when the Crovemment came to make good the 
deficiency by new taxes, if the House of Commons had not the confidence in the 
Grovemment to grant them supply, in what state would the Administration be in to 
make the great effort for the maintenance of the dignity of England amongst na- 
tions ? (Loud cheers*) He had not meant to have gone to so great a length ; he 
fiaared he had already trespassed too much on the attention of the house. (Hear.) 
But there was one question which he had certainly been desirous of avoiding, but 
from which, in consequence of the observations of the hon. member for Sheffield, 
it was impossible he could shrink. He (Lord Stanley) alluded to the 'dis« 
cussion which had been raised on the religious part of the question. And now, -at, 
the outset, he had no hesitation in declaring his strong and fixed principle to be 
that since the passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, not only had he 
no desire, but, on the contrary, he would not consent to be a party to the repeal of 
that act; but, in carrying it into effect, no gentleman in that house would go far- 
ther than himself, or work it out more willingly or cheerfully. Thi^ act admitted 
all classes of Her Majesty's subjects to a full participation of civil fights, and he 
never would be a party to deprive any man of those rights. 

The hon. member for Sheffield had sought to connect the party on his (Lord 
Stanley* s) ade of the house with extreme opinions on this subject expressed else* 
where. The hon. member had talked of speeches he had heard ; he (Lord Stan^ 
ley) had never heard one of those speeches. He had met one of l^e gentlenten 
leferred to on one occasion. He hsul met the Rev. Mr. M*Neil, and a more 9^ 
quent, temperate, and sound speech than that he had heard him deliver, or one in 
which he more entirely concurred, he (Lord Stanley) bad never heard. (Hear, 
hear.) But, said the hon. gentleman, who talked of every species of calumny in 
snch wholesale terms, and who suppressed the names by whom those cahimntes 
were utteredr-^" If you do not mean to adopt those speeches, what do you mean by 
a.Proteatant Government?*' (Hear, from the Ministerial benches.) He (Loid 
Stanley) would tell him. (Cheers;) He (Lord Stanley) was for a Protestaiie 
Government He had not forgotten that the constitution of England was a Protes-^ 
tant constitution (hear, hear) ; he luid not forgotten that the Sovereign of Eng- 
land was, by the constitution, a Protestant Sovereign. (Cheers.) He had not^ 
forgotten that the Establishment of the country was a Protestant Establishment: 
(Loud cheers.) And what he meant by a Protestant Government was a Govern^ 
ment that would not be the minions of Popsry. (Tremendous cheers.) That Was 
the expression quoted by the hon. member for Sheffield. 

Mr. WARD (we believe). — ^It was an expression of Mr. Thessiger*s. 

Lord STANLEY resumed.— There was a great difference between being a 
minion of Popery and a labourer to procure for the Roman Catholic subjects of 
the realm the enjoyments of all those civil rights to which they wore entitled. 
(Hear, hear.) At the same time he would not forget that he was a Protestant 
subject of a Protestant sovereign — he would not forget that he belonged to a Pro- 
testant country; and he would not, by any measure, private or p^itioal, consent to 
any measure calculated to endanger the welfieire or security of the Protestant esta- 
blishment (Loud cheers.) This was what he meant when he tolkeil t)f ' a Protes* 
tant Grovemment. (Cheers.) But to show the accuracy of the quotations which 
had been given of speeches elsewhere, he would call the attention of the house to 
one of them. He had heard an attack thrown out from the hon. member for Bright 
ton against a gentleman whom he (Lord Stanley) had never in his life seen, of 
whom he had never heard, but against whom an accusation bad been brought^ thal^ 
at a meeting in Brighton, on the subject of education, he had objected to thO'Vip^ 
poiatmeni to offices under the Crown, of the right hon^ and learned ^tteMber for 
Tipperary, of the hon. member for Waterferd, and of the hon. member fcM* Kildfi^' 
on the ground that tfaey^^fvie Reouui GathoUes^ (** Bow/' £roi»1h»'KiitibMrfal 
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beocbeB.) That was the eharge. and the hon. member for Brighton, when he made 
that ohaige, quoted from a neitrspaper. He (Lord Stanley) had the speech of the 
party acoased, and he dared say it was identical with the newspaper report. 
_ Captain PECHELL.— No, no. 

Lord STANLEY.*-If it was not, the hon. member should have taken care, 
before he made iShe charge, to have possessed himself of a corrected copy of that 
apeeoh. (Hear, hear.) This was the apeech with regard to the objection to Mr. 
Moore O'Ferrall, because he was a Roman Catholic:— "The place of the hon. 
member for Halifax, the son-in-law of Earl Grey, was uow filled up by Mr. lff» 
O^Ferrall, a Roman Catholic." There the hon. member stopped, but it would have 
been 'only fair in him to have read on. The speaker said " I do not bring this for* 
ward in the spirit of complaint ; I wish to make no remark on the fallacy daily put 
forth by the organs of the Governnient that the great body of the Conservatives 
are anxious to make the Emancipation Act a dead letter. We desire no trnth 
things. (Cheers.) They knew that the Emancipation Act was the law of the land ; 
they knew that, like every other portion of the law, it must be respected and acted 
on. (Hear, hear.) In proof of this, had there not been high law offices in Ireland 
given, time after time, to Roman Catholics, without a murmur from the Conserva* 
tives ? Mr. Moore O'Ferrall had himself been made a Lord of the Treasury with- 
out any complaint from the Conservatives." This was the language of a gentle* 
man who had been charged with complaining of the appointment of Roman Catho- 
lics to offices under the Crown, (Hear.) 

Mr. Wajid here made some observation which did not reach the gallery^ 
[ Ijord 8TANLEY wished the hon. gentleman had read from his edition. 

Mr. WARD said he read from manuscript. 

Lord STANLEY hoped the hon. gentleman would be cautious how he again 
trusted in manuscripts. The speech of the rev. gentleman went on to say, that 
** Lard Fordbam was made a Lord of the Bedchamber, that Lord Surrey was made 
a Lord of the Household, and that many other Roman Catholic appointments had 
been made without either cenaure or remonstrance, and that the acquiescence in 
Iheae appointments proved that the great body of Conservatives never wished to 
regard the Emancipation Act as a dead letter." The rev. gentleman -did not object 
to Mr. O'FerralU but he did object to the appointment of Mr. Sheil and of Mr. 
Wyse ; and if hon. members would look to the following page they would see the 
reasons why he did object to them. 

Mr^ WARD.— Read on. 

Lord STANLEY would not. He would not read the objections made by th« 
rev.. gentlemen to the appointment of the right hon. member for Tipperary, but^ 
at the same time, he thought they were such as were calculated to produce 
soma e&ct upon those hon. gentlemen who spoke in such emphatic terms 
of ' loyalty and respect to Majesty. (Loud cheers.) Besides those passages 
to. which he (Lord Stanley) alluded, the rev. gentleman further objected to the 
appointment of Mr. Shiel, "that he was one of those who, a few years a^o, were 
foremost in the refusal to pay tithes — who rebelled against the law of the land^ 
and were, consequently, sued in a Court of Chancery, and yet this very man wati 
made a Privy Councillor.'* (Cheers.) The objection made in the speech to Mr. 
Wyse was " that he was a prominent member of the Central Society of Educa- 
tion, which had put forward doctrines repudiated by the great body of Protest- 
ants, and by them deemed injurious to the welfare of the established church.** 
(Cheers.) He had now only to thank the house for the long and patient hearing 
which it had accorded to him. In expressing his opinions upon the quesfioii 
under discussion, he had endeavoured to -avoid treading over again the ground 
which had been before so ably trod by his right hon. friend the member for 
Pembroke (hear, hear), and at the same time to state distinctly his own views^ 
and the reasons why he could not express confidence in Her Majesty's Ministers. 
(Qear, hear.) He had good grounds for believing that the great body of the 
people had, not and would not have any such confidence. (Hear, hear.) And it 
was his firm conviction that, if the house were that night to come to a conscien*^ 
tious ViOte whether or not hon. members confided in the prinoiples, the foresight^ 
thei stea4ii)e9B« the iprudenee, theeoeify, or the stability of (jrovemment, tfaty 
would n^i vote for U»eir retention of office, but would diaianctly say, *' No, W6 
haye,no.ieo^fidenee in the measures or the intenttoas of Her Majesty's Miniatovt.'* 
(TI\f(,n9i}le>)oi?d.Mmfiludedamidst^loud«adjMpeatcdclme^ > . 
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Viicount MORP£TH rose, and taid that, at the <0iioiiitton of tha ahnwirtiMa 
of the noble lo?d» the member for North Laaeashirt, upon the prnvimiMiif h*, thoii|h 
iuUy aware of the immense dittdyantage under which he labonrcd in attemptiifer 
to follow that noble lord, and quite conseions of his Tasl superiority in po«rer»of 
debate, yet he (Viscount Morpeth) had risen to show that, thon^ he ditfiilit 
shrink from all competition in this respeet, yet he did not at all shnnk from the 
subject, or from a discussion of the merits of the ease with which they had 4o 
deal. (Cheers from the Ministerial lynches.) The house had, ho«rev«r, very 
naturally shown th/nt it was not disposed at that hour to listen to each a suc- 
cessor to the noble lord, and he had been consequently afforded the oppoitnntty 
of considering as to what might be best for him to state in reply to the observa- 
tions of the noble lord. 

The noble lord had stated very fairly and frankly— as he might uw the nMe 
lord was sure to do--the question with which the nouse had to deal. He. hud 
stated that it was not confined to the point which his right hon. friend the Jodge- 
Advocate desired to have raised — namely, whether or not the present (Sovemmeot 
enjoyed the confidence of that house ; but that the question was also invehred, 
whether the gentlemen who filled the benches opposite were prepared to undet- 
take tiie Government ? (Hear, bear.) He (Viscount Morpeth) also rejoiced thtft 
this issue was fairly to be put to the Parliament of the people, that it might tiros 
be ascertained whether they panted and longed, as the noble lord had expressed 
it, for their advent to power, and their enjoyment of political sway. (Hear, hear.) 
He also rejoiced with the noble lord that by the result of this vote all partsss in 
that bouse would stand forth revealed and unmasked (cheers), and thai every 
hon. member would have to intimate, by the vote which he would be bound to 
give, to which of the two parties in the state they thought it was most advisable 
that the powers of Government shouki be intrusted. (Renewed cheering.) The 
noble lord, in the course of the very effective speech which he had made last 
night, had, he thought, laid his main stress upon an argument which had tMsen 
resorted to in common with him by his right non. fHend the memt>er for Peai- 
broke on the previous evening ; embracing, as both of them did, many collateral 
points, and various ode-blows at the Government ; but he thought that the main 
staple of the attack, whk^h both had directed against the Government^ wasihia^ 
that many members of that house supported the Government who went muek 
further in politks than tfie Government itself did. It was not his (Lord MorpethH^ 
intention, or his wish — any more than it wa« in his power — to deny this posUtoil]: 
but it had been so from the beginning. (Loudcheers from the Ministeriat tieneftiefl.) 
It bad been so ever since the ibrmatimi of ttie present Government, and if hedid 
not greatly forget the composition of the majority of the supporters of Lord Gt^tfk 
Administration (hear), it was of the same description. ^ < ctj 

Now the noble lord and the right honourable baronet had both cordially aftqnl- 
esoed in the support of many gentlemen in that house, and of a large hod^ 
Ihroughout the country, who undoubtedly, went much further in polities ttmn 
they themselves did. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) It was, no tlouhf, 
true that the hon. members for St. Alban's and Finsbury, for Dublin and KiVketmf^ 
upmi sundry pmnts, carried their political views much further than the pi' e seu t 
Government ; and the result of this would, according to the noble lord, ameat to 
be, that the Grovernment ought to turn round upon them and say, ** Upon no 
account do you come forward to vote that we possess your confidence ; but as you 
ofa^iect to some portions of our policy, vote for the hon. gentlemen opposne*^ 
(Ironical cheers.) Both the ri^rht hon. gentleman and the noble lord opposHo 
seemed to claim with unasual satisfaction, as most favourat>le to their ^evrs,^i 
speech of his noble friend the member for Northumberland. They adnfittdL 
however, that they could not claim (he whole. (Hear, hear.) They adnrftlw 
that if tht*y had some of the noble lord's premises with tt^ra, they (theliinistt^ 
iiftd, at all events, the benefit of his eondnsions. ((Theers fi*om th(^ Whit* '^^ 
benches.) ^ Axkd, t« use an expression (said the nd^e loid) wMd) fIS! 
hon. member for Makist<meat an early perkHl of this debate, * We ha^i 
and they have the shelU' TheiioUe lordi in assuring tlie homi^lkat M^ 
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frtendc were rekdy to undertake tlie mernment of the country, had frlven a tort of 
intimation that they might be defeateoHn the division on this resolution. On that 
point the noble lord appeared to coincide with the hon. member for Droitwich, 
who regretted that his friends had not Ibronght forward this resolution last year, 
when they could have carried such a vote, but who, like the noble lord, had his 
WMgvmgit about the result of the present motion. He only hoped that every year 
^ould ia like manner make the Government stronger, and that it wo^d grow in 
i«vottr'8»it grew in years. (Hear, and a laugh.) The noble lord, however, . 
besMiee assuring the house of his readiness to assume the government, had told it 
lliat* U his friends were foiled in their present attempt to take it by storm, the 
eowse which they would pursue would be '* to watch, direi^t, control, and obstruct 
the gevemment.'* (Immense cheering from the Ministerial benches.) 

Those woids he (Lord Morpeth) had taken down at the time, '* Watch, direct, 
aontrol, obstruct the Government." (Cheers continued.) The great climax of the 
noble lord ended with the verb *' obstruct '* (cheering continued), and he must 
aay that he did not doubt either the talents or the good-will of the noble lord and 
his supporters in that department. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches). They 
had tried their hands at it with considerable success already (cheers from the 
Opposition and counter-cheers from the Ministerial benches) ; and, what was 
more, they had many good and valuable auxiliaries elsewhere in that good work. 
(Hear.) The noble lord had further said that the present Government did not 
live on what it had done, but on what it had undertaken to do. Now, he did not 
neaa to deny that Government had undertaken many measures which it had 
Ibund itself unable to carry subsequently. The process of obstruction, to which 
the noble lord had devoted hiiQself with so much zeal and alacrity, had insured 
that result. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) Whether it was dictated by 
faotion, or by a simple view to the public good, it would perhaps be presumptuous 
for ym to decide ; bnt he had not the shadow of a doubt upon his mind that it 
had been most detrimental to the best interests of the public service. 
(Cheers continued from the same quarter.) That result was not to be attri- 
buted to any demerits on the part of the Government, or to any demerits 
on the part of the politics of its supporters, but to the present nicely ba- 
lanced state of parties in that house and in the country also ; and he much 
doubted whether the substitution of the right hon. baronet the member for Tam- 
wittth and his friends in the government for its present occupiers would effect a 
eui^of it. But that the present Government, with a scanty majority in its flavour 
in that house, and with an enormous majority against it in the other House of 
Parliament, had introduced various measures of vast importance, he would ever 
be prepared stoutly to maintain. (Ironical cheers from the Opposition benches.) 
Nay* more ; they had not merely introduced them, they had succeeded in passing 
them. (Cheers from the Ministerial baches.) They had passed a measure for 
the ffeform of the English corporations. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) 
They had passed a measure for the commutation of tithes in England (** Hear, 
hear/' from the Opposition), aided and assisted, he would not deny, by the joint 
endeavours of all parties in that house, (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) 
l][e appealed to the house whether there ever was a measure before Parliament in 
which there was a greater concurrence of men of all parties than in their English 
Tithe Bill ; but, be that as it might, the present was the first Grovernment that 
kad ever encountered the difficulty of that question ('* Hear,** from Sir R. Peel) — 
that had ever carried through Parliament — ^ay, or that had ever suggested to 
Parliament (cheers from the Ministerial benches) the only mode of settling that 
question — namely, by a compulsory, and not by a voluntary, commutation. 
(Cheers from the Ministerial benches continued.) 

They had further carried a measure, which in his opinion in its deep and preg- 
nant consequences outweighed centuries of ordinary legislation, be it for good or 
be it for evu— and from all the information which he had collected, he anticipated 
that it would be for good — he meant the establishment of a system of poor laws 
in. Ireland* (Cheers, and cries of ** Question.") He was speaking to the question ; 
he was addressing himself to the taunt of the noble lord, that the Grovernment 
was unable to carry any of its measures through Parliament, and he had now 
i^entioned several measures which they had carried through it, and of which the 
beneficial efiRects would be fek,he believed to the latest generations. (Cheers f^om 
w^ Ministerial benches.) Nor would he omit from his consideration their Irish 
7^1^ Bi)^ refMte^ing as he did that it had been made th^ subject of no 6%ht 
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fMiment by hk riffht hoiu friend the mflinb^r far F«mhro)(e,,»t)d tfiit,ncMfi l<ki4 
thf tuMiber .for Nottb LtnoiMhirB^ Ncm* ha beg&ed le^ye x»o8t.dMittoct4jr.,ti^. 
awow.biftMrtieijfwtion in everything which they had attacked in the .^ipropri^iiqii. 
oteuRe* In the first place he thought it a misrepresentation to seg^^ thittMJyhtr 
OantevMiMiit of the right hoa* baronet opposite, the member., for .Taoiworthv^biid 
been diaplaeed merely on the ground of the appropriation clause. The ODpeeUkm. 
Y^k whioh bis goffemment had been met, and the defects by which it h^bftefl. 
signaJked* extended through the whole of its continuance ;, and the. n^f^w^ mbj(. 
tiMi party with whom he had the honour of acting thought that th^jright hom; 
barenet, with all his high and statesman-like qualities, ought not to G0i)ti(iv>a,4il( 
aet ae the Prime Minister of this great country was, that he did not comoiend %\ 
majority either in the House of Commons which he had dissolved, on iu the 
House of Commons which he had assembled. (Hear, hear.) And. if the same 
atnteol things should exist now, if the present Ministers should not command 4» 
majority either in the present or any other House of Commons, .the right hon*. 
baronet would be justly entitled to succeed to their places. (Cheers and. 
oounter-oheers.) 

But with respect to the appropriation clause, he had no hesitation in asserting 
that if ever there was a principle which was just, wise, and politic, it was the 
principle embodied in that clause (Cheers from the Ministerial benches). Mi- 
nisters introduced that clause into their Tithe Bill, and said distinctly thaliipf 
tithe bill would be satisfactory without it. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) F^, 
four sueoess.ive years they had exerted themselves to the utmost to carrjf thf'; 
house with them in that view. (Hear, hear.) He admitted most fully thf failw)!]' 
of their exertions— their abandonment of the appropriation clause — and th^ i^coar ^ 
sisteney of that measure with their former declarations. (Cheers from the* Qpposi-v' 
tioD, and counter-cheers from the Ministerial benches.) What then induced JBer A(i^7.. 
jesty's Ministers to forego that clause? Their wish to avoid all further coUi^ioai 
and effusion of blood in Ireland. He found, by referring to the ordinary record^.^ 
Parliament, that he had himself stated at the time, '^ that the substantial jus^ke^t 
of the question remaining as it did, it was, nevertheless, the opinion of her tfiiri 
jesty's Governmant, that in the year 1838 the period had arrived at which it.be.<« ; 
came a matter of paramount dut3r to terminate that agitation, that collision^ fh;^ ] 
litigation, that increasing dissension and exasperation between Catholic and Pror.' 
testant, which so frequently ended in bloodshed.'' He had likewise added, ** thsl/ 
*' aa far as the interests of Ministers were concerned, they would be belter sery^., 
IB leaving the question in the state in which it had been left ali*eady for thre^ .* 
sessions, but that as far as the interests of Ireland were aflfected, it was esseptia^ . 
that the question should be finally and amicably settled." At that time no ren 
monsf ranee, no rebuke, was addressed to Ministers from the other side of the. 
house for the course they had then thought proper to pursue. What was the liyii- 
guage which the right hon. baronet, the member for Tamworth, had. then used^ 
respecting the policy of the Government ? Let them attend — *' I am not about . 
to censure the course which the noble lord (Lord John Russell) has so manfully, 
taken — a course which I think the best that can be adopted, looking at the di^t 
culties with which this great question is surrounded in Ireland. I believe really.' 
and conscientiouslv that he and his colleagues have taken the best course for the. 
general interest of the country, and the peace of Ireland." (Loud cries of " Hear.' j 
" Contrast the tone of these observations,'* proceeded Lord Morpeth," " with the 
tone of those which you heard last night in the speeches of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the member for Pembroke, and of the noble lord who .sits beside him. 
(Immense cheering from the Ministerial benches.) Did not they represent the 
conduct which their leader represented as manful, honest, and wise, as the very 
climax of dishonour and infamy on our parts ? (Cheering continued.) We found 
more candid and lenient critics, more just and equitable judges, in those honour- 
able men who had always sat on the benches opposite to us, than we did in those 
with whom we had often taken counsel together (cheering continued), and the 
reason perhaps is, that thev have always sate on the benches opposite to us, and 
have not crossed over to them from our ranks. (*' Vehement cheering on both ' 
sides of the house.) 

In speaking of the Chartist insurrection the noble lord had said that thJ/ 
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the Home Department— a speech which contained as much pith and ai mneh 

erttr^t^'maftei' ks iny speech that had "beea deMv4\td on eiHier'tldtft^f'thft 
urf* <ef4eers)--he tvowld have learned that the GovernmefTt had vatint«d Itself 
dh the number of prosectYtions vrhich it hd;d instituted, and on the auee^ssful 
Hsfile to ^ which it had bronght them; for his hon. friend had stated thatiS90 
prtiiseeutimi^ had been instituted, and that 232 conviction? had l)een obtained 
a|tJiiin*t th€ Chartist leaders in the course of last summen (Cheers frdm the 
Mmisterial' side.) He wcfiild not dissemble or conceal, neither would any 
other ttaember of th6 Government dissemble or conceal, the grievous charaet^r-of 
the Chartist Insnrrection. Her Majesty in her most p:racious speech had deohired 
iKnr deeply she deplored the excesses which had disj^aced somepart4 of the 
c*>imtry, and the treasonable practices which had brought those who were 
guilty of them under the condemnation of the law. It was in the nature of thingfi 
that insurrections would sometimes break out in spite of all the efforts of 
Oovernment to prevent them, and that lamentable crimes would sometimes be 
committed in the outbreakin^s of popular discontent. It was in the mode in 
which Government dealt with those excesses when they burst into violence, and 
in the spirit in which it encountered the perpetrators of those lamentable crimes 
when they were committed, that the responsibility of a government consisted. 
(Hear, hear.) " 

He would not go over the ground which had been so ably occupied last niglit 
by his hon. friend the Under-Secretary of State, in contrasting the conduct of the 
present Ministry, with respect to these deplorable disturbances, with the conduct 
of the Government which had to deal with the disturbances in the years 1817 and 
1%19, (Hear.) He could not, however, refrain from reading to the house a short 
extract from a letter which he had recently received from a gentleman who had 
lonis: resided in, and was well acquainted with, the manufacturing districts in the 
north of England. As he did not intend to mention the name of his correspondent* 
he would not ask the house to give to his letter any weight on account of the rank 
or character of the writer, but would leave them to determine what value ought 
to be attached to it from the nature of the opinions which it contained. ** Your 
Lordship will excuse me if I express my opinion, that during the New Poor Law, 
the Ten Hours* Bill, and the Chartist agitations, Government have acted with that 
combined moderation and firmness which eminently become a constitutional and 
popular Government. (Cheers.) Their forbearance has been wise. (Hear.) 
ne have seen demagogue after demagogue expire under it, and combination after 
combination break up amidst the quarrels of the members, and the public scorn 
and ridicule. The late National Convention was an eminent proof of this. If 
Government had been more prompt and severe to punish, I believe the discontent 
of the Chartists would have been more malignant, and would have been partici- 
pated by a greater number of the working classes, and by some of the middle 
classes. (Cheers.) As it is, the Chartist orators have not dared to charge the 
Government with tyrannical conduct ; all their declamations have been against 
the aristocracy, the constitution, the corn laws, &c. (for most of them condemn 
the corn laws, though they will not join in an attempt to obtain their repeal.) 
Then, when Government has at length interfered to restrain and to punish, it has 
carried public opinion and feeling entirely along with it (cheers), wnich it would 
not have done had it previously put down popular meetings, and enacted laws 
restrictive of liberty." (Cheers.) 

He observed that the subject of the withdrawal [of the troops from Ireland 
seemed to give particular umbrage to the gentlemen on the opposite benches. 
r* Hear," and a laugh.) ,He would, therefore, content himself with simply men- 
tioning the extent of the withdrawal, without troubling the house at much length 
on the matter. In 1831, there were stationed in Ireland of the regular army 
16,000; of yeomanry, 27,000 ; total military force, 44,000. In subsequent years 
the yeomanry force was dispensed with, and the return in his hand ran thus:— 
in 1833, 24,000; in 1834, 23,000; in 1835, 19,000; in 1836, 17,000; in 1837, 
10,000; in 1838, 17,000; in 1839, 16,000; in 1840, 14,000. Hear, hear.) 
The troops withdrawii from Ireland since March last, for the purpose 
of aiding in the preservation of peace and order in England (cheers from 
Ministerial benches,) were the 1st Dragoon Guards, 200 strong ; the 8th Htissars 
300— total, cavalry, 590 ; with 2,904 infantry ; making in all 3.494 men. (Hear, 
hear,) The noble lord the member for the county of Tyrone (LordC. Hamilton, 
w^o spoke with that grace and good humour of which he could not divest him- 
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aalf, but without the Orftnge symbol of which he (Viscount Morpeth) waeiiappy 
that he had divested himself, seemed to think that the amount of troops with« 
drawn had been made up by the number added to the constabulary force. What 
were the facts ? That force had not been regularly organized to anything; like 
its present effective amount till 1828, when its numbers were d,284 men*' and it 
eontinued to be little more than 5,000 till 1831. In 1832, it was 6,078; in 183^, 
6,067; in 1834. 7,110; in 1835, 7,104; in 1836, 7,323 ; in 1837, 7,531; in 1838, 
7,934; 1839,-7,835; 1840,8,379. (Hear,hear.) So <that since 1835, when the 
present Ministry'came into office, the army had been reduced from 1 9,000 to 14,000, 
while the constabulary had only been increased by 1,200 men, and he would put 
it to any member of the house whether, if an increase were to be made, it would 
not be desirable to have it in a force like the constabulary, than in the regular 
army. 

He could take it on himself to say, on the part of the Irish Government, that if 
any call had arisen in England for a larger force, the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
would have felt himself warranted in sparing an addition of at least one-half of 
the reduced complement of troops now in Ireland. (Much cheering.) He was not 
contending that it would be possible permanently to reduce the force so far as he 
had mentioned ; that was a matter which could not be decided on so short ex- 
perience. The improved state of things, of which he could not refrain from con- 
ceiving the most flattering hopes, had not been of such a long duration as to have 
grown into a settled habit of the body politic. -Until that should be found to 
be the case, he would be the very last person to advise that we should strip our- 
selves of the means of protection and defence, prevention and cure, without the 
power of speedily recalling them. During the present year, he was happy to say, 
very few and slight occasions had arisen in Ireland on which the military had to 
be called out ; indeed, he believed their principal occupation had lain in securing 
ingress and egress to the crowds who flocked tQ take the pledge of unguidified 
temperance from the Rev. M. Mathew. This was, he would just mention, and 
let not hon. members think lightly of the subject, no trivial feature in the present 
moral aspect of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) He did not say this, any more than of 
(he reduction of the military force, that it could be calculated upon for any 
length of time ; he could only say that as far as it had gone it was an immense 
gO(x], and afforded a prospect of more (hear) ; it gave room for good habits to 
grow and l)ecome familiar to the people, it allowed the happy results of sober 
and moral conduct to develope themselves, and it ought to be a striking rebuke 
to those who for a long period of time, especially during the late recess, had been 
lieaping the most unmitigated and rancorous calumnies upon the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy. He thought no better rebuke to such indiscriminate censure could be 
afforded than the fact that the greatest movement towards reformation of life 
and manners, towards national improvement and welfare, which had been wit- 
nessed in the present day, though indeed he rejoiced to think, by the zealous ex- 
ertions of many Protestants, members of all denominations, was mainly the result 
of the gratuitous labours of an humble^ but exemplary, Roman Catholic friar. 
(Cheers.) 

He had adverted to the wholesale abuse lavished on the clergy of that persua- 
sion, and he must say, that during the whole recess there had been a kind of 
fanatical Helotism displayed on the part of the press which advocated the princi- 
ples of the hon. gentlemen opposite, and at almost every meeting of their adhe- 
rents there had been also a display of bigotry, which supplied a lesson that, to 
use the least offensive term, was most instructive. They had been told by the 
noble lord opposite, that the objections made to the late Ministerial appointments 
were not brought on the ground of the gentlemen being Roman Catholics. But 
that was not the language of the recess. (Hear, hear.) That was not the lan- 
guage by which the party out of doors had been lashed to such frantic excesses. 
(Cheers.) That was not the language by which gentlemen opposite had hoped 
to be floated into power. He would not cull extracts from the leading articles 
of newspapers, or the excited speeches delivered at public dinners, but he would 
read to them the language of a petition to the Legislature, regularly adopted, 
with the full concurrence of a meeting held at Brighton. He would bring the 
attention of the hon. member for Droitwich to it, who had most distinctly de* 
elared that no objection was made by any class of the people to the appointment 
of the secretary to the Admiralty. ** With great concern we perceive that your 
Majesty has been advised to select f(n: the important offices and department ef 
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t))0 Adaumlty, Treasury* aud 3oa)rd pf TracL^, three peveons whp ara |]»ein))^B 
of the church of Rome (hear, hear), and that one of those person^ has heen ad- 
mitted to the rank and privilege of your Majesty's Most Hon. Privy Council, 
which appointment we view with great alarm, as indicating on the part of your 
Mtyesty's present advisers a disposition to ahuse your con^dence hy inducing 
you to depart from those Protestant principles which are declared to he the con- 
stitution of this realm." What was the language of the hody which went hy the 
high-sounding title of the Protestant Association ? " We have observed, with 
deep concern, that your Majesty has heen induced to depart from those Pro- 
testant principles which the law of England has made the condition of succes- 
sion to the tnrone (hear) hy appointmg several members of the church of 
Home to high and influential situations in several public departments ; for ex- 
ample, in the Admiralty, the Treasury, and the Board of Trade (hear, hear), and 
this concern is further increased by the fact that one of those individuals has 
heen admitted to the rank and privilege of your Majesty's Most Hon. Privy 
Council, the first instance, we believe, of such a departure from the principles 
of the constitution since the deliverance of this country from Popish tyranny 
in 1688." 

He would read an extract also from a petition of the inhabitants of Bristol* 
which he saw announced with great pomp in the organs of the party opposite. 
They said that the admission of Roman Catholics into the Privy Council was 
calculated to endanger the security of the Protestant institutions of the country. 
J^QW, he must say, that if there ever seemed anything to him to be monstrous 
smd extravagant beyond all comparison, it was the use of such language as this. 
Because his right hon. friend the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, a gen- 
tleman who, when he addressed the house, always bespoke as much attention as 
^y one else — because his right hon. friend the member for Water ford, who had 
been charged with being a Repealer, though he had in fact once lost his seat for 
his opposition to repe^ (hear, hear) — ^he believed such was the fact, but he 
would not lay any stress upon it— because they had been appointed members of 
the Privy Council, the security of our Protestant institutions was said to he en- 
dangered. If it was intended merely to remove from the Catholic the exclusion 
by law, and to give him a nominal eligibility to enjpy political privileges which 
in practice he would be debarred from, the exclusion would then be the more 
galling, inasmuch as it would seeni to be the result of personal considerations, 
and not of legal disqualifications. He (Lord Morpeth) had often blushed to see 
what havock and mischief had been wrought in the name of Protestantism. 
(Hear, hear.) Far be it from him, imitatmg the example set by others, \o 
stigmatize the name of Protestantism as odious; he would rather see all men 
agree under the general denomination of Christians, and he owned he thought 
that they were too apt to attach to certain principles, doctrines, and habits, the 
idea of Protestantism which had only existed for a comparatively short period, 
and to overlook the more comprehensive scheme of Christianity, which ^Fould 
last, as it had lasted through all ages, and would survive the world. (Cheers 
from the Ministerial side of the house.) 

He would come now to another point. The only tangible fact, so far as re- 
lated to the share which the Government of Ireland had in this motion, was the 
circumstance of tlie Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland having entertained at dinner 
his hon. and learned friend the member for Dublin. Now, he must say that 
these dinners seemed to produce a great impression on hon. gentlemen opposite. 
(Laughter.) Ever since he had been connected with the Government of Ireland 
a ^reat deal had been said about the invitations given to his hon. and learned 
friend, a pleasure, which he (Lord Morpeth) had shared in common with the 
two distinguished noblemen under whom he had had the honour to serve. Now, 
if there was one thing about which he was quite convinced it was this — that if the 
I^rd-Lieutenant of Ireland should be asked whether he agreed in the sentiments 
expressed in some of the speeches of his hon. and learned friend, he would at 
once frankly state that there were many things which his hon. and learned 
friend had said, and some things which he had done, of which he not only could 
not approve, but very strongly disapproved. (" Hear, hear," from the Opposi- 
tion benches) Allusion had been made in this debate to his hon. and learned 
friend's recent speeches in Dublin, and to some talk about bringing 500,0(X) 
ipen into the field. (Hear, hear.) Now, the difference between the present 
and the fojrqoier Governoifent was this, that whereas in 1829» on the questioii of 
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the Catholic Relief Bill, the Government of that day receded from their opinions, 
Aiid, 'highly >ttj their <jredit, gave* way to the bon. and iearned tnember, whereas the 
tires^nt Government m no one particular that he could chsrrge his memory with 
Sad abandoned one opinion in deference to his hon. and learned friend. 'Allu* 
sion- hadi however, been made to expressions, of which he (Lord Morpeth) must 
certainly disapprove, and which might be construed as amounting to threats of 
xesorting to jmysical force. But had there been nothing like similar declara^ 
tioifs meule on the opposite side of the question ? On a former occasion, Lord 
Roden, of whom he would not say one disrespectful word, believing him to be 
actuated by honest though misdirected zeal, said that they, the Protestantfe of 
Ireland, would have not only the moral force of the country, but the necessary 
tecoropaniment of sinew and bone on their side. (" Hear, hear," and a laugh.) 
That declaration was made in 1832, when it was desired to get up a constitutional 
agitation against the Reform Bill. 

He could assure hon. gentlemen opposite, that he could supply them with 
several choice passages to the same eifect. (Laughter.) At the same time, he did 
not believe that Lord Roden intended to march against inoffensive and unopposing 
Catholics. He presumed that the noble lord only meant that the Protestants 
would resort to the " bone and sinew" if the Catholics were to act on the oifensive, 
and that he would be prepared to meet them, and he thought that his hon. and 
learned friend meant, that if illegal measures were adopted by his opponents, he 
should be prepared to wage open war against them, and resist them to the death. 
("Oh, oh! ') He, however, regretted, as he had said before, that his hon. and 
learned friend had not been more explicit in delivering his meaning, and that he 
had thus left himself open to misconstruction. But then it was said to the Go- 
vernment, •* You invited him to dinner, and bestowed a lucrative appointment on 
one of his sons." Now, he was far from denying that there were many things 
nrhick had been said or done by his hon. and learned friend of which he could 
not approve : but, not denying or concealing from himself these things, stil), 
taking into consideration all that had occurred since the accession of the present 
Government to office— all that had occurred in England as well as Ireland- 
looking at the combination of the trades in Dublin (hear, hear), and the Chartist 
hisurrections in England, he did believe that the energies and abilities of \\y& 
hon. and learned friend, which were sure to have the very greatest weight <mi 
whatever aide they might be employed, had on the whole oeen exerted for the 
maintenance of order, and the preservation of the peace of the country. (** Oh, 
oh I" and laughter from the Opposition side of the house.) He was not asking 
for the concurrence or sympathy of the hon. gentlemen opposite — ^he was only 
stating his own honest impressions. 

• He felt how much he had trespassed on the indulgence of the house, and he 
Would therefore come at once to the topic which bore on the main point at issue. 
•♦You call us," proceeded the noble lord, ♦* a weak Government, and you sa;^ 
that we ought to give place and make room for a strong one. Now, thatth« 
circumstances of the country do call for a strong Government, and that the in- 
terests of the public service would be benefited thereby, nobody is more fully 
persuaded than myself. (A laugh.) But when you call upon us to make way 
lor yourselves, I want to know, where do you point out to us the elements, and 
how do you guarantee to us the formation, of a strong one ? (Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) Is it to be composed of those who formed the Ministry 
in the latter part of 1834 and the beginning of 1835, who began their period of 
official existence in this house with a minority, and who afterwards, as the right 
hon. baronet good-humouredly said, counted their nights by their minorities ? 
Since that period you have been joined hy a section of the utmost possible 
weight in point of talent, and the least possible consideration in point of num« 
hers (laughter and cheers), and since that time your united efforts have never 
been able, on one single (question of importance — of constitutional importance — 
to wrest a majority frorn Her Majestj^'s present Ministers. (Hear, hear.) Are 
you pref)ared to maintain that there is that in your language and sentiments 
iidiicn will make up for the comparative scantiness of numbers ? Do you take 
upon yourselves to say, that there is nothing in them to separate your views 
from the sentiments expressed by the c;heerers at Canterbury, at Ashton, and at 
Derby ? Are you and your party, out of doors as well as in doors, agreed upon 
the policy of carrying out the (Catholic Relief Bill ? Are your siippoiFtafli 
IHthin thesewalls uiBit^ upon the question of Irish education ? * Ani Jftiw idl 
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agre^ in thinkiBg -thajfc a vote for tiif support of the college of MjaynOftth.iai* 
vote for the propagation of idolatry in the land ? (Cheers from the Mfnustoria} 
l>eivche&) Do you think that the doctrines of the Roman Catholic chuareli majl 
be taught thete, or that it would be the admission of the abomination of desola^ 
tion ? Why, even on your great stalking horse, the present corn law, with its 
matchless and immutable perfections (a laugh), you are not agreed among 
yourselves. I know and perceive that you are very sensitive'on the subject of 
privile^, and therefore I will not dwell on that subject. (Laughter.) But M 
that all ? Can we not read 

" Silence that speaks, and eloquence of eyes?" 

Well then, in May last we came down to the house, and declared that we did 
not possess an adequate share of its confidence. Yet did we not hear the ris:hi: 
hon. baronet a few nights afterwards stand up and declare that, had he undertakes 
the Grovernment, Ireland would have been the great source of his difficulties ? 
(Hear.) Do you think that in the intervening period the ear of Ireland has been 
so soothed by those strains—those dulcet strains — (Hear and laughter from the 
Ministerialists) — of sympathy and good-will which have been poured forth through 
all your organs and all your gatherings ? (Hear, hear.) Do you think that the 
mind of Ireland has been so enlightened and irradiated by the glimpses which 
you have let fall on it of the sentiment you entertain towards her, and Ihe purposes 
you cherish on her behalf, that the difficulties to which the right hon. hart, alluded 
in so emphatic and remarkable a manner have all been blown away, and have left 
for his present accession to office an open horizon of serenity and confidence, where 
all before was distrust and alienation? (Hear, hear.) Have there been nd 
adverse indications of late from England and Scotland as well as from Ireland? 
(Hear.) Why, since you gave notice of this menacing and critical motion, what 
has been the confirmation given to the appeal bv all the constituencies which had 
in the nick of time to be consulted? We could appeal to no other. We were 
satisfied with the vacancies which did exist ; and the self-same verdict, as far 
as the vote of this night is concerned, has been returned from the roost different 
bodies of men, and from the most different parts of the empire — from a greait 
suburban district of this metropolis, from a first-rate seaport, from the crowded 
manufacturing town of Birmingham, from the ducal borough of Newarjc, and, in 
two consecutive instances, from the enlightened capital of Scotland. (Cheers and 
counter-cheers.) We accept with right good will the commentary which the 
country, as far as it has been consulted, has put upon the motion of to-night ; 
and if it pleases you so to continue your way, heedless of the better part which is 
open to you, if you decline to co-operate in the work of assisting to smooth the 
difficulties and to lessen the obstacles which, we do not dream of denying, beset 
and impede the many and complicated questions touching our internal, and 
foreign, and colonial policy ; if you refuse to soothe the irritation which prevails 
in men's minds, to disarm jealousies and to allay dissensions—- in one word, to 
consult together for the public good— we, in a party and merely selfish point of 
view, can only bid you go on. (Hear, hear.) Stir up, or rather — for this seems 
to be the language more consistent with the course hitherto pursued — suffer to be 
stirred up (hear, hear) the fierce embers of past intolerance, re-illume the fires of 
expiring bigotry, scatter mistrust and discord amidst the inhabitants of the same 
soil and the children of the same Creator, while we shall put our trust in the in- 
creasing spread of intelligence, the confirmed sway of toleration, and the return- 
ing sense of a disabused people. (Cheers.) 

Serjeant JACKSON said he had listened with great attention to the eloquent 
speech just delivered by the noble lord, and had anxiously endeavoured to dis- 
cover throughout that speech something like an answer to either one or the other 
of the able addresses which had been spoken from his side of the house, and to 
which the noble lord had directed several of his observations. But he must ac-> 
kirowledge, with all possible respect to the noble lord, that he had not beard even 
an. attempt to answer one of the arguments which had been delivered on his side of 
the house when that argument was correctly stated. Were anything required to 
add to the effect of those admirable addresses to the house which had proceeded 
from some distinguished members of the Opposition, either on the minds of hon; 
mepabers or on the mind of the public out of doors, which was far more importanti 
'he 'Conceived it would be found in the speech of the noble lord, who having, as h^ 
Ibid. 'the house, had an opportunity of weighing and considering the speech of-thtf 
noble lord, the member for North Lancashire, from the previous night to that 
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eyf^mng, had entirely failed to g;!ve to answer to one sirigle statement or argo^ 
ment advanced by the noble lord, the member fbr North Lancashire, and, there- 
fore, what he had said was only calculated to increase the effect of those argu- 
ments and statements both in and out of that house. (Hear, hear.) The first 
topic uDon which the noble lord had touched he had treated in the tu quoqu^ 
style. He had said, " You charge us with having availed ourselves of the support 
of a section of the Radical party in this house. Did not the Government of Eail 
Grey do the same ? Was he not most emphatically supported by the Radicals in 
this house ?" Now the fact was that the noble lord, the member for North Lan- 
cashire, made no charge of that kind : he applied his remarks to this point — " Let 
us know,'* said he, "what are the principles, if principles there are, which guide 
the counsellors of her Majesty at present?" (Hear, hear.) If he complained 
that there were found in the Cfabinet noble lords and hon. gentlemen representing^ 
all shades of opinion, and that it was impossible to say what principles governed 
the Cabinet, he complained not of the differences of opinion between the Cabinet 
and those hon. members who supported it, but of the differences between members 
of the Cabinet themselves— differences between the noble lord at the head of the 
Cabinet and those who were admitted into it. (Hear, hear.) 

But what was the conduct of Earl Grey's Government with reference to the 
persons of like politics who supported it ? How did Earl Grey act towards the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, when he considered that his conduct was 
subversive of the peace of the country, and of the cause of order and good govern- 
ment ? He brought the law to bear upon him. (Hear.) He brought him to the 
bar of the highest judicial tribunal in the country, and obtained an admission of 
his guilt from the hon. and learned member. It was perfectly true that such ad- 
mission of guilt, though placed on record, was not followed by any sentence of 
the court, because it unfortunately happened that the law on which the prosecu- 
tion was founded expired on the dissolution of Parliament. Therefore the Court 
of King's Bench in Ireland could not pronounce sentence upon the evidence, the 
truth of which the hon. and learned gentleman was ultimately obliged to admit. 
(Hear.) The noble lord had quoted a passage from the speech of his noble friend, 
the member for North Lancashire, upon which he laid considerable stress. But 
he had misquoted, and probably did not hear the passage in question. He 
charged his noble friend with the factious intention, which he said he had pro- 
claimed from his place, of obstructing the proceedings of the Government. Bat 
the language used by his noble friend, as well as he (Serjeant Jackson) could re- 
member it, was to this effect : — " We tell you plainly we will direct and control, 
and we will suggest measures which are calculated to produce the good of the 
country, and we will oppose and obstruct such measures as we consider are not 
likely to produce any such result." (Hear, hear.) Was it therefore right, in 
order to effect an answer to the speech of his noble friend, which, in itself, was 
unanswerable, to make a different statement from that which he had uttered ? 
(Hear, hear.) He did not accuse the noble lord with having wilfully misquoted 
and wrongfully charged his noble friend, for in the heat of debate, in the excite- 
ment created by his anxiety to support a bad cause, and in the necessity of the 
case, he had been led to take such a view of the statement ot the noble lord, the 
member for North Lancashire, as led him to mistake propositions which could 
not be answered if taken in their strict and straightforward sense. 

No one hon. gentleman on that (the Opposition) side of the house had said that 
he would obstruct the course of the Government. (Hear.) On the contrary, to 
every measure which was likely to do good, they would give their support. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble lord had furnished a catalogue of measures which had 
received the support of the Opposition. They were the English Corporation Act, 
the English Tithe Bill, and the Irish Poor Law. (Hear.) Had they been disposed 
to offer a factious opposition to the measures of the Government, might they not have 
opposed these ? (Hear.) But did they oppose any one of them ? By whom was that 
measure, which perhaps was tlie most valuable amongst them, opposed ? Who 
opposed the Irish Poor Law Bill ? (Hear, hear.) Did they offer any opposition to 
it? No ; the opposition came from the professed supporters of the Government. 
(Hear, hear.) He knew that the noble lord would not deny this ; and he was 
merely stating it to show that the imputation thrown out upon hon. gentlemen on 
his (the Opposition) side of the house, that they were factiously intent upon ob- 
structing measures which were good in themselves, was entirely Without founda- 
tion.^ (Cheers.) The Irish Poor Law Bill met with the most formidable oppo- 
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sition from the supporters of the noble lord and his colleagues, but not from his 
political opponents. (Hear.) So much, then, for the obstruction of good mea- 
sures. But what had they obstructed ? They had obstructed what the noble lord 
must now admit was a most pernicious proposition for carrying into law the 
appropriation clause. (Hear.) They resisted that, and he was happy to say they 
were successful. (Hear.) Might he not say that the noble lord was impressed 
with a conviction that they had been well warranted in that opposition? The 
noble Lord had said that Government had given up the appropriation clause to 
prevent bloodshed in Ireland. But what was the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment? What did thejr do when they assembled in conclave at Litchfield- house, 
when they bartered principles for votes— (an ironical cheer from Lord Morpeth, 
followed by counter-cheers) — when they entered into that most iniquitous com- 
pact— (renewed cheers)— he would not say compact — it was only a '* compact 
alliance?'* (Lauirhter and cheers.) Did they then say that the appropriation 
clause was to be followed out ? Did they say that it would produce bloodshed in 
Ireland ? If so, why did they propose it ? Why did the head of the Government 
in the other house declare that it was a question with which the very existence of 
the Government was identified? Why was Ireland kept in continued agitation, 
and why did effusion of blood take place in Ireland ? And why did the Govern- 
ment at last bring in the Tithe Bill, omitting the appropriation clause ? (Hear.) 

From year to year they brought in their propositions ; now, one which .was 
called " a heavy blow and a great discouragement to Protestantism,*' and then a 
plan for extinguishing 850 Protestant places of worship. Yet, after the resolu- 
tions adopted at Litchfield-house ; after declaring that the appropriation clause 
must be insisted on, the Government actually adopted, almost verbatim et lite" 
ratimj the very bill that was brought in by the right hon. baronet in 1835. 
(Hear.) But the charge of factious opposition had been made in reference to 
the Jamaica Bill. What was the effect of that bill ? Was it not to annihilate 
the representative constitution of Jamaica which had been enjoyed there for up- 
wards of a century ? What did the Opposition do upon that occasion ? They 
objected to such an unconstitutional measure, and resisted successfully, for the 
Government were compelled to subscribe to the bill of the right hon. baronet, 
and now they saw the happy consequences of adopting his suggestions. A 
greater proof of want of skill and foresight to legislate for the colonies on the 
part of tlie Government could not be found than the case of Jamaica. (Cheers.) 
It had become very much the fashion of late with hon. gentlemen on the other 
side of the house to laud the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth, and 
certainly not without good reason. The Government could not have carried the 
resolutions on the privilege question had it not been for the chivalrous support 
of their honourable and manly opponent. (Hear, hear.) They praised the right 
hon. baronet, but some little reduction must be made when that praise was given 
for an invidious purpose. The contrast which had been drawn between the 
right hon. baronet and the noble lord the member for North Lancashire was not 
a just one. The conduct of his noble friend, upon the appropriation clause, was 
not open to the observations of the noble lord ; for both ne and the right hon. 
baronet were agreed upon the abandonment of the appropriation clause, and 
both alike rejoiced to see that question settled. His noble friend condemned 
the adoption of the appropriation clause, and not the withdrawment of it. (Hear.) 
The noble lord had taunted his noble friend with having brought forward abor- 
tive measures, and he mentioned the Arms Biil for Ireland. But that bill was 
the bill of the present Prime Minister, who then had charge of the police of the 
country by virtue of his ofl&ce as Home Secretary. His noble friend was only Se- 
cretary for Ireland at the time. Such a bill as the Arms Bill for Ireland was 
scarcely to be compared with those great measures to which he had been advert- 
ing; but was the noble lord aware chat in his allusion about it he was taunting 
the present head of the Cabinet ? (Hear.) If any individual was responsible 
for proposing that bill, and for withdrawing it after it was proposed, it was the 
noble lord, the Prime Minister of England. (" Hear" from Lord J. Russell.) 
Was he wrong? Did the noble lord deny that though the bill was proposed 
through his noble friend, as Secretary for Ireland, the noble lord, now the Prime 
Minister, being then the Home Secretary, was not responsible for it? 

Lord J. RUSSELL. — ^He disapproved of it. 

Mr. Sergeant JACKSON.— That made the matter Ipok rather extraordinary, 
and he thought the noble lord had placed himself in a dilemma by making such 
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IH'AUiemept. > (Hear.) Hie noble Premier, then the Home Secretary, mu^ 
eUfier have approved of the bill or not. If he approved of the bill he was re. 
^ponsil^Ie for it. If he disapproved of the bill, why was it brought forward? 
What«ort of a Government must that have been when such things took place*+-' 
(hear, h«ar)— the head of the department to which the bill applied and belonged 
disapproving of it, and yet allowing it to be proposed ? He was afraid that 
maoy things of that kind were done at the present day. (Hear, hear.) He was 
QOt! at aU surprised to see that the noble lord did not look so complacent as when 
hp interrupted him upon that point. (" Hear," and a laugh.) He suspected' 
tJhati if the internal proceedings of Her Majesty's Government were to go. forth 
io^.the public, it would be very easy to find a great variety of opinions among' 
them, and very difficult to fix upon the main point on which they were agreed. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble lord had next adverted to what he was pleased to call 
appther of the abortions of his noble friend the member for North Lancashire, 
and taunted him with a failure in that great measure for the abolition of slavery 
in- our West India colonies, for which this country had so generously consented 
to pay the large sum of 20,000,000/. How, let him ask, could he call that mea- 
sure a failure which the noble lord had brought in within three months of his 
coming into the Colonial-office, and which eventually was attended with such 
great success ? He would next advert to some other topics which the noble lord 
had urged in favour of the Government. The noble lord had taunted his noble 
fri^iid the member for North Lancashire with the present Government having 
a greater share of the confidence of the people of Ireland than former Govern- 
ments. He would not deny that the Government had the confidence of millions 
of one class of the people of Ireland, and not without good cause, for conces^ 
fiions had been made to that class which had been denied to another class. The 
partiality was too evident not to be noticed and felt. He did not apply this to 
tie present Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who, up to a very recent period, had 
pursued that fair and impartial course which procured him the respect and 
confidence of the Conservative body in Ireland. He believed that if left to his 
own suggestions he would have continued the same course, but he had lately 
paid a visit to London, and probably called at the Home-office. Whom he saw 
there, he (Mr. Serjeant Jackson) would not say, but since then it was evident 
the noble lord had changed his course— had turned over a new leaf. 

The Government did possess the confidence of the party to which he referred. 
Of what others did it possess the confidence ? He would admit that it had that 
oJf a few of high rank — ^names which would serve to make a figiu'c at the headof 
a list ; but it had not the confidence of the Protestant people of Ireland (cheers), 
nor ever would it while it continued to deal heavy blows and great discourage-^ 
meXit to Protestantism. It had not the confidence of the middle or lower classes 
of Protestants — of men who firmly, conscientiously, and boldly adhered to their 
obedience to the laws and constitution, and their attachment to their religion. 
He wished he could say the same of some among the higher classes of that body. 
He must be permitted again to say that the conduct of the middle and lower 
classes of Protestants in Ireland was deserving of the highest praise. In his 
oninion it put to shame many amount the higher classes in that part of the 
United Kingdom. But the tranquillity now prevailing in Ireland could not be 
imputed to that cause alone. It would seem that that tranquillity had given rise 
to much triumph. There was no one, of course, who could feel otherwise than 
rejoiced that tne state of Ireland was one of tranquillity, but that condition of 
society there was not a little owing to the settlement of that vexato questio, the 
tithes. X^e tithe agitation was at length at an end, and he fully believed that 
the present tranquillity was in a great degree owing to the settlement of that 
question. But though he had assumed that that question was settled, he did^ot 
feel quite certain that he was warranted in saying so ; he doubted, after all, that 
it really was settled. It was not altogether certain that the hon. member for 
Dublin would allow it to remain settled. It would be in the recollection of the 
house that the Conservative party had resolved upon opposing the GovernmeilC 
measure respecting municipaij corporations in Ireland ; tney were told, howeverv 
that the people of Ireland aesired that measure, to which the reply from IsSs side 
of the house was, *' Give us a good tithe bill for Ireland, and a good poor law, and 
we may then take into ccmsideration your measure for establisliing- musiimpal 
corj^orations in Ireland." • • r . « n 

.Smce that tipiOi houFcver, Her Majesty's Government becaioe.alanned,> and 
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wliattccnirse did the hon. aiad learned member for DuMin take?' I{d-^ac6^4 
toTeeoDstruct another of his pernidioiks societies. Thd ^rdceediiag* m the Pix^- 
cubrsor Society he brought to a speedy close, and a part of the balance of Dheii' 
funds wafe handed over to the Loyal Registration Society, an' fessciciation, ildi 
liiain' object of which was to return those candidates to Parliaiiient who were 

Eattohised by the priests, and who were prepared to do the will of the hoi4.: auA 
»rned member for Dublin, one of whose recent propositions was a trarisfel-' of 
the tithe ^en^ charge, for the purpose of forming a substitute for the poor-law 
ftind. Now, was that fair towards the Protestants of Ireland? Was not thi^ 
arrangement respecting municipal corporations conceded in consideration of'thd 
tithe measure? The Conservative party said, " Give us the 75 per cent, foi^ our 
clergy, and we may then not object to your corporation bill." But, without tH^ 
least regard to considerations of this nature, the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin began a fresh agitation, talked to his followers of actual physical resist- 
ance, and proceeded to instruct the people how they might best oppose and de- 
feat an exercise of the undoubted prerogative of the Sovereign — namely, the 
choice of her own Ministers ; and immediately thereupon the representative of 
Her Majesty in Ireland chose to invite the hon. and learned gentleman to his 
table. Nothing could be more utterly unimportant than where the hon. and 
learned member might happen to dine, provided he did not become the object of 
such a public mark of the favour of the Government as to receive an invitation 
to dine with the representative of the Queen in Ireland ; it was no laughing 
matter, though some hon. members might think proper to smile ; the affair was 
exceedingly serious, that a man guilty of offences amounting to sedition should 
become the guest, not merely of a Minister of the Crown, but of the Viceroy. 

If the hon. and learned member for Dublin dared to do one act in furtherahce 
of the doctrines set forth in his speeches, it would be high treason — there was 
not a lawyer in the house would dispute that opinion. (Hear.) To alter tlic 
existing laws by force was nothing less than high treason, and again he would 
say, that if the hon. member ventured upon a single act in furtherance of his 
seditious harangues, it would be a crime for which he must forfeit his life oh the 
scaffold. This opinion he (Mr. Serjeant Jackson) took upon himself to give as a 
lawyer. It was then no trifle that such a man should be invited to Her Majesty's 
Royal castle of Dublin. (Hear.) What were the poor people of Ireland to 
think of such a proceeding ? What inference were they to draw from hearing 
tliat such a guest was invited to the table of the Lord- Lieutenant — that he came 
there piping hot from seditious meetings, where he openly avowed that which, 
if carried into practical operation, would be neither more nor less than treason 
against that very Sovereign whose representative entertained him? (Hear, 
hear.) All this was transacted in the midst of an excitable population — amongst 
an amiable and generous people, but one easily led either to good or to evil 
according to the hands into which they might happen to fall. He need not now; 
dwell further upon the opinions whicn he entertained of the hands in which a 
portion of the Roman Catholics of Ireland had for some time been placed ; but 
Bethought it might not be unprofitable to remark that the Government of Earl 
Grey entertained a very different opinion of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin from that which was held by the Melbourne Administration. When 
Lord Grey was at the head of affairs tiie hon. and learned member was dragged 
to the bar of the court in which he practised as a barrister — he was indicted, and 
had he not pleaded guilty, and had not the act expired under which he was 
indicted, he must have been committed to the custody of one of His Majesty's 
gaols. Being now called upon to give his vote on a motion declaring a want of 
confidence in the Ministers of the Crown, he confessed it did appear to him that 
if there were no other ground for feeling that want of confidence than their con- 
duct towards the hon. and learned member for Dublin, sufficient justification 
might be derived from that alone. (Hear, hear.) 

When the House of Commons were called upon to express their confidence in a 
Ministry, that Ministry ought to display something like fixed principles. More- 
over, tli«y ought to show not only that they understood what was for the public 
giood,'but that they had the capacity to carry out and execute their measures. 
Now, looking at the present Government, he would ask, did their character and 
Conduct answer to that description ? (Hear, hear.) Abov^ all, did they take the' 
part which a Government ought to take in reference to the conduct of that indr- 
tidiial tQwhbm liobad so ofiten luid occasion to allude ? Had they dealt with him 
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as tbey ought to deal with a man who talked so often as be did of going out to die 
in the field ? He even thought that they, as English gentlemen, were called upon 
to mark with their reprobation — at least to discountenance the terms in which that 
hon. and learned memher spoke of even their political opponents. Surely, noble 
lords and right hon. gentlemen opposite could not sympathize with that individual 
when he spoke of the Duke of Wellington, the right hon. haronet the member for 
Tamwoith, and the Conservative party generally, as a body of men with whom the 
Queen oould not be safe if they were called to the administration of public affairs 
—who insinuated that her cup would be drugged — ^that the Conservatives would 
poison her : that was the language which the hon. member held just before he 
went to dine with the nobleman who was the representative of Majesty in Ireland. 
(Hear, hear.) At the meeting which he attended immediately before his dinner 
with the lord-lieutenant, he distinctly declared that he would not retract the lan« 
guage in which that insinuation was conveyed. He repeated with the most solemn 
asseverations that he believed all he had said, and with the utmost solemnity de- 
clared his conviction that the life of the Queen would not be safe. This declara- 
tion he made in the same solemn manner in which he made a declaration on the 
Hoor of that house respecting a person named Murphy, and no doubt both declara* 
tions were of a like character. He said repeatedly, that if her Majesty changed 
her Ministers he did not believe that she would survive for six months after the 
accession of the Conservatives to power. Could it be possible for any gentleman 
to do otherwise than condemn sueh language as most atrocious (hear, hear)— 
could the hon. and learned member himself believe what he said ? Did he expect 
those who were usually his dupes to believe him on that occasion as they did upon 
others? The enormity and wickedness of his assertions were exceeded only by 
their absurdity. It was impossible not to feel astonished that any man with the 
feelings of a gentleman— still more was he amazed that any nobleman of the high 
character which belonged to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, could invite to his enter- 
tainments, or sit down at table in any place, with a man capable of casting such a 
stigma upon any set of English gentlemen. It appeared to him incomprehensible 
how a man could be tolerated in society who was capable of anything so outrageous 
and abominable. (Hear, hear.) 

The noble lord opposite had sought to draw a parallel between the language 
held by a noble ana beloved friend of his (Lord Roden), and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the hon. and learned member for Dublin — surely no two cases could 
be more widely different. A more upright, pure-minded, and excellent human 
being than that noble earl it never had been his lot to know ; while virtue and 
sound principles existed in England the name of his noble friend would never be 
uttered without a tribute of respect, and it would be a fatal sign of the times if 
the expression of that respect were withheld. The declaration of his noble friend 
was made in the year 1832, a period at which the country was much disturbed — ^a 
time at which the hon. and learned member spoke of the noble lords and right 
hon. gentlemen opposite as the ** base, brutal, and bloody Whigs.'' At that time 
the hon. and learned Gentleman agitated for a repeal of the union. The yeomanry 
were called out to preserve the peace. His noble and gallant friend did not con^ 
sider whether the Government might have been composed of Whigs or of Tories, 
or might he of its present motley composition — he was a man resolved to uphold 
under any circumstances, the course of good order and of British connexion in Ire- 
land. His noble and gallant friend felt as he did, that the best protection, good 
order, and British connexion could have, was to be found in the loyal Protestants 
of Ireland. The noble earl said that that class had the strength, the spirit, and 
the sinews to preserve the integrity of the empire. (Hear, hear.) No men 
were more loyal, more constitutional, more firmly resolved to stand by the union 
with Great Britain than were the Protestants of Ireland; and if ever the awful 
day came when an attempt should be made to disturb that union, the whole Pro- 
testant community would stand forth as one man and resist. Those were the 
sentiments of his noble friend, and he shared them. But, in addition to them, 
he would say, that the great mass of the Catholic body, of which the hon. and 
learned gentleman opposite might be called an unworthy member^ were opposed 
to any dissolution of the union, and, in the day of trial, he had no doubt that 
there would be a miserable defalcation from the 7,000,000 on whose assifitan/se 
he so confidently reckoned. (Hear, hear.) He begged, before he sat down, to say 
that if in the warmth of discussion any expression had escaped from him oalon- 
lated to wound the feelings of noble lords or right hon. gentlemen on the other 
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side, he meant nothing approaching to personal offence ; and he hegged to thank 
the house for the indulgent attention with which he had been heard. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. C. WOOD said, he felt it was the duty of every man engaged in the service 
of the state not to quit it upon slight or trifling grounds ; and, however strong his 
preference might be for the office which he lately held over any other, he still did 
not object to becoming Secretary to the Treasury when on a late occasion the 
interests of the public service Wei-e supposed to ^require the change. His noble 
friend the late Secretary at War had so fully stated the grounds upon which he 
had retired from the Administration, and those grounds so exactly coincided with 
the sentiments which he (Mr. Wood) entertained, that it would be unnecessary 
for him to trouble the house at any length. He confessed that he regretted the 
loss of office, the object of an honourable ambition — he regretted the loss of interest 
and occupation which office gave ; but he must confess that it was rendered more 
painful to him by the separation from those with whom he had acted during the 
whole of his political life, and with many of whom he still concurred ; to whom he 
was bound by the strongest ties, and towards whom he felt the warmest and most 
undiminisbed regard. (Hear, hear.) He trusted, however, that both he and his 
noble relation might claim from the house an admission that they had been 
actuated in the course they had taken by no other motive than a conviction that 
they had no alternative. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet the member 
for Pembroke had asked him to quit such friends as those, and to join hon. 
gentlemen on the opposite side. (Cheers.) Now, much as he admired the talents 
of the right hon. baronet ; much as he admitted himself his inferior, he must say 
that in one part of the right hon. baronet's conduct to his friends he should be 
sorry to imitate him. (Cheers and counter cheers.) It was surely a new profes- 
sioti of faith on the other side of the house to hear hon. gentlemen say that, 
whilst they were content to maintain the principles of the Reform Bill, they were 
now also advocates for progressive reform (hear, hear) ; and he should have 
thought it must have sounded strangely in Conservative ears to hear themselves 
held out as the advocates of further reform. (Hear.) To the principles of pro- 
gressive reform, the one great principle of the Reform Bill, he had invariably, 
since the passing of that measure, given his support. Those principles were now, 
as he believed, the principles of the Government, and upon those principles he 
should now give them his support. (Cheers.) These were the principles to which 
hon. gentlemen opposite had invariably been opposed, and to which they must 
continue to be opposed, disengaging themselves altogether from that delusive 
promise of progressive reform which bad been held out by the right hon. baronet. 
(Hear, hear.) 

It was not for him to attempt to reply to the right hon. baronet the member for 
Pembroke, except as to those parts of his speech which related in the department 
with which he (Mr. Wood) had lately had the honour to be connected. What 
Was the assertion of the right hon. baronet ? He had read a string of names of some 
seven or nine officers, who, as he asserted, having taken part in certain elections 
in the favour of Government, had since been appointed to the command of ships. 
The first he had mentioned was Captain Plumridge, who, as the right hon. gen- 
tleman stated, had contested Falmouth, and had been appointed to the command 
of the steamer Astrea. The right hon. gentleman first stated that the appoint- 
ment had been made since the election, but that was corrected by the hon. member 
near him, and it appeared that the appointment was made in April, and that the 
election did not take place till afterwards. He (Mr. Wood) was the last person 
who could suppose that the right hon. baronet intended to misrepresent the 
matter, but he must say that he had shown himself not a little misinformed of the 
facts when he made his statement to the house. He now held in his hands a 
paper which proved that account to be wrong. The right hon. gentleman stated 
that the appointment of Captain Plumridge had taken place in April, and that 
the election took place in August. Now it was perfectly true that Captain Plum- 
ridge had stood for Falmouth, but he stood for it not only without the knowledge 
but against the instructions of Government. (Cheers and counter cheers.) He 
(Mr. Wood) was absent from town at the time, engaged about his own election ; 
but no sooner had the fact become known to the noble lord at the head of the 
Admiralty than he wrote to Captain Plumridge, disapproving of the step he had 
taken, and saying that he considered his situation incompatible with a seat in 
Parliament. (Great cheering on the Ministerial side, returned by the Oppo- 
sition.) 
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, He might too state further tliivt the only reason/ why. the rgallant«fii<3f»r bad i not 
tvithdirawn froxD the contest immediately on receiving that letter was, thM, hftting 
received a requisition to become a candidate, he had considered bimaelf «o «QnH 
roitted to them who had signed it that he could not withdraw. (Hear» bear.) wloj^ 
stead, therefore, of the appointment being given for the reason the right hoow ^eivf 
tlemenhad stated, his noble friend had written to Captain Plumridge« saying ^hit 
any interference on his part in elections was totally incompatible with the aitttationt 
he held. (Cheers and counter cheers.) Now» the right hon. baronet in the coUiM 
of this charge as to tlie appointment of Captain Plumridge being given as a reward 
for political service, had made some insinuation as to the means which had bees 
employed in getting a gallant officer (Sir J. Gordon) removed from Chatham, aaos 
to make way for Captain Plumridge at Falmouth, by removing Captain Glavelt 
from Falmouth to Chatham. Was that the charge which the right hon. baronet 
meant to make? The right hon. baronet knew he was in possession of information* 
which other hon. gentlemen present might not possess, that most effectually ne^ 
gatived such assertions. (Tremendous cheers from the Ministerial benches re- 
turned from the Opposition benches.) There was, he knew, a question as to the 
removal of Sir J. Gordon and others who were in a similar situation, but with wbich» 
as that was a matter of naval administration, he would not now trouble the house,' 
but he would tell the right hon. baronet that, whenever he thought proper to brtn^ 
that matter before the house, he was ready to answer him. (Cheers and countet 
cheers.) But the removal of Sir J. Gordon did not make an actual opening aH 
Falmouth for Captain Plumridge. (Hear, hear.) That appointment was first off* 
fered to the brother of an hon. and gallant member behind him, who^ be believed^ 
would have made a most excellent officer, and whose non-acceptance of the situa^ 
tion had been a great disappointment to the Government. If he had accented iHt 
no vacancy whatever would there have been for Captain Plumridge. (Cne^».y 
It was not, therefore, a fair imputation to say that Sir J. Gordon had been removed 
from Chatham to make room for Captain Plumridge at Falmouth. (Hear, heart> 
The next accusation of the right hon. baronet was that Lord Clarence Paget, whc; 
had stood for Southampton, was afterwards appointed to the command of tM 
Howe. Now that was a charge which the right hon. gentleman, with the know-*' 
ledge he possessed of the naval administration, ought not to have made Chesr^ 
hear;) and was a statement that conveyed to persons not acquainted with nav«la& 
fairs an impression just opposite to what was correct. (Cheers and counter cheor8.> 
He would appeal to the right hon. baronet whether the appointment of Lord Cla- 
rence Paget was at the will of the Admiralty ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM.— It was at the will of the Admiralty altogether. 
'' Mr. WOOD resumed. — He would ask everjr naval officer whether it would ndk. 
have been a considerable reflection en the Admiralty or on Lord Clarence Pagefv 
if the recommendation which had been made, except from some extraordinary* 
cause had been refused ? (hear, hear,) and, therefore, he said that although it 
was true that Lord Clarence Paget held the command of the Howe, under Ad** 
miral Sir R. Otway, yet this statement put the case in its proper light, and would 
show that his appointment had not been the reward of interference in eleofioni.- 
But the right hon. gentleman went on to say that Sir J. Ommanney had contested- 
Hampshire, and had been put in command at Lisbon. True he had done so: 
(hear, hear) ; he (Mr. AVood) did not deny it ; but did the right hon. gentleman- 
mean to say that in that single instance the mode of disposition of the patronage^ 
of the Admiralty was to be jud<;ed of? (Hear, hear.) Sir J. Ommanney'fl wv' 
the first appointment that had been made on their returning to office. But was 
Sir R. Stopford appointed 1o the command in the Mediterranean because he was- 
a political supporter of the Government? (Cheers.) Or was Sir J. Maifland 
appointed to the command in the East Indies for the same reason ? Was Ad* 
miral Elliot appointed to the command at the Cape for that reason ? AfVer that- 
gallant officer had sat for seven years at the Board, of Admiralty, both as Secre- 
tary or as Lord, he should say, that according to the usual courtesy towatds 
officers in that situation, he had a fair c<aim to receive such a command. (CheesM> 
Was Admiral Ross appointed to the command which he now held, or Sijc Pet^f/- 
Halkett to the command in the West Indies, because they were supporters. tofittie 
Government? (Cheers.) . ♦. ,u;ug 

He was now stating that which was known to many; he was stating that 41»jnB& 
oiit of five who had been appointed to commands were decided cpponeiit^ntOiitlutt 
present Government (cheers); and was it, then, to be said that, because Sir 
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J. Ommanney happened to be a candidate for Hampshire, he had been appoipf ed 
tothe tbmmAtid at -Lisbon? Was it just or generous, not to the AdmirailyV but 
to th«kt o^c^er, to say that he owed his appointment to political service, and not 
to'services rendered to the country? (Cheers.) But that charge was almost as 
abiurd as the next case which the right hon. baronet had noticed, viz., the ap- 
pointoicnt of Captain Napier to power. (Hear.) Good God ! was Captam 
Napier so unknown (hear), or his services so slight, not to his own country, but 
to one where he had been most distinguished, the hero of a brilliant victory that 
had saved that kingdom ; was he such a man as would seek, in the political 
Service of his having been a candidate at Greenwich, the ground of his appoint- 
ment ? (Hear, hear.) Those were the facts which the right hon. gentleman had 
Blade the foundation of his charge as to the patronage of the Admiralty being 
bestowed on those who had taken part in elections. (Cheers.) He could have 
ifvished that the right hon. baronet had raised his mind above such paltry insinu- 
ations (cheers and counter cheers), and had not thought that men whom he once 
called his friends, and whose honour he had had no reason to doubt, were actu- 
ated only by such paltry motives. (Cheers.) He had troubled the house at 
greater length on this point than he ought to have done in a discussion which 
did not apply to naval affairs only, and which related to the greatest interests of 
the empire (hear) ; but it was not his fault. The attack which had been made 
necessarily required a considerable length of time to give a proper explanation. 
His noble friend, the member for North Lancashire, seemed to consider that he 
had made some point in the debate last night when he had said that the vote 
ntfhich would be given on this question was not to be regarded so much as a 
vote to express the confidence of the house in the Government, as a vote 
for retaining them in office ; but he (Mr. Wood) did not see what that made for 
the argument which the noble lord had urged. He should not stop to inquire, 
vith his right hon. friend the member for Devonport, whether this motion was 
hrotight forward to place hon. gentlemen on his side of the house upon tlie 
Opposition benches, or whether it had only been forced on them by that great 
person whom hon. members opposite had called their leader, but whom they had 
disdained to follow. (Cheers and counter cheers.) The result of this motion, if 
SQCcessftil, would be to place in office hon. gentlemen who now sat on the Op- 
position benches ; but, as he thought that would be a misfortune to the country, 
hfe tnost unhesitatingly should give his vote against it. (Cheers and counter 
eheers.) 

•Sir J. GRAHAM was aware that the rules of the house prevented him from 
replying to the observations of the hon. member who had just sat down, and that 
he (Sir J. Graham) was limited to an explanation. He adhered to his originaL 
statement, which he repeated, that at no period of the history of this country had 
ntival patronage been so prostituted to political purposes as it had been within 
ttie last five years. He had told the house that he knew no naval officer above 
the rank of lieutenant who had stood a contest at the last general election who 
wfes not now on full pay, or employed in some civil service. He had illustrated 
hi^ proposition by cases, and he mentioned the case of Captain Plumridge. (Cries 
of •♦* Order.'*) He spoke under the correction of the Speaker, and he would stop 
itt the rery first moment when the right hon. gentleman should inform him that 
hff was exceeding the limits of an explanation. (Hear, hear.) Captain Plumridge 
%r»s' one \^i the officers included in the category to which he had referred. The 
same hon. member observed that Captain Plumridge had been placed on full pay 
Ixefore the general election. He (Sir J. Graham) answered he would explain the 
circumstances of the case, and he had accordingly given an explanation of them, 
and to that explanation he now adhered. He did not think himself at liberty to 
refer to iathy communication that had taken place between himself and others, but 
hi repeated that Sir James Gordon was compelled to vacate his appointment at 
Ohatham-^ 

Mr.-WAKLEY rose to order. (Hear.) 

^•The SPEAKER considered that the right hon. member for Pembroke was in' 
order; he was merely re-stating a part of his speech which had been misunder- 
steiMl by 'the hon. member for Halifax. (Cheers.) 

.^«ii* J. GRAHAM restated that Sir J. Gordon, while filling the situation of 
superintendent of the Dockyard at Chatham, was compelled by Her Majesty's 
Gd^trfmi^nt to relinquish his situation, that Captain Clavell was removed from 
Bdhiotith^tO Chatham, and that Captain Plumridge had replaced Captain Clavell 

lid. t/< :f ,^'^' 
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at Falmouth, had afterwards stood a contested election at Falmouth, and that he 
had nevertheless retained, and did still retain, his situation, He (Sir J, Graham) 
had further stated, that Lord C. Paget had contested Southampton, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Howe, and that that appointment could not take 
place without the direct sanction of the Government. 

Sir C. ADAM confessed that he was surprised at the explanation given by the 
right hon. baronet the member for Pembroke. If he (Sir G. A dam) did not prove 
to the satisfaction of the house that the right hon. baronet's explanation was 
directly the opposite of what it ought to have been, and inconsistent with the facts 
of the case, he should be greatly mistaken. The right hon. baronet had stated 
what was indeed true to the letter, that Sir J. Gordon had been removed from 
the dockyard at Chatham ; but mark why. Sir J. Gordon was appointed to thj 
situation in 1832 by the right hon. baronet, and if it were possible to use any 
stronger terms of eulogy with respect to Sir J. Gordon than had been used by 
the right hon. baronet the member for Pembroke, he (Sir 0. Adam) would 
now employ those terms ; he and his colleagues were personally attached 
to Sir J. Gordon; they had every motive for keeping him in his situation, 
if that had been consistent with the rules of the service. But it was not coa- 
sistent with the rules of the service. When Sir J. Gordon was appointed to 
his situation by the right hon. member for Pembroke, he was a captain. Now 
Chatham was considered inferior to Portsmouth and Plymouth, and the rule was 
that Portsmouth and Plymouth should be superintended by a flag-officer, but that 
Chatham should be superintended by a captain. The right hon. member for 
Pembroke had appointed Sir J. Gordon to the command of Chatham and Sheer- 
ness ; but that being found an inconvenient mode of conducting the service, 
Sheerness was placed under the command of another officer. Chatham, there^ 
fore, was not a nt place for Sir J. Gordon, and he was removed from the command 
of that dockyard, not to make room for Captain Plumridge at Falmouth, but 
because he could no longer hold the situation, having been made a flag-officer at 
the general promotion which took place in 1837. (Hear, hear.) Sir J. Gordon 
came to him (Sir C. Adam) with tesirs in his eyes, to tell him of his (Sir J. 
Gordon's) removal from Chatham, and he (Sir C. Adam) commiserated his 
situation, because he had a large family, and his means were not great although 
his services had been. But it was improper and incompatible with the rules of 
the service that a flag-officer should have the superintendence of the dockyard at 
Chatham. If a rear-admiral might hold that situation, why might not a vice- 
admiral? Now, the chief command of the Med way was always given to a vice- 
admiral, who, if the rule was not observed, might have to command his superior 
officer. According to this rule Sir J. Gordon could not retain Chatham. 

Sir J. GRAHAM.— -Where does this rule appear ? 

Sir C. ADAM. — When did the rule appear that a flag-officer was to have the 
superintendance at Portsmouth? It was the rule that had been laid down, and 
if it was not made before, it was^made then. (Loud laughter and ironical cheers 
from the Opposition benches.) He wished hon. members joy of their cheera. 
(Renewed laughter, cheers, and confusion.) Chathani was not a proper place for 
a flag-officer to be in. But what the right hon. member for Pembroke insinuated 
was, that Sir J. Gordon had been removed to make way for Captain Plumridge. 
That was a complete misrepresentation : the fact was, that Sir J. Pechell was 
offered the superintendence of Chatham, and if he had accepted it, it would have 
been given to him ; and then Captain Clavell would not have been removed fi'oni 
Falmouth. (Loud cheers from the Ministerial benches.) Now, he hoped he bad 
made out his case. (Cheers, answered by ironical cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. MACLEAN assured the hon. and gallant admiral who had just addressed 
the house, that if his friends were satisfied with the explanation he had given* 
they on that (the Opposition) side of the house had still greater reason to be so. 
But he owned he was in some measure surprised that the hon. gentleman who 
preceded him should not have felt satisfied with the reasons which he thought 
were now self-evident for bringing under the consideration of the house the 
motion now under discussion. If there was any reason more conclusive tlM 
another to his own mind, it was that furnished by the speeches of the hon. geor 
tleman (Mr. C. Wood) himself and of his noble relative by his side in the OQUipe 
of last evening's debate. What had been the course pursued by the noble. Ipr4 
(Howick) and the hon. gentleman ? Not without the deepest considersltovi 
and the utmost possible reluctance* being perfectly in the Qoimdenc^ pf M^.3o- 
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vemment, havinf been for a period of between five and six years mixed np with 
the whole of their policy, although coinciding with them in principle, they had, 
nevertheless, abandoned them on the ground that it was their intention in the 
ensuing session to adopt means of carrying on their ad mi nist rat rat ion which they 
conscientiously could not approve. (Hear, hear.) If that was a sufficient reason 
for the noble lord and the hon. gentleman quitting their friends in their straitened 
and hazardous circumstances, did it not equally afford the com pletest justification 
to those who desired to prove to the country that the same ministers did not possess 
the confidence of the house? (Hear.) But were there no other reasons for the 
step they were now taking? What was the evidence supplied by Ministers them- 
selves, by the head of Her Majesty's Government ? When Lord Melbourne, in 
another place, declared that Ministers did not possess the confidence of the people, 
and could not carry out its measures because it had not the confidence of that 
house, he most appropriately described such a state of things as the worst form of 
government that could possibly exist. What was the language of the first Cabinet 
Minister who spoke in this debate! The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) 
told his constituents that the Government were now in a very diff'erent position 
from that which they occupied in 1634. Then they were strong in the favourable 
opinion of the people ; but now they depended solely on the support and favour of 
the Sovereign. 

Mr. O'CONNELti said it was not his intention to trouble the house with 
any reply to what he had no doubt was a very able speech, just delivered by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, because he had not had the good fortune to hear iU 
and therefore he must leave the Ministry to bear the full force of the arguments 
which that hon. and learned gentleman had adduced in favour of the present 
. motion. He did not think the present debate likely to raise the house in the 
opinion of the public or of the statesmen of Europe. He did not think the 
species of paltry controversy introduced into the debate at all creditable to the 
character of the house. The present was a momentous issue. The great ques- 
tion for the house to decide was, how this great empire was to be governed 
and managed, because the manner of its management must depend on the men 
who were to have the conduct of public affairs. (Hear, hear.) That house was 
now called upon to decide upon what principles the 24,000,000 in the United 
Kingdom, and the 100,000,000 out of it, but under our dominion, were to he 
governed: and how had this grave and important question been discussed? 
Why, the seven or eight gentlemen who spoke from the other side had 
scarcely talked of anything else but the place where he (Mr. O'Connell) dinedt 
(Cheers and laughter.) His gastronomic propensities had been the fruitful subject 
of the splendid and eloquent harangues delivered from the other side. He really 
thought that the ridicule must be interminable and the laughter inextinguishable, 
when it went abroad that the great question was to be decided according to the 
frequency of dinner visits to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. (Laughter.) He 
was called a Repealer, and he owned himself one ; but, he asked, had nothing 
occurred in the course of this debate to strengthen his opinion in this respect? 
Did the hon. member for Durham speak of this house as being the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom ? No ; he talked of the English majority and of 
the Irish majority. If this was an united kingdom, could such a distinction 
ever be made ? Why, the hon. member was himself a Repealer when he made 
use of such language. (Cheers.) 

The Government had been taunted with having offered him (Mr. O'Connell) 
the situation ^of Chief Baron, but he was bound to state, in defence of the Govern- 
ment, that he had at that time laid by the repeal cry, in the hope that that house 
would do justice to Ireland. He refused to accept the office on two grounds — 
because he was afraid that he might be led to decide in favour of these who agreed 
with him in religion and politics : or he dreaded that he might be guilty of that 
worst of all partialities, of deciding in favour of his political opponents, in order to 
avoid the imputation of partiality. (Hear, hear.) On these grounds he had firmly 
refused the office proffered him, though he had seen some men talk long and 
loud enough, violent in their politics , and truculent in their language, in order to 
force themselves into notice that they might have a chance of being raised to the 
bench. (Cheers.) The right hon. baronet (Sir J. Graham) had honoured him with 
a particular notice, and had charged him with comparing himself to Papineau. 
The hon. baronet then said that he (Mr. O'Connell) had described Papineau as a 
fiigitive traitor, who had lied from his country, not daring to stand a trial 
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pfoiieulars that he miut be like Papineau. But the ngnt Hon/b4roi]iS^j]ij|i^ 
gotten to read the remainder of the passasce, in which he had comp«jed jm^^X^ 
Papineau, and in which he had stated that that individual possessed'cQnsiaerai]^ 
popular influence — ^that he had the advantage of having a majorify in t^^pom^ 
nons' house of his country in his favour ; but that he vras a traitor to ti)e',p^»]u| 
M well as to the Crown, because, instead of using moral means and poVer«,na 
resorted to physical force. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet took care tiifeU 
what made ,for him : he took care to omit the remainder. (Hear, hear.) ^He.Qife 
O'Comiell) was successful; Papineau had failed; for the very reason tlii^tThSfj 
CMr. 0*Conne1I) appealed only to moral means, while Papineau appealed to pfiy- 
aical force. (Hear, hear.) 

Hon. gentlemen on the Ministerial side had been tannted with the doctrine tfS 
inality, a doctrine which had been fastened on them by some friends and many 
enemies ; but, whether truly or not fastened on them, there could be no man who 
•ould doubt about the finality of the Conservatives. Wh\Ie he regretted fha 
•ecession of the noble lord (Howick)from the Ministry, he (Mr. O'Connell) diij 
not; whether with as much credit to his good sense, as to his integrity, he must 
aay that that event showed that there was some desire of progression on the part 
of Government. On the other side there was no sign of progression ; no sign 
of increase of liberality. They were resolved not to go beyond the present fran- 
chise — they would have no man in England to share it except those who were, 
within the category of the Reform Bill. He regarded the Reform Bill. What 
sanctity had the measure that they refused to alter it in favour of those who. 
were quite as able to enjoy and to exercise the rights given by it as the present 
electors; and why did they refuse by altering the i-ate-paying clauses, to do 
justice to those who were on the verge of the franchise ? These classes IdokVd 
on the party as oppressors. The right hon. baronet (Sir J. Graham) deseendedf 
as he was from a braVe man, John of the Bright Sword, and the noble lord (Loord 
Stanley) from Edward the Confessor, high in descent and dignity, told the people 
of EngUnd not to come between the wind and their nobility. But the right ho9«» 
baronet (Sir R. Peel) was sprung from an origin more illustrious, because more 
useful to society ; the success of his father was the rich reward of industry, which, 
could not be so successful if it were not united with honesty. (Hear.) The right 
hon. baronet belonged to the other class; he (Mr. O'Connell) had often heard, 
him boast of that. Why would the right hon. baronet stand between them 3j\dL 
their just rights ; why would he shut them out from a .share in legislation ? What 
Was the theory of the Constitution ? That taxation was just, because the people 
were represented, and would be robbery if they were not represented. Yet hon. 
gentlemen said that the people should not be represented. . Lawyers would tell 
them that was robbery in theory ; the people, by their disaffection, told them th^l^ 
was true in fact. There were two classes in the country — the master class, who 
might have representatives, and so enjoy a share in legislation, and a slave classV 
who were not in the category of reform, who were not admitted to a share in. 
legislation, to whom it was said '• Redress you shall have none.*' 

He appealed to those who said they were about to be Ministers, and asked' 
whether it would be safe to take the Government along with those who said thai 
there was no hope for the people, but they must for ever stay as they are I Ax 
the same meeting an address to the House of Commons was agreed upon by th^se 
artisans. The hon. and learned gentleman then read a^ some length the address, 
which dwelt upon the grievances of the standing army, established church, finan- 
cial embarrassment, the new poor law the corn laws, and declared that the doc- 
trine of finality had already led to disastrous results. That was their declaration. 
Were they to be precluded from hope ? Above all, was the doctrine of the ille*''. 

fility of public meetings intended to convey to them the expectation that if the 
ories came in they would take that safety valve of public opinion ! He was riot 
the advocate of force, but when the Tories refused redress to these men's griev- 
ances, how, he asked, could they dare to undertake the (jovernment ? (Hear,, 
hear.) The noble lord (Lord Stanley) had said they were ready to take the Gb- 
Ternraent ; that the motion was made then because they were ready, but if they, 
took it on these principles they must increase the array, they must add to ftel 
police, they must arm the yeomanry, but, doing all this, lei them remember it- 
was not impossible that they might shake the edifice of the state to its t&i^^iY 
But if Ireland were tranquil, they (the Opposition) had not tended to pi 
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A^fl|iffli^,'fi]ir;^alik'tt^^ tlie]^ hUd not tbe'f>o\i^eir'; but perhap^tbey ^t 
hywf^tti^ Tecbmmendation tended^tothat tranquillity. Had ever any roan sWu! 
k xec oi i itt ifetidatiDn' from them (the Opposition) for peace and order in IrelaQd ?,* 
(Hear.) What had their presa worked the other way ? Had they •* jpoured out. 
tfi^'^als of their wrath" upon the Irish people ? " The leading journal*' was ;ii}{ 
tlltilrlntet'edt— the journal whose principal proprietor had js^one to an eiibrmoii^^ 
expense to be able to tote them into power that night. Why did they call th^! 
people of Ireland ^ ignorant brutes.'* '* savages worse than the cannibals of New 
Zealand ?*' This was the language of their party ; let them disclaim it in tl^^) 
Iifouse if they pleased, they had not disclaimed it in public. How were the ojergy^ 
of Ireland treated ? They were called " surpliced ruffians/' ^ sanguinary incei^-; 
diaries :" and yet in the oppression, and woe, and persecution of the people of Ire- 
land, that priesthood were after all the only real friends they had in the world|^ 
who never deserted them — who were their only comfort— who shrunk not from the^ 
bed of death, where health, and youth, and manliness, drank in the poisoned ami 
fevered breath. What would be the yell if they (the ()pposition) came into power r 
What would be the feeling of Ireland ? The people of Ireland believed whilst they^' 
(the Opposition) were in power that life and property were not safe, and complained' 
of partial measures, of packed juries, and other abuses. If they (the people of Ire-, 
land) enjoyed tranquillity now, it was not from the Opposition that they derived. 
it ; their (the Opposition) press had assailed, and their clergy had assailed, the^ 
sanctity of their religion. He was not in the house, but had taken the pains toj 
ascertain the correctness of what he was about to state, and the noble lord would' 
stop him if he (Mr. O'Connell) stated anything wrong which fell from him. He^ 
was reported to have spoken in this debate of a Rev. Mr. M'Neile, and had gone 
Otit of his way to eulogize him ; he had spoken of his eloquence and of the admi-^ 
table sermon which he had heard him preach. ,| 

Lord STANLEY. — I said I had heard him make a very eloquent speech andi^ 
v^ gbod sermon. 

Mr. O'CONNELL continued. — ^Yes, so the noble lord stated, and he (Lpr^^ 
Stanley) was to be the Secretary for Ireland, or a Cabinet Minister, if the Oppo^ 
sitiori came into power. Would the house allow him to make an extract from a^ 
discourse of that gentleman, delivered at Manchester — ** War, war to the knife* 
(H^ear, hear, from Ministerial members.) They tell you that we are ministers oj( 
peace ; and where do you find that, I ask?" Would he (the Rev. Hugh M'Neile)^ 
tell them where they did not find it ? " Not in the Scriptures, that I know of ^^ 
there is nothing like it in the Bible.*' Oh I for a clergyman and a minister ci 
peace to say this — ** There is nothing like it in the Bible." Oh ! ** We are th«i 
ambassadors of Christ." There was nothing about ambassadors in the Bible^ 
'• And what said Christ?" (Cries of "Divide." and symptoms of impatience.> 
What ! were they tired of so short a sermon ? (Hear, and cheers from the Minis- 
terial benches.) "And what said Christ? He said, 'Think you that I came oo, 
earth to bring peace ? No, but to bring a sword.* It is so that we have peace 
within, but our Administration is not peace, but a sword. What peace can you^ 
expect while the woman Jezebel lives r (Loud cheers from the Opposition mem- 
bers, answered by cries of " Order" from the Ministerial benches.) There waa 
one of their moderate supporters I (Laughter.) Who was the woman Jezebel ? 
He knew that many persons had said the Queen. (Loud cries of '* Oh, oh !"> 
Let them take notice he had not said so now, but he did think so at first ; and he 
would tell them why he did not say so now— because the rev. gentleman had said 
to the contrary. But if he had not said the Queen, who was it that he meant? 
(Hear, hear.) He had made this modest excuse for it— he said it was the religion 
of the great majority of the Christian world. What did he (Mr. O'Connell) care- 
though he did care forthe insult to the Queen, if itwere so? (Cries of"Oh," from 
the (Opposition members, answered by cries of " Hear.") But if it were so, was 
he not allowed to put hypothetically the opinions of such a man? (No.) Well, 
then, let them take the benefit of their refusal; if it were not so, it meant the reli- 
gion which he (Mr. 0*Connell) professed, and which the majority of the people in 
the world professed. There was no escaping out of the dilemma ; it was either the 
Queen, or the religion of the greater part of the world. Would you, Protestants^ 
be tranquil if a Popish priest were to get into a pulpit and thus preach of your re- 
ligion ? (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) Oh, but, to be sure, this was bu{ 
A sinele person ; the noble lord's praise, so far as it went, was still in his favour'; it 
would go to Ireland. But who was the person who had invited the celebrated Mr. 
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MiGhee to Sheffield? Who had brongM him l^iere to eiJiiiiu«a;t«^ the pwpto.of 
Ireland and their religioue profession ? Lord WhamoUffii (bear* hesr)i whons he 
would not accuse of any fanaticism ; but if politics were mixed up with such a alep. 
how it brought it home to them (the Opposition,) 

This was the way they were to govern Ireland, and this was the preparation lor 
(government. He bad been taunted more than onoOf and sentenoe of death. had 
been pronounced upon him by the learned seijeant (Jackson), and really with a 
countenance which had shone upon him with an aspect which looked truouleeit 
enough for the finisher of the law (loud laughter), for having spoken on this sort 
of fanaticism having been directed against the Queen. Had there t)een no treason 
spoken against her ? He would trouble the house only with two documents. 
Here was a sermon preached by the Rev. Frank Euston, in November last. (Here 
the hon. and learned gentleman quoted a long extract, stating that the Court 
was crowded and infested with foreigners who filled the ideas of the Queen with 
Popish sentiments, and that there was a great similarity between the present 
times and the times of James II. — a quotation which has recently been much 
commented on.) James II. lost his throne, and deserved to lose it ; they would 
like to deprive Queen Victoria, by law, of her crown. But one man had taken 
a higher tone in a celebrated speech at Canterbury. (Loud cries of " Hear, hear," 
from the Ministerial benches.) It might be objected that the person whose 
name appeared at the head of that speech had declared that he meant the Minis- 
ters, and not the Queen. Let those who know him best believe the most. Bat 
he had omitted to mention that the King, Charles I., had died five years before, 
and that that House of Commons had not been returned under the King*s wri^ 
but had been summoned by Cromwell and his grenadiers. He (Mr. O'Connell) 
did not justify the house ; but he would tell the hon. member that this state of 
things had been brought about by the M'Neiles and M'Ghees of that day, who 
had preached against the then Queen as a Jezebel. (Hear, hear.) The fanatics 
who were guilty of those crimes might be roused again. Had he not seen pla- 
cards about Loudon proclaiming the horrors of Popery ? Did they want another 
Bradshaw to take up the cause ? It was not right He called upon the house 
not to countenance by its vote anything that could lead to such abominations. 
He had been reading that day a book on the subject, entitled " the Spirit of the 
Metropolitan Conservative Press, written, he believed, by the hon. member, and* 
at all events, dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst. Did not that prove that there were 
higher parties to give encouragement to this outcry than the newspaper writers? 
In the list of suttscribers to that work were to be found the names of the Right 
Hon. Sir R. Peel, M.P.—- (hear, and a laugh)— the Right Hon. F. Shaw, MJ?., 
Recorder of Dublin, and Mr. Bradshaw, Ai.P. (Hear and laughter.) Its motto 
was, " Serve God and Honour the Queen.'* Was such a book the means of peace 
in the country? The hon. gentleman concluded by stating that he was a repealer— 
why ? because he could not get justice. If the union did not give Ireland justice;, 
if it did not give her equity, he cared not for the act of parliament, and would 
assert his right as an Irishman and a member of that house, to propose a repeal 
of the Act of Union at any time he thought proper. 

It had been said by the highest authority, by the present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, that there was no law, that there was nothing to prevent him from 
applying[ for a repeal of the act ; but he wanted not repeu if he could get justice 
without it. The hon. and learned gentleman concluded by again adverting to the 
tranquillity of Ireland, which would continue under the present Government in 
spite of the M'Neile's, the M'Ghees, and the Bradshaws. 

Sir R. PsBL and Mr. Bradshaw rose together ; the latter being loudly called 
for. Sir Robert sat down. 

Mr. BRADSHAW spoke in a tone which rendered it difficult to catch his 
sentences. He assured the house and the country, that it was with regret he had 
made anj^ mention of the name of his Sovereign; but nothing could l)e further 
from his intention than to make an offensive personal allusion ; but the name of 
her Majesty had been so mixed up by her Ministers with themselves on all occa- 
sions, that it was extremely difficult to touch upon any political topic without 
doing so, (Hear hear.) He had expressed his sentiments stronglvresj^ecting what had 
taken place in May last ; but he was certainly to blame in bringing forward H^r 
Majesty's name (hear, hear,) and no one could more regret it than he did ^'hear, 
hear,** from all parts of the house), as gentlemen on both sides couJd testify. It 
had escaped him in a moment of excitement, but he would not, therefore, subn^i 
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t^Uiyeli»ldya% ifyMlioiied iiik hUd bHsRi Tf h« had been this tU^it ifieencJiftry 
fthd m^epublnMnibrdO jeftrn of hi6 tifei he could not hayo been attaokedin a norir 
eutmgeotis manner. He regretted certainly, the interpretation that had been pot 
upon his speeeh, and be allowed that the words admitted of the interpretation put 
ttp&n them t he took the responsibility upon himself, and he could only say that he 
miply regretted baring used thenii (General cries of *' hear^ hear*") But he 
must say, at the same time» that had a kinr been upon the th^ne, he should 
liaT« been Justified in so speaking* ("Ohr) With reference to what he had 
aaid, as to the mass of outrages in Ireland, the evidence taken before the Lords* 
committee last year justified what he had said. 

Sir R» P£fiL said, he felt that no gentleman in the houses however tired he 
might be of this protracted discussion, and however anxious to bring the debate to a 
conclusion, would not admit that^ considering the nature of the motion^ and con- 
sidering the position in which he stood, he was almost entitled to claim the indul- 
gence of the nouae. (Hear, hear.) He was confident, moreover, if he must detail 
his opinions on many of the facts, and if he must vindicate himself from some 
accusations, he was confident that, considering the prominent place he had been 
made to occupy tl]^ughout this discussion, he should not be charged With silly 
vanity or needless egotism. (Hear, hear«) Two demands had been made on the 
opposite side in the course of the discussion. One of them, which was made with 
perfect justice^ was, that those who withdrew their confidence firom the present 
Government should specify the grounds of their refusal. The other demand was, 
that those who, from their position, might be regarded as the probable successors of 
the present Government in the event of its dissolution, should state on what grounds 
of public policy they proposed to conduct the affairs of the country. (Hear^ bear.) 
The absolute justice of the first demand he admitted ; he fblt that it was incum- 
bent upon him to specify the grounds on which he withheld his confidence from 
the present Gover amenta The other demand, that he should explain or detail his 
own views of public policy, he did not consider equally obligatory on him, bnt it 
was a demand which he felt it to be reasonable and politic to accede to. He knew 
too well the little value to be placed on professions ; he had seen too much 
of magnificent promises out of office, and of meagre performances In office (hear, 
hear) ; he had too much experience of solemn engagements entered into for ^e 
purpose of tuirning out a Government violated when that object was attained. He 
had little desire to benefit himself by this practice ; he had little desire to employ 
conciliatory speeches in order to gain the good-will of the other side of the house ; 
but he did rejoice at an opportunity of fully and freely explaining himself. He 
proceeded in the first instance to a compliance with the first demand — namely, to 
specify the ground upoh which, with perfect cordiality, he gaVe his vote in favour 
of the motion of his hon. friend, and recorded his denial of confidence in the pre- 
sent Government. He withheld his confidence from them on every ground npott 
Which confidence was to be given (hear, hear) ; he withheld his confidence from 
them from the results of their public policy ; he withheld his confidence from them 
on their own confession of their incapacity (hear, hear) ; he withheld his confidence 
from them on the testimony of their most valued friends ; he withheld his confi- 
dence from them on acootmt of the constitutional grounds and public principles 
which they had been forced to avow in order to maintain their station. 

He would consider first the results of their government, and he should compare 
them, not with any remote period, not with the results of Oonservative policy—he 
should compare them with the results of a period with which the present Ministers 
must be familiar, from the recollection of events in which they had a share, and 
from respect towards one by whose counsels they professed to be led. In 1884 the 
men under whom they had carried through the Reform Bill retired from office, 
and Lord Grey gave, on his retiring frOin office^ an account of the condition in 
which he left the Government. Let them compare the testimony of Lord Grey in 
1834 With the results of their policy, and with the state in which he (Sir R. Ptol) 
found the Country on the day upon which he was about to record his denial of con- 
fidence in the Government. Lord Grey said, on the 9th Jtily, 1834, "With 
respect to the internal state of the country" — noW mark the contrast in every par- 
ticular—" With respect to the internal state of the country, let it be borne in inind 
that we flow leave it in improved circumstances : trade in a sound and healthy 
c^dndition, the manufacturers generally employed, public credit improved, the 
revenue greatly increasing, and all interests in a better condition, with one siti^ 
exception— agticultUre; and even the depression of that interest less afiects thei 
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t^iKuntry tbaa tbeUndleids, who will be called on for a retostkHi of rentsy tawluoli 
they must Bubmit Political and tradea' unions have dUappeared* and witfaeut the 
9|iplicatk>n of any extraordinary powers on the part of Govepmnent We have 
e9;erted the ordinary powers of the law with a firm hand, and the result has been 
sncoesaful." (Hear, hear.) Such was the testimony borne by I/ord Crrey, and 
such, the results of tbe administration of the government of that noble lord in whidi 
his noble friend \he member for North Lancashire, and his right hon. friend ibm 
member for Cumberland, had taken a part. Since then the present Gevemment 
had had unlimited control, except for a period of three or four months* over tbe 
affairs of this country. He called upon them to render an account of their steward- 
ship, and to tell him whose fault it was that this country presented such a contrast 
as it did to that of 1 834. (Hear, hear.) 

They told him that since then they had effected great public measures, that reform 
had been progressive, that no obstruction had been sufiicient to control the steady 
march of their progressive improvements. How came it, then, that in 1840 trade 
should be in an unsound and unhealthy condition, that public credit, instead of 
being improved, should have deteriorated, and that for months our public securi* 
ties should have been at a discount? Agriculture had indeed improved. Per- 
haps they took credit for that improvement, and considered that it was to their 
manly and consistent course it was to be attributed. (Hear, hear.) But how hap- 
pened it if Lord Grey had succeeded in extinguishing political unions, and by a 
firm administration of the laws had suppressed the spirit of disorder — ^how hap* 
pened it, if his efforts had been attended with complete success, and if the present 
Grovemment had proceeded, as they said they did, in a course of useful reform to 
an extent to which no former Government had gone, and which could not have been 
anticipated— answer him the question, to what was it owing that this country was 
now convulsed with political disorder,* that the spirit of insubordination was 
spreading, and rebellion and insurrection rearing their heads throughout the land ? 
(Cheers.) To what (said the right hon. baronet) since the period to which I have 
referred have tbe principles which you profess respecting the constitution of the 
Crovemment tended to lead ? The noble lord the member for Northumberland said 
that from month to month your supporters have been dropping off Will tlie 
noble lord opposite observe what has been the tendency of those same principles 
with respect to the members of the Government and its constitution ?' How nap- 
pens it that every man who has attempted to assert the authority of the laws, who 
has engaged himself on the side of adherence to the ancient institutions of the 
country, or who had been so engaged at the period of the Reform Bill, how hap- 
pens it that every man, with few exceptions, and amongst them the splendid ex*- 
ception of the noble lord, that every man conspicuous for talents, or enjoying from 
his superior station any share in the confidence of the country, has, step by 8tep» 
been driven from the Government ? (Hear, hear.) 

Since the beginning of the year 1 834 the following members of the Govemmenft 
left it :-*-Lord Grey, Lord Stanley, Sir J. Graham, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl 
of Ripon, Lord Brougham, Mr. C. Grant, Mr. S. Rice, and Lord Howick. Step by 
step those men, for some reason or other, have been gradually expelled from the 
(jovernment They have been expelled because it was necessary to make a sacrifice 
of them in order to conciliate a different party. (Loud cheers.) The last instance 
was that of the noble lord the member for ISortbumberland. . That noble lord has 
left the Government because he distrusts the principles on which it now acts. Yet 
the noble lord read us a lecture upon the withdrawal of individual members of a 
Grovemment. I ask you (addressing the noble lord) upon what ground did you 
relinauish your connexion with the Gk>vernment — ^you, who are prepared to vote 
confidence, in that Grovemment? Upon what account did you sever your con- 
nexion with them ? (Hear.) You left upon public principle. It was no mortifi- 
cation or personal disappointment that led you to take that step ; for you had too 
little interest in office, and too high an ambition to have felt either ; you left it 
upon the consideration of pubUc principle. Are you, then, entitled to cenjsuztt 
us for withdrawing our confidence from the Government and publicly recording 
our VQte to that effect? (Hear, hear.) How strong must have been the motives 
which could justify your secession ? The Government was in great difficultyi.aiid 
you returned to office to protect your Sovereign, according to your own avowal. 
Kou think that an unjust and ungenerous attempt was made to dictate tO'iHev 
Majesty what should be the appointments in the household. I diffor frasonj^maa 
^jHeaor^he^.) J think. it would have been humiliating to me^ aawellftt^micitBHi 
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^Mitiotla],'to'hftve«tib«iitt:ed fo the cofnditions that \^^re proposed. ' ^He^r^ %f^r;) 
lidhere to that opifrion ; htrt you entertain a different one. ! - 5' 

How strong', then, must your conriction have been of the dange* t6 whtdh 
tli09e ministers vrere exposing the country, when at such a time, and under 
ftuch circumstances, you withdrew your aid from them — ^you, who were bound to 
them by every tie of private friendship and personal esteem. We have' none j 
yre have always opposed them ; you have always given them your support. What 
^mng eoniiiderations must have influenced you at this period of great pul>l!c dif- 
ficutty; how convinced must you have been of the danger of the course which 
they were pursuing, and the principles which they avowed, when you and the 
hon. gentlemen who retired with you, could break your connexion with them, and 
retire from'the service of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) You retired at a time when, 
so far as the public were aware, the proposal was to place the right hon. gentle- 
rtan, the President of the Board of Trade, in that office you had vacated. I cer- 
tainly was not aware that the right hon. gentleman professed anv opinions which 
would not bear to be contrasted with those of his colleagues, or which could alarm 
the public as to the conseciuences of such an appointment. Will the noble lord 
let me ask him whether tne subsequent appointments tended to conciliate him 
and his colleagues ? (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman the Secretary at 
War had not been appointed when the noble lord withdrew. That appointment 
has taken place since ; and I ask the noble lord whether the lecture which he had 
on the first night of the debate, upon the subject of political agitation, has tended 
much to conciliate him with confidence towards the Government ? (Hear.) I say, 
therefore (addressing the Ministers), that I have the evidence of your own col* 
leagues, of your own friend, of him who entertains for you personal regard and 
private esteem, that he thinks you unworthy of public confidence, at least so un<> 
worthy that he cannot consent to commit his fortunes with yours. (Cheers.) I 
say, then, that I convict you upon your own testimony, and upon your own in- 
competence. Upon what ground did you retire after having carried your bill for 
the government of Jamaica? You had a majority of [five, and thought it unbe- 
coming you to persevere in that measure, and you determined to withdraw. I 
presume it was not the increasing difficulties of the country that induced you to 
do so. I presume it was the bond Jide belief, after the decision upon the Jamaica 
Bill, that you did not possess a sufficient degree of public confidence to enable 
you to administer the affairs of this country. 

In the debate of the 7th May, when you declared the grounds of your with- 
drawal from office, the noble lord the member for Stroud, and the leader of the 
House of Commons, gave the following explanation — " It seems to me that there 
is no option but to give up the bill which we thought it our duty to bring forward. 
It is then a question whether, having brought forward a bill of that importance, 
we shall leave the state of affairs in Jamaica, in the West Indian colonies, and in 
our colonies generally, in that state in which the Ministera of the Crown ought 
not to be content to leave them. It is obvious that in Jamaica the authority of 
the Crown will be greatly weakened by a vote of the House of Commonf , giving, 
in effect andjn impression, support to the contumacy, as I must call it, of the 
House of Assembly against the proposition of the Ministers of the Crown." But 
we not only gave that vote, but we passed the bill. We did give support to what 
the noble lord called '* the contumacy of the House of Assembly.'' He said, that 
the Canada Bill was pending ; '* We cannot," said the noble lord, '* calculate on 
that support which is necessary for the settlement of the affairs of Canada. 
Therefore, in continuing in the administration of affairs, not having, as we think 
we have not, a sufficient degree of confidence and support to carry on those af- 
fairs efficiently in this house, we should be exposing to jeopardy the colonial 
empire of this country, many of our colonies beine, I will not say in a state of 
hazard, but in a state of uncertainty, concerning which questions of considerable 
importance are pending. After the vote of last night I do not think we are en- 
titled to say that upon the great and important affairs of the colonies upon which 
Government is obliged to come to a decision, we have such support and such 
confidence in this house as will enable us sufficiently to carry on the public 
business.'* 

• It was not, then, a mere personal dissatisfaction with the vote ; it was not 
wounded feelings of honour that induced you to resign ; it was that you stood so 
xamohtinneeddf confidence and support, that you were placing in jeopardy the 
b€8t'intei«stsofthe -colonies by continuing .in office. What security can you 



ffive to those colonies of beinff better enabled to sdmitiiflter their tfhaim now than 
then? What said Lord Mdbonrne after mentioning a conversation between 
£Hshop Burnett and King William, in which the Bishop, diseussing the different 
forms of Government, inquired which His Majesty would prefer? in reply to 
which His Majesty saidi " I know not which may be the best, but the worst I 
consider to be a monarchy which does not possess the privileges of a monarchy,'' 
Lord Melbourne went on to say, ** I am sure I do not know what is the best 
Ministry, but this I do know, that unquestionably the worst.Ministry is that which 
does not possess suflBcient of the conftaence of Parliament and the country to oarrv 
those measures which it may think necessary for the public service." Lord Mel- 
bourne did not then draw the distinction which has since been drawn between an 
executive and legislative Administration. Lord Melbourne said, that that was 
the worst Government which had not sufficient confidence on the part of Par* 
liament and the country to oai^ry such measures as it thought necessary. The 
right hon. gentleman differs' from Lord Melbourne in that respect; he drew 
a distinction between executive and legislative functions* and offered in vindica* 
tion of the Government for continuing in office without public confidence, the 
character of the parties and the efficiency of the Administration. (Hear, hear.) 

Is it then to be toleratedi that it should be maintained as a doctrine that a 
€h)vernment is merely responsible for the execution of departmental offices ? If 
that doctrine be true, there is a complete abdication of every legislative function. 
Will you let me ask you, in a free Grovemment, in a Government conducted as in 
this country it has beei( for years, mainly through the intervention of the House of 
Commons, how it is possible for the Government to maintain public respect while 
limiting itself lo the mere discharge of departmental duties ? (Hear, heai'.) 
How would you dea] with the case of Jamaica ? You felt it absolutely necessary, 
according to your conception of duty, to annihilate the Assembly of Jamaica, and 
substitute a despotic for a free Government. Could there be any case more inti- 
mately connected with the executive administration of affairs, as distinguished 
fh>m a legislative administration ? The right hon. gentleman has a new ground 
on which he vindicates the present constitution of governments, and that is the 
doctrine of " open questions,*' by which a Government can escape present diffi- 
culties, by resorting to every species of coalition, however unprincipled. It will 
be a fatal policy indeed if that which has hitherto been the exception is hereafter 
to constitute the Government. (Hear, hear.) If evenr Government Qiey say, 
"We fed pressed by those behind us, we find ourselves unable, by steadily 
maintaining our own opinions to which we are conscientiously attached, to com- 
mand the majority and retain the confidence of our followers, our remedy is an 
easy one ; let us make each question an open question, and thereby destroy every 
obstacle to every possible combination." (Cheers.) 

The right hon. gentleman has said that there have been instances in the recent 
history of this country. There have been ; but there has not been one which has 
not been found pregnant with the utmost evil, and which has not l>een branded 
by an impartial posterity with every species of censure and disgrace. He said 
that in 1782 Mr. Fox made Parliamentary reform an open question : that Mr. 
Pitt did so on the slave trade ; and that the Catholic question was an open one. 
YHiy, if ever lessons were written for your instruction to guard you agamst the 
evil and disgrace of open questions, you could not introduce three more pregnant 
instances. In the first instance there was a coalition formed with Lord North, 
vvhich could not have been formed without the open question. Does not the 
right hon. gentleman know that that very fact, the question being a great consti- 
tutional and vital question* produced such a degree of disgust and disapproba- 
tion as to lead to the disgraceful expulsion of the Government ? (Cheers.) The 
second instance was that of the slave trade ; but is there any act of Mr. Pitt's 
public life more condemned than his permitting the slave trade to be made an 
open question ? (Hear, hear.) I will read what the most recent historian says, upon 
the subject of open questions at the time to which the right hon. gentleman (the 
Secretary at War) referred. Of Mr. Fox and the coalition it is said, " On such 
grounds Mr. Fox and Lord North succeeded in overturning the Ministry and took 
their places, which they held for a few months, when the King dismissed them, 
amidst the all but universal joy of the country, men of all ranks and parties and 
sects joining in one feeling of disgust at the factious propensities in which the un- 
natural alliance was begotten-— and apprehending from it, as Mr. Wilberfo^c^' 
remarked, " a progeny stamped with the features of both parents--the vii^enoe 
of the one party and the corruption of the other." 



WlutI ui there tonr^veat mo» if iiidi a^octrine weie tolerated* frQm,eMe9cipg 
with the hon. memoer for Westmixister ixk opposition to Her Msgeaty'6 Govern- 
mant, and of dividing the ftpoils, by maJdng all questions upon which we differ 
open questions-— content to conduct the government of this country by depwt- ^ 
nients, inasmuch as we would be free ihmi the responsibility of legislation^ be- 
cause we could not command a majority. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Pitt and the slave* 
trade was anotho* happy example of the doctrine advocated by the right hon« 
gentleman. The same lustorian says of Mr. Pitt: — ** These are heavy charges ; 
but we fear the worst remains to be urged against the conduct of this eminent 
person. No man felt more strongly on the subject of the African slaves-trade 
than he. His ^)eeches against it were the finest of his noble orations. Yet did 
he continue, for eighteen years of his life, suffering any one of his coUeagueq^ 
nay, of his underlings in office, to vote against the question of abolition if they 
thought fit. His conduct on the slave-trade leaves a dark shade resting upon hia 
reputation — a shade which few would take to be the first of orators and greatest 
of Ministers." (Hear, hear.) The next instance (resumed the ri^ht hon. ba- 
ronet) was that of the Catholic question* of the evil of making which an open 
qiiesUon he had some experience. It was an evil, however, which might be laid 
at the door of all parties m the country. Mr. Fox had made it an open que8tion« 
So had Mr. Pitt> Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Canning. He did not cite these names 
with the view of placing a reproach upon any one party in the state ; but he, 
havinff had intimste experience of the consequences that arose from making the 
C^thouc question an open question, and he could say, that anything more c^cur 
lated to introduce discords and a]ienations,,80 as to inake it impossible vigorously 
to conduct the public affiurs, anything more calculated to mtroduce constant 
jealousies and discontent had never been devised, more pregnant with conse- 
quences, or more fatal to the efficiency of a Giovernment, than making the Ca^ 
tjudic question an open question. (Hear.) 

They had had in Ireland, as the representatives of their Government, a Lord^ 
lieutenant holding one set of opiniims, and a secretary holding another. Parties 
in that country rallied round either of these two officers, but because of that dtf« 
ferenoe of opinion which subsisted between them, the matter ended in the alien** 
ation of all. Public affiurs were completely paralyzed by those differences in 
the Government, and it was from his consciousness of the evils resulting from 
such a state of things, and not from the fear of physical resistance, that he had 
seen, the impossibility of carrying on the government of Ireland wiih that vigour 
which the curcumstances oi the country demanded while the Roman Catho^ 
emancipation remained an open question. (Hear, hear.) So far from facilitatiD^ 
the setUemeui of that great question, it was his firm belief that if it had not been 
made an open questicm, and if the members of the Cabinet opposed to it had 
withdrawn from the Government, it would with more ease have been settled by 
those who had originally proposed it. He would tell the right hon. gentleman 
CMr, Macaul^) who had expatiated last ni^ht on the merits of open questional 
that his (Sir R. Peel's) experience was ag;ainat such a course, ana reason had 
CMifirmed his experience and convinced mm that open questions were injurious 
to a Grovermnent and destructive to the honour of a country, as they tenided to 
destroy the integriW and political honesty of those men who were called to the 
administration of affairs. (Cheers^) 

The effect of making great constitutional questions open questions was, to 
drive every honest and upright man from the Government, while, on the other 
handt such a course invited every shablqr and corrupt man to office who would 
condescend to act with such colleagues, because he could on all important occar 
sions defend his conduct and his votes, by saving any particular subject was an 
open question with the Government of which oe was a member. (Loud cheers.) 
Open questicms I And was it on such a course of pdicy that the Giovemment 
had entered. Could the . right hon« gentleman (Mr. MacaulaY) act on the im* 
p<»rtant question ci the com laws with the First Lord of the Treasury 1 Could 
Le cordially support the Grovernment of Lord Melbourne, who had openly de* 
elared that the course which the right hon. gentleman wished to pursue in 
reference to that great question amounted to actual madness? (Cheers.) How, 
1^ would ask the right hon. gentleman, could he^ who contended for an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, who was an advocate for secret votiuf^ because he thought 
ther^ could, be 90 nrotection from undue influence and intimidation without the 
baUot— how could as^ who was ior reducing th» duration of Parliaments, and 
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^^itirS' "with UiB noble ksd - tbe?: Seeretarf fior the CdosieB^ itho had ti4d< iiis • 
9pnBUt|ie^tB. that jbe conei^ered the granting of thoae quesliclBs which t&e right/ 
ho^.) gfojtonan-cpnaidered as of the highest importance to* theweKaxe^ the* 
natipn. ais taoitaiBOunt to the commencement of a rerolution? (Loud- theers.)* 
7)i& noble l^d had told the people of Stroud— reaefvin^, however, aoine pointy 
the qvBslion of registration and other matters relating to the details of llie 
"ormAct, but of minor importance — reserving these points, the noble lord 
distiJiictly told his constituency, that changes such as those which were- 
a^^i^OfViiited by the right hon. gentleman were sufficient to form the baae of a new 
^forin Bill. *' Household suffrage/' said the noble lord, '* is not only daa- 
gecoup in itself, but it leads inevitably to the dissolution of society." 

,l I^rd J. RUSSELL here made some observation of dissent, as we understood^ 
but it.was not distinctly heard in the gallery. 

.. Sir R. PEEL continued-— Then, had they heard the speech which the hon. 
a^id learned gentleman, the member for Dublin, had that night made to the 
llQUse ? Had they heard the appeal which the hon. and learned gentleman had 
ipade to him (Sir R. Peel) ? Had they heard him say, that in his estimation any 
party refusing to the great body of the working classes admission to a share of 
power^ and denying them their right to the elective franchise, was unworthy of 

Eublic confidence ? Did the right hon. gentleman the member for Edinbuigh 
ear that statement ; did he agree in it ? or did he believe that, when he had 
drawn his line where, in his opinion, change ought to cease, he could stop agi** 
tation and prevent others from striving for still further changes ? (Loud cheers.) 
If he did, he knew little of human nature, for others would draw their lines 
much beyond that traced out by the right hon. ^ntleman, and would aa strongly 
contend tor Government advancing to the limits which they should lay down. 
<|iOud cheers.) If, however, the right hon. gentleman began to lay the fbimd»- 
tjLon of a new Reform BiU on the principles which he advocated, then he would 
t^ll him that he would stand alone in the Government. (Hear, hear.) Then* 
again* on the ballot, that great constitutional question which the right hon. gen- 
tleman considered so essential to the welfare and prosperity of the oountry , but 
which, according to the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies, must lead to 
household sufi&age, and provoke universal disgust throughout the naitioa — ^how, 
be would ask, could noble lords and right hon. gentlemen opposite meet in the 
Cabinet and discuss that most important subject? Could tney cordially agree 
on the mode of action to be adopted, or could they come to any satisfactory re- 
sult? (Cheers.) 

The right hon. gentleman the member for Edinburgh considered the conces- 
sion of that great constitutional question of the first importance, and the right 
hpix, gentleman had last night, in an elaborate speech, defended the sacred diity 
of agitation for the attainment of those changes which were deemed essential to 
the public welfare. No great measures, said the right hon. gentfeman, had ev^ 
been carried without agitation. Were the eulogiums wldch the right hon. gen- 
tleman had pronounced on agitation mere clap-traps to captivate the Radicals 
and secure tneir support for the Government? (Hear.) If the doctrine of the 
right hon. gentleman was good, if he was sincere in his belief that agitation vmM 
necessary for the accomplishment of his object, would he, as a member of the 
Cabinet, agitate for those objects, and endeavour to secure their attainment ? 
(Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman thought no great questions could be settled 
without agitation, and be would ask him whether he considered that his seat in 
the Cabinet prevented him from doing that which he had told the house was in 
his opinion a sacred duty ? (Cheers.) Was the right hon. gentleman to agitate 
for the accomplishment of the ballot, and the noble lord against it ? (Loud 
cheers.) Here was the first result of open questions— one member of the Cabinet 
agitating against the other. (Loud cheers.) Those who were hostile to great 
questions, and who refused to give effect to their hostility by agitation, were, 
according to the right hon. gentleman, guiltv of a breach of du^, while those 
who were favourable to those questions, on the other hand» were equaUy bound' 
to. agitate against them. r i. • 

The ballot question could not be carried unless the right hon. gentleman* and 
those ijrho thought with him, tried to give effect to their opimons- by agitituig 
for,]tl)e.^cGQmpTi8hpient<Qf their ol^eet. If the right hon.gentIbtnanatteahBdf.< 
th^ UQportaoce tq ib^. bt^Uot which he had stated,^ and il. be icsbuU^BlMu 
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agtbldf^' die billyh tnenmofo 4i]<»8«a(AM; did he tli4nk tbnth^'^^s 

eadi^t^d«^ a Minkter from the ftilfilttient of > his daty ? (H^kr, hear.) ' AM 
wlieiH alter tlvv Cabinet had deliberated on Hiat important subject, and ^en 
thtfy Iralked down Dewain^Hitreet, were they then to sepanxte, anfd each'te com^ 
odeneeth^ip different agitations, some for, some against, the measure, and' thtiQ 
eiMbit to tlie public the intimitate cordiality and union of the Cabins? (Cheers 
sadH biuf^bter.) But the right hon. gentleman had openly avowed that thei^ 
i^eore his principles. He had told his constituents, and he had avowed his 
sentiments from the proud keep of Windsor (laughter), in order to assure hiii 
cfRMtiftuents that bespoke from high places and from high authority — ^he had told 
the people of Edinburgh that they knew the sentiments which he held when 
out of office, and he assured them that his opinions were still unchanged, tmd 
h^ had added tl^^t he had accepted office from the persuasion that the power which 
he would acquire would enable him the better to give effect to his opinionel, 
(Hear.) When the people of Edinburgh received that assurance, they said — 
'* The right hon. gentleman is still unchanged, and is still ready to contend for 
the ballot. We have received from the palace the comfortable assurance that 
all the eff^ts of our representatives will be directed to the attainment of that 
object." And what answer would the right hon. gentleman give when his con- 
stituents demanded an account of his conduct ? They would not be satisfied 
witiii the answer that the right hon. gentleman had given that house — they would 
ntot be &a;tisfied with the statement — ** True, I promised to effect those objects, 
but I gave no pledge. I promised a steady adherence to those principles which 
I advocated when out of office, and I told you that I accepted office in order the 
better to give eikct to my opinions, but of pledges I gave you none." (Loud 
cheers.) To that the people of Edinburgh might reply — ** We have your de- 
claration,- we believed your promises, and we returned you to Parliament because 
we saw you panting for distinction, and because you told us you would adhere 
w^en in office to the principles which you professed when out of office, and do 
everyt2iing in your power to give them effect." When the right hon. gentleman 
told fais'OonBtituents that he had given no pledges, and that tnis great constitu- 
tronal quBsdon of the ballot was an open question with the Government, what 
would the peoj^e of Edinburgh say ? Would they not reproach the right hon. 
gentleman for imving deceived and disappointed them ? If they were too classical 
to venture to reply in plain prose, might they not borrow an answer from Dido ? 
Might they not say — 

•* Nusquam tuta fides?" (Hear, hear.) 
and might they not contmue the quotation — 

M Ejectum litore, egentem 

Excepi, et regni demons, in parte locavi ?" 
" Here you are in office, and will you forget the pledges which you have given 
ubP Is there to be olbpring of our mutual loves— is there to be no small bill 
stamped with the ima^e of our paternity, and yielding some benefit to us ? 
What, you can coquet with us, you can enter the cave, and what is your answer 
ta our requests?" 

** Non haec in faedera veni," (Laughter and cheers.) 
Shall there be no ballot bill ? 

** — Si quismihi parvulus auld 
Luderet ifineas, qui te tantum ore referret ; 
Non equidem omnino capta aut deserta viderer '* 

(Hear, hear.) 
I£the right hon. gentleman made some advances to redeem his pledges, his con- 
stituents might be satisfied, but when there was to be no ballot, no quadrannual 
b% no 10^. household franchise, no pledge of their mutual love, because the 
right hon. gentleman had entered a Cabinet where these were to be open Ques- 
tions; the people of Edinbiirgh would think 'that he had deserted his nlignted 
faith, and m his (Sir R. Peel s) opinion, they would condemn his conduct and 
wiididraw dieir support on the first opportunity. (Loud cheers.) Let him now 
turato the letter of the noble lord opposite to his constituents. The noble lord 
had stated his opinions on those very questions which the ri^ht hon. gentleman 
cdnsidered so essential. He had told his constituents that it was for them to 
coonsider; and for tiiem to ponder on, the dangers which the agitation of those 
qitestionft would ^pnxluce^ and on the means by which they would be averted ; 
aiU^hdiadded, "thttt hevajt persuaded tliat they wou)d not think of lifting the 
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ipK^orsoCiba moniM^wliile ibisfWKw a irt^em Utek m the horizon^ Th9 
dfufigev to which the noblo lord almded waa that which in hia opiniim wouJii 
result from disturbing the Reform Act, and yet thenohle lord had invited to bia 
aid m ahle-bodied seaman, who whiatled at the danger^ aad proposed tq heave 
up the anchors without delay. (Cheers and laughter») The nol^e lord could 
hold the anchors, and the nght hon. gentleman could never move them up« 
They could never sail to their destination) hut they would drag on hy an kpp«arK 
feet holding, and, without holding securely hy the anchors, they would drift ob 
till they became a total wreck on the muddy, dirty shoal of progressive refornti 
(Tremendous cheering.) 

So much for open questions. He now came to consider the acts of the G(h 
vemment, and in the first place, he would look at the state of the revenue. 
There had of late been a ^eat excess of expenditure over revenue. Every 
quarter produced a greater increase in the expenditure an4 a decrease in the 
revenue. On the 5th of January, 1839, the actual expenditure exceeded the ac- 
tual revenue by the sum of 345,000^., on the 5th of April by 430,000/., on the 5th 
of July by 518,000/., md on the 10th of October 803.000/. Since the (^vem- 
ment had administered the affairs of the country they had greatly increased the 
debt of the nation, and in the course of three years there had been a deficiency 
of 3,500,000/., and yet with such a state of thmgs they had, for the sake of a 
little popularity, consented to sacrifice the revenues of the Post-office* (Hear, 
hear). He had a right to speak with some authority on this suljQect. Suppose 
he had acted in regard to the malt-tax as Ministers had done with respect to the 
Post-ofiSce. He had been in far greater difficulties than the present Government, 
and greater demands were made for the repeal of the malt- tax than for the 
repeal of the postage. His difficulty had been in constituting the GovernmAnti 
and on that occasion he had asked for the aid of luord Chandoa. That noble lord 
would have consented to his proposal if he had agreed to repeal the malt-<tax« of 
to make it an open question. He told him, however, that he would not consent 
to do so ; and what was the consequence ? When his hon. friends saw his deter- 
mination they had consented to support him, and the house had given him thiU 
decree of confidence which enabled him to proceed. He had carried his oppo- 
sition to the repeal of the malt-tax by a large majerity-*-350 to 192» 

Had the Government acted on the same principle, and told the house that the 
reduction of the postage was a step which could not be taken without danger to 
the revenue, they would hav^ received similar support from the house, and they 
would not then have placed the country in that state of danger in which it now 
was from a growing aeficiency of incoBoe. They were, therefore, responsible for 
the results of that measurCii which, for the sake of a little popularity, they had so 
rashly adopted. He held them to be responsible^ inasmuch as, agamst their own 
Q])inion, they had sent down to the committee to propose it. They had never 
tried their strength upon this question in Parliament ; they had never expos^ 
it to the weight of a Parliamentary discussion. They had abandoned the tax 
from the very same principle to which he had before adverted — ^to conciliate 
poj>ular support upon a temporary occasion. (Hear, hear.) And this, while 
their establishments were increasing, while their debt was increasing. (Hear.) 
What were the proposals and promises of retrenchment which they had made ? 
How had they roused the public indignation against his (Sir R. Peel's) Govern- 
ment, and that of the Duke of Wellington, upon this very ground of retrench- 
ment and economy ! How often had they said, that the true principle for a 
Government to proceed upon was that of a reduction of establishments I How 
infinitely better would a reform Parliament secure respect fox the Government, 
and peace and tranquillity both at home and abroad, with greatly reduced estar 
blishments ! (Hear.) But, let them look to the present state of things* He did 
not say that their establishments were too large. But let Uiem turn their eyes 
upon Europe ; and, though this country was now ostensibly at peace> 1/et them 
look to the enormous establishments which they were forced to keep upk, maior 
taining no fewer than 10 or 12 sail of the line in the Medi^rranean,^ and cpiv 
stantly proposing an increase of their establishments ; and then let them p^ 
member the boasts which they had so constantly made of all the marvels tb^j 
would effect in the way of reducing establishments. (HearO .. , . 

In 1835, the expenditure of the army, navy, and ordinance ftstahlishmen;Mi»,iBr^. 
IMOO^OOO/. In \H36 it was 11,900,000/. In 1837 it vf^ 12,194»0O0/, la V^ 
it wa9^. 19,681,000/. In 18319 it was l3«565^00/« (Qaav, h«Vi^) S^am 1^^ 



when thdy took the ftAninittratioii of pubUe ctflhira into their own hands-M^hwi 
they promised so emphatioally to promote peace and concord throughout thd 
coontiy by a " progressive reform,*' and declared that the name of Bngland would 
he so respected throughout Europe that universal peace could be maintained 
without large e8tablifihment»*-^neea he ask whether they had fulfilled those expeo* 
tations ? (Loud cheers.) They had increased the military establishments of the 
country, as he believed, unnecessarily ; he threw no odium upon them for that 
increase. But there stood the fact, that they had increased the military establish'^ 
mentsof this country from 183i», when they were 11,401,000/., to the present 
period, when they were 13,665,000/. Yet all this occurred during a time of peaoe. 
(Hear, hear.) What had they done towards the reduction of the debt ? Did they 
look forward to (he possibility of a war, with its necessarily increased expenditure ? 
On whichever side they looked, what had they done towards laying the founda- 
tion of that redaction of which they had talked so much I Had they rid the 
country of any part of its incumbrances. They had blamed the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and his right hon. friend the member for the University of Cambridge, for 
extravagance in the administration of the finances of the country. And what had 
they done to merit that imputation ? They reduced the public debt during 
the three years before reform was passed, by a capital of 2 0,000,000/. and by a 
charge of 1,000,000/. per annum, (Hear.) 

This was the work of a Conservative Government, in an unreformed Parliament 
— of that Gk)vemment which they had charged with keeping up an unnecessarily 
expensive and unduly enlarged establishment for the purpose of patronage and 
corruption* (Loud cheers.) Upon the 5th of January, 1 831, there were more important 
matters than mere party discussions. The public debtof the'country was 783,000,000/., 
including both funded and unfunded. The amount of charge for the funded debt, 
together with the interest upon Exchequer-bills, was 28,349,000/. They had had the 
administration of the finances of the country. Had they reduced the debt ? What 
progress had they made ? A positive increase of the funded debt, and that during 
a time of peace. On the 5th of January, 1839, it amounted to more than in 1831. 
(Hear, hear.) The charge for the public debt on the 5th of January, 1831, was 
28,349,000/,, and what advance had they made towards an alleviation of the 
public burdens ? They had increased the public charge of the debt by 1,000,000/. 
sterling. It was now 29,300,000/., while his (Sir R. Peel's) Government had 
reduced the capital ia three years by 26,000,000/., and the annual charge by 
1,000,000/. (Loud and continued cheering.) In seven years Her Majesty's 
existing Government had increased the capital of the debt, and added 1,000,000/, 
to its annual charge. During all that period they had been making ** progressive 
reforms,*' and establishing peace. (Ironical cheers and laughter.) He begged 
pardon of the house for entering into this general question ; but he well knew 
that if he did not do so, thev would say that he was not prepared to assign special 
grounds* (Hear, hear.) They had made this complaint on the first nij^ht of the 
debate, and he (Sir R. Feel) was trying to show, in the state of the finances and 
of the public mind of the country, that there were substantial grounds — comparing 
their conduct with that of other Govemments-^for coming to the vote to which it 
was proposed that night tp come. 

He looked lo the internal state of the country — to the progress of Chartism ; 
would they account for the causes of this great moral phenomenon ? Lord Grey 
boasted in 1834 that his measures had been attended with complete success, 
and that the political unions were suppressed. From what causes did the present 
prevailing insubordinationt disgust, and discontent arise? His firm belief was, 
that it was from the prevalence of those same principles which had led them to 
sacrifice the Post*o£fice revenue (loud cheers), and which, by their constant re- 
currence, had alienated from them the support of so many of their adherents. 
Let them look to the prevalence of the (3hartist associations. How had the 
growth of that body been promoted? Because there had not been sufficient 
piromptitude shown in denouncing their principles. (Hear, hear.) The moment 
they appointed a Chartist delegate, or an advocate of Chartist principles, to the 
important fimctiona of a magistrate, they tended to delude the public mind. 
(Cheers.) It was no excuse to say that a Radical corporation recommended the 
man* (Renewed cheermg.) It was no excuse to. say that he had acted unim- 
peaohaWy after his appointment in the maintenance of the public peace. Their 
setting of such a m%n in the post of a magistrate, and investing him with the 
authority and powers of a outgistratet did more to encourage the party with whom 
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1|^. was .prei^k>iii9ly eomieoied^ 41itfn $jaf ^bther xtfit ruMblrt thejrcnoM^ ^pmaMffp^i^ 
Ifonn*^ (Ix)ad cheersO They were ftViandonhigtlw^dtityofiacGo^enlaefiti^wm^^ 
i)jeces$axily .was a duty of eontrol. it was not their idnty to ':8CBktlo«oiic&iiiile.tl«i 
violators of the law. (Hear, hear.) He did not ask them to paa^'ngeroda^iyxii^ 
^<-to 3U9pend the Habeaa Corpus Act. He had every eoafidenee ki the I6|^e(^ 
Itnd good sense of the people of this country. ' ■ i . .♦ c j! >i«rr 

But those who undertook the task of government must shew a deternadhatliMi 
to vindicate the law ; and above ali, they must not eountenance a^itatlom 'AImV^ 
all, they should not admit into their Cabinet one who thought it «'dtify to-e^^l 
and hold out encouragement to agitation. (Great cheering.) When ftgitatibtt 
was once set on foot, how were those who were subjected to its openrtion tx>'kno># 
where was it to end ? (Hear, hear.) ** Oh," said the hon. and learned fiieml^ 
for Dublin, "lam for moral agitation!" (Laughter.) But he also said;*'! 
here solemnly pledge myself from this moment 1o devote myself to the repe^al for 
the remainder of my life ; and that struggle shall terminate either in my death <3fr 
in success !** (Hear, hear.) What was the inevitable tendency of language hk^ 
this addressed to an ignorant and excited multitude? After combining them to 
resist the law, how vain was it to expect, by the use of a little moderate explana- 
tion, 1o prevent them from indulging in mischievous violence, and becoming blin^ 
instruments hurried on to their own destruction. (Cheers.) What right had 
hon. gentlemen opposite to complain of Oastler ? (Hear, hear.) He (Sir R. Peel^ 
sanctioned no such agitation. But they could not limit agitation to those ques- 
tions, the success of which was suited to their own peculiar views. (Loud t;heera;> 
They could not have the agitation merely on their own side. (Renewed ^heeiu 
ing.) This and that other person would tell them that they attached the sainie 
importance to the questions of which they were the advocates as others dtd^tv 
them ; and Oastler would vindicate his dangerous and, he (Sir R. Peel) though!,' 
wicked agitation, by exactly the same course which its abettors in that- houM 
adopted for its defence. (Cheers.) If there was danger in Oastler's agita^Of!,- 
there was the same in theirs. • -»•> i: 

They exclaimed against his agitation upon the subject of the Poor Laws. But 
probably he thought the Poor Law a greater evil than they thought the ballot; 
(Hear, hear.) How could a Cabinet Minster (cheers) who advocated the prffioi- 
pies of agitation, involve Oastler in the consequences of that agitation because^ he 
inflamed the passions of the deluded multitude, and because this might lead- lb 
violence ? (Hear.) He would take the case of the Socialists. Were they awafe 
of their extensive existence— of their powerful combination ? (Hear, hear.)^of 
the nature of their peculiar opinions? The debate had been commenced by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin asking the Noble Secretary for Ireland 
whether the Socialists had extended their body to Ireland ? This was with a view- 
to show that the faith and loyalty of the Irish people were such that the very first 
attempt to introduce Socialism into that country was at once indignantly repdledL' 
And the question, with the reply of the noble lord in the negative, extraettd'a 
cheer. Were the people of England entitled to the same compliment? Tfae^ 
institution had taken deep root, and spread widely throughout the land. Wi^ 
the house aware of the doctrines professed by the advocates of Socia}i8m?*^-of 
who were the two chief officers of that society, which professed to consider 
amongst the greatest curses of our social institutions the existence of prrvttfce 
rights of property and of the marriage ceremony? (Hear.) The mairiagie tie 
was in precise terms denounced as an unsocial institution. (Hear.) Let him- 
ask whether a system of this character had been satisfactorily discouraged? He 
did not want them to prosecute Mr. Owen, but he wished to see his system dis- 
countenanced ; and he asked of them this, at least, — that the Prime Minister ef 
England should not present him to a maiden Queen. (Loud and contmaed 
cheering.) 

If thev had begun that debate by claiming credit— a credit which he willingly, 
accorded to the people of Ireland — for spurning and excluding their misdueTow 
and wicked doctrines, — if that simple-minded and ignorant people were entitScii 
to credit for their instant and indignant rejection ^ such shameful- doetrU iej B^ - 
what did they think of the Prime Minister presenting at the>QueeB% (^ua^iln^ 
pre$id<.>nt and chief patron of*. the institution? (Hear, hearj And neir>wi(im 
respect to the vice-president. This was a Mr. Pare, of Birmingham. « Iie((tt»i 
RsPeelXfiound that, in the course of 1839, this Mr. Pare suggeat«d the ,ft6]^n^ky[ 
of; presenting an .addrtsa fcomthe congress of the SoeiatistB-.towthq Mitiiiuilw 
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^oi|VArttoiiiilttitnttBi||f alB&tti^ addr^si wan flooo(rcH>n^ly't»feis^Tit^i 

jllidFMessfftiO'Goohor and.Bronterve 0*Brieii eomplinented the body of Soeittl^ 
iflrls,')M)d agveedupan takhig the address ifilo cotiMderationaftcr the diM^trasiott 
9i/lhe.biimQe8» which was then before the convention. Next to Mr. Owen, thi^ 
MY* P-trt waa tke Hfe and fioid of the society. Now, wookl the house believe that 
this man held an office under the Goverament ? (Hear, hear.) And what- was 
thia.ofliee? H^^««r of marriages at Birmingham ! (Loud cries of** Hear I '*) 
It Appeaved to him (Sir H. Peel) to be a gross and gratuitous insult, to all the 
fi^males of Birmingham, to place this particular office in the hands of a man who 
was so closely identified with an immoral and anti-Christian society, and who 
Wld the marriage ceremony to be an nnnatural tie. (Hear, hear.) The very 
office kn which he kept his register of births and marriages was the same place 
where the meetings of the Socialists were held. Mr. Pare had found it neces- 
sary to resign his office of vice-president ; but he said that his best wishes were 
bound up with the interests of the society, and that he would do his utmost to 
propagate its doctrines. Birmingham was not under the operation of the New 
Poor Law ; so that the appointment of this man was necessarily the direct act 
of the Government. So it must at least have been, if he (Sir R, Peel) had read 
the act aright. 

i With regard to the presentation of Mr. Owen at Court, he admitted that this 
Vi^ht have occurred through negligence or incuria ; but the appointment of 
this other individual to a post of considerable public responsibility was a very 
different matter ; and if Her Majesty*s Government said that they did it throngh 
mere pegltgence, then he held them to be only one degree less culpable, in the 
«IM(ing state of the country, than if they had appointed him with a full know- 
ledge of his pernicious principles. (Loud cheers.) . It was because he believed 
thatj in many instances, they had exercised their authority, not to suppress, but to 
eaoourage thie evil*disposed, that he would be compelled to record his vote against 
tjbem* Again, he might ask, what was the state of this country with regard to the 
means of internal defence ? He might ask what was the state of the law affect- 
ing, the militia? He might ask, on what ground could they vindicate the reduction 
of theyedmapry ? (Hear, hear.) They might say that the, yeomanry was a bad 
force for coming in contact with the people. Yet they had been compelled to re- 
softto their aid at Newport, at Nottingham, and elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) 
They talked of organizing a rural police. Would it not have been better to have 
retained the effective yeomanry force, not for the purpose of collision, but to be- 
applied to the defence of life and property, until some better substitute could be 
pjsovided ? He would not, particularly as the noble lord (Palmerston) was not in 
21 situation to hear him, enter at present into the question of the foreign policy of 
the country. (Roars of laughter, which awoke Lord Palmerston, and afterwardflf 
itioreased by the perfect unconsciousness betrayed by his lordship that he was 
tj^ obfect of it) For he knew that, even at a late hour, he still must answer the 
qu<»tions which had been put to him respecting the policy which he would pur- 
awe In ease he were called into office. (Loud cheers.) 

yHe was glad to hear the impatience with which hon. gentlemen were expecting 
hi» answers ta those questions, and he interpreted it into a promise that they 
wetild continue to him for some time longer their kind indulgence. But, in order 
tiuithe might not too long detain the house, he would only enter so far into the 
cpiestion of iforeign policy as to guard himself against the supposition, that, by his 
siisnce, he acquiesced in the foreign policy of the present Government. There 
W)^, however, one point in it to which he must advert, not so much for the pur« 

SMC of casting blame upon any party as for the purpose of giving expression to 
e ofWB deep and unfeigned anxiety upon it. He was extremely sorry to see the 
ujDttay state of our relations, at this moment, with one of our most powerful 
neighbours— he meant France. (Hear.) On the maintenance of our union and 
apance with France, he firmly'believed that the general tranquillity of Europe 
depended* (Hear, hear*) Although there were at present peace and amicable 
retetions between the two countries, he never recollected in the course of his 
ei^KOBDce so many symptoms of growing hate and hostihty in the body of the 
Prdaofai people to the nation of England. He deeply regretted it; for, on the 
miintenanoe of a good understanding with France, consistently with the main- 
teoiAliedfof 'onr*own honour, and with the exaction of due attention to our 
jui^rightf, the peace and hest interests of the whole universo depended. Ite^ 
wfaulollKMrprtoctidd«t«ooe'togive an ai^wer to thO'qu^rtionci whitbhitdlieen 
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pict to him 80 poMMy m ta^thtt poliqr ^tferfah ke YiouMjmniie» ir:wifl«l1i>MlM» 
on ssdifr of the gtefttetft qo^itong whi^ lf«i« thin agitttintf the mittd Of Otis 
great kangdoft. Though he was muoh flattered bf the braigi-tiphieid ttettmii* 
which the h{(ht hon. gentleman opposite had drawn up o€ his public eoiduot«*he 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would excuse him il he returned him hie sinceM 
tbanke that at a time when the pressure was upon him (Mr. Maeaulay) to deftlld 
himself^ he had thought fit to entertain the houee with the life and adi^entures of 
Sir Robert Peel (Great laughter.) 

During the whole course of this debate the chief taunt thrown On hie (9f# 
R. Peel's) side Of the house was this, that whatever disunion there might he 
in the opposite ranks, there was still great disunion in his own»< and that it 
would be impossible for him (Sir R. Peel) to conduct the Government for a 
iwmth without producing among his partisans so muoh dissatisfaction, and he be« 
lieved the right hon. gentleman said so muoh disgust, that he must inevitably faili 
It has been said (continued Sir R. Peel) that I am afraid of declaring the prinei- 
pies on which I would conduct my Government, lest I should offend my present 
supporters, and convince them of the impolicy of aiding in my restoration. NoW| 
whatever may be the consequences of my declaring the principles of my publle 
policy, I would leather incur them all than conciliate the support of a single mem- 
ber by withholdmg my honest opinions, and by pretending acquiescence in senti- 
ments which I do not entertain. (Immense cheering on both sides of the house.) 
The first question which has been asked of me is, *' What will you do with the 
question of privilege ?" Twice, thrice, has that question been formally put to me. 
Hon. gentlemen say to me. '* We will take the most recent question that has 
aii^tated the house, the question of privilege, and will ask you how you will deal 
with it if you are in office ? Will you endeavour, by your own supporters, to give 
efftfct to your own principles ? My first answer to this question is, that I htn^ 
already succeeded in forming the elements of a Cabinet* which, on the question 
of privilege, was united^ Lord Stanley, Sir J. Graham, Mr. G^ulbum, Sir 
H» Hardinge, all took the same view of the question of privilege as 1 have taken | 
and, as they were likely to be members of my future Cabinet, as I proposed them 
as members of my last, I think I have said sufficient to show that I shall have no 
difficulty in forming an united Cabinet on the question of privilege so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned. 

But iiere. Sir, let me let you into one secret. Until I heard the speech of the 
right hon. baronet oppo§ite I was taught to believe that the question of privilege 
was not a party question (Great cheering.)* It has been found convenient in 
this del)ate to taunt me with my difficulties on the question of privilege. Sup- 
pose that I were reduced to the condition which you .describe, in what res|iect 
vrould my position differ from yours ? Did you. Ministers, carry your views into 
effect by the aid of your usual .supporters ? (Cheers from the Opposition.) Bt* 
fore it was found convenient, for the purposes of this debate, to taunt me with 
my difficulties about privilege, did I receive a distinct admission from vour leader, 
the noble lord opposite, that he was muoh indebted to me for the aid I tendered 
him ? How, then, would my position be more hampered than yours is now ? 
(Cheers.) The noble lord opposite thanked me, not so much for my support as 
for not making the question of privilege, as I might have made it^ a party quean 
tion, and for leaving it to be judged on its own merits, without imposing any odfi- 
trol on those who usually support me. This, however, I now rejoice to hear, that 
you, the Ministry, have made the privilege question a Cabinet question, (Great 
cheering from the Opposition.) I know that if J had been Minister I sbotdd have 
felt forced to make it so< You hafe called on me, in case I take upon myself the 
functions of the Executive Government, to rescue the House of Commons and the 
courts of law by some specific plan from the danger to which they are now eit'' 
posed. You would not have thought of making that call upon me unless you hUA 
yourselves first made it a Cabinet question (hear) ; and if you had made it a Ca- 
binet question I think that I see a solution of all the difficulties in which we anr<! 
now placed; for, if this be not, like so many of your other questions, art open 
question, and if it is one on which you are determined to act with concord, it If^ill 
be of great importance that you should state to us what the opinion of the Ldrd 
GhlMieellor, the first judge in the land, is respecting it. (Hear, hear.> 
• Wishing, as I do, to co-operate with you on the question of privilege, I ikMI^] 
¥eMture to suggest to you the course which wiO be wiseM fot yOu to fmHIW, *^1 
think that there might he danger if we w«re driven to the ne^iliiltf df Ii^gii^Kttoi^ 



iahnmilng fWnod thb hoittQ lo tke Houm oC Loid^* dcdnraUiy. bfll m to the 
MtteQt of our privileges; but I think thftt if the Lord Chaneellor would oome 
fQ|-«ii^i4 wiU) ftll the avithority of his station, after siieh oommunications with the 
leading peers as would remove all grounds of our jealousy, and would say that, 
in cetusideration of the difBeulties of our position, which required some sub- 
mission x>n our part whioh we oould not voluntarily make, " I, as Lord Chaneellor, 
knowing that the Commons dislike to make an application to your lordships, 
submit to your lordships a bill declaratory of their privileges ;" and then, if their 
lordships would send such declaratory bill from their house down to the Gom- 
notonsi the whole difficulty would be solved, and I should be delighted to hear 
thati on this question at least, you had an undivided Cabinet. (Loud cries of 
*' Hear, hear.**) The next question that was asked me was not a question, but 
rather an aoeusation founded on the agitation of the poor laws. When I and 
the leaders of the Conservative party were acquitted of the charge of sgitating 
on that question, still the noble lord had expressed his regret that we had only 
abstained from not encouraging that agitation in its earliest stages. Now, on 
the poor law, I unhesitatingly avow that I gave you my cordial support. (Loud 
cries of ** Hear.") 

So far was I from obstructing you in that useful and beneficial measure 
(cheers from the Ministerial benches) that 1 tell you, unless I had taken the 
same course on the question of the poor law as I did on the question of 
privilege, you would not have had any, no not the remotest chance of 
success* (cheers.) The accusation made against me is that, after supporting 
the Poor Law Bill here, I have taken no opportunity of declaring my opinion 
upon it since, and that 1 profited by my silence upon it at the last general 
election. To that accusation I give now, and for ever, the flattest contradiction 
(4&heers), and I will prove to you that my contradiction is incapable of refutation, 
(cheers.) In the year 1837, at the commencement of the agitation on the poor 
laws, I was taunted on the hustings, before my constituents, with having sup* 

Eorted the poor law. Did I then say that I was not responsible for that measure^ 
eciiuse I was not in office? Did ] meet the charge with any equivocation? 
Did I countenance by my silence the opposition then given to the bill? Not 
I will tell yau the course I pursued, and. will ask you whether any course 
could be more effectual than that which I took to mark my opinions as to 
the liew poor law, and as to the share which I had taken in its support. 
(Cheers.) My election at Tamworth was one of the earliest elections that 
took place. 1 was addressing my constituents in the streets. I was saying that, 
without the aid my Conservative friends had rendered, .the institutions of the 
country would have been overwhelmed with danger by the Radical friends and 
supporters of the present Ministers. Some one here called out to me, " Did 
you not support the New Poor Law ?** What was my answer ? I will read it to 
you: — "There is no question of public concern from which I wish to shrink; 
and I tell you frankly that I supported the Poor Law Bill; and further than 
that, I admit that my opinion of its leading enactments and provisions is not 
changed. (Hear, hear, from Captain Townsend's party.) 

I Old not support it for the purpose of making a reduction in the amount of the 
rates, which, in my opinion, is one of the smallest parts of the advantage derived 
from the measure ; but because I saw the moral and social condition of the poor 
gradually lowered by the operation of the old poor law ; and .1 wanted by an im- 
proved system to elevate their character and improve their comforts. I wanted to 
see them raised from the dependent situation of supporting their families by alms 
derived fiom the workhouse to a respectable station, earning their livelihood by their 
own exertions. (Hear.) These are the grounds on which I supported the bill. 
I did it out of real friendship tor the poor; being convinced that it would secure 
their permanent interest and improve their condition* If, however, any of its 
enactments are harsh, I would have them revised and altered. I will not try to 
tlirow odium on others by declaring myself hostile to what I have supported* 
('* Hear, hear," and bravo.) I believe the ultimate operation of that bill will be to 
raise the chaiacter and elevate the position of the poor in the social scale. 0\h 
jectionable enactments I shall be glad to reconsider, and make any regulation to 
secure the comfort and welfare of the poor." (Hear, hear.) Did I, in using this 
language, shrink from taking my fair share of the responsibiUty of that bill ? I 
have seen almost daily in the newspapers accusations directed against me oa the 
ground that I wished to benefit by the agitation against the New Poor Law. I 
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fa^ye hiUierto t«keik*Bo notiM of auch ehamsr* So vat§$A, tbey wom b o n t oH i Uf 
notice ; tut this is the place where, if Bia&, I can wjiy to and silenee them lor 
ever, and I say now Uiat the charge that I took no step to disooiaitenanoe thai 
agitation is perfectly unfounded. 

By the opinions I expessed before my constituents I am not unwilling to abide* 
I believe that the leading enactments to that bill are wise (hear, hear), and that 
to retrace our steps, and to return to the old order of things under the old law* 
would be contrary to every dictate of prudence and humanity. (Great cheering.) 
With respect to the Reform Act, I have so often expressed my opinion thai it is 
not necessary for me to say anything now. By those opinions I mean to abide* 
I believe the evils which would accrue from attempting to unsettle that great 
(question would be far greater than any advantage which the country might de« 
rive from it. Now thtt you have destroyed the old system of boroughs and of 
voting, is it inconsistent that he who opposed that destruction should become* 
now that the destruction is complete, the advocate of the new system? I have 
an additional reason for defending the Reform Act, because I see constant efforts 
made by gentlemen opposite to unsettle the Reform Act — ^not, indeed, to amend 
its detaits, but to introduce more democratic elements into its enactments (hear, 
hear) ; and I feel that I am offering the greatest obstruction to what hon. gentle- 
men call progressive reform, but what I denominate democratic change, by ad- 
hering not to every line and detail of the Reform Act, but by strenuously resist* 
ing those gentlemen on the ballot, on the extension of the suffrage, on quadri- 
ennial Parliaments — in a word, on everything which trenches on the main prin- 
ciples of the Reform Act. (Cheers.) 

In this moving panorama of politics I behold a picture of Devonport and a 
vision of corn laws before me, and I see the right hon. gentleman, the Judge- 
Advocate, coming down to the house, with premeditation loaded with scraps from 
Devonport newspapers and extracts from the speeches of my relative Mr. Daw- 
son, all collected to prove that mj opinions on the com laws have recently under* 
gone some great change. The right hon. gentleman told you that heretofore the 
speeches of Mr. Dawson have been precursors of changes of opinion on my paif » 
and inferred, as he thought very logically, that they were to be so agam. Now, 
I tell the right hon. gentleman that I never have had recourse, and that I never 
will have recourse, to the miserable art of putting out feelers to ascertain indirect* 
ly the state of public feeling. I tell him further, that, strange as it may appear 
to him, the fact is that though I certainly wrote to Mr. Dawson whilst lie was at 
Devonport, I not only never authorized nim to say on my part anything about a 
change in the com laws or to mention one word upon the com laws, but never 
even received from him an intimation of his opinions thereupon (hear, hear) ; 
and I assure the right hon. gentleman that, when he changed his opinions on 
the subject of the ballot in deference to his constituents at Devonport, I never in« 
ferred that, because he was a relation, and bore the name of Earl Grey and lord 
Hbwick, those distinguished individuals had also changed their opinions on the 
same subject.' (Cheers.) 

I give the right hon. gentleman the credit of being allowed by his relatives to 
exercise his own judgment independently, and I trust that he will give the same 
credit to mine. He taunts Mr. Dawson with having changed his opinion on the 
com laws for the purpose of securing his election. That may or may not have 
been a necessary ingredient, in the conduct of his election, on the part of Mr. 
Dawson ; but it appears to me that the change which the right hon. gentleman s 
opinions have undergone on the subject of the ballot seems to have been made more 
from a view to election purposes than from any conviction on his mind that the 
vote by ballot would be either wise or benefteisU. (Hear, hear.) Says the right 
hon. gentleman, *' I never dreamt of supporting the ballot ; but when my constitu- 
ents came to me, and asked how they were to be protected from coercion and inti- 
midation except by the ballot, I felt unable to give them any satiNfactory answer, 
and, therefore, I t)ecame a convert to the ballot.*' (Hear, hear.) Now really 
from this statement it appeared as if the conviction of the right hon. gentleman 
had been formed with a view to electioneering interests ; but, be that as it may, 
with respect to my views on the corn laws and to the great question of Catholic 
Emancipation passed in 1829, 1 have onl^ to assure him that Mr. Dawson was 
never instructed by me to express any opinion, on his part or on mine, with a view 
of ascertaining wnether there was any change of feeling going on in the public 
mind. (Hear, hear.) I never resorted on any occasion to sucii low arts, t am 
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AnotHi^r person to express mjrViewi ; and, tberefort, I request the right hon, gcrt- 
Mttan oppositie,'when Mr. Dawson next expresses his opinions, to in^ that I leave 
him, as his relation, at full liberty to exercise his independent Judgment without 
endkttvotirin^ to exercise aiiy censorship' oyer him. (Hear.) 
•'flie light hon. gentleman says with truth that there were communications goin^ 
on lietween me and Mr. Dawson during that election, and that it would be strange 
If I did -not inform him of the intention to bring forward the motion we are now 
Ms^u^iilkg.' 1 beg to assure the right hon. gentleman that I knew nothing at 
that Isnte about this motion, as I was out of town, and not in communication with 
niy political supporters. The right hon .^baronet then proceeded to observe that 
he was svre that the right hon. gentleman would believe him when he declared 
«pon his honour that such was the fact; but, to convince the world that he did 
not employ others to express and support his sentiments, he would now read a 
doeitment which would place that fact before the public beyond the possibility of 
a doUbt. ¥^hen he saw the inference which had been drawn from what had been 
said by Mr. Dawson in his speech, and considering the connexion which existed 
between them, he wrote to him distinctly to declare that the opinions contained in 
that speech had no reference to him, and as a proof of the fact he would read the 
letter which he received in reply. [The right hon. baronet here read Mr. Daw- 
son's answer, in which that gentleman expressed his surprise at the inferences 
witl» respect to the corn laws which had been drawn from his speech by the Lon- 
don pvess^' and stating distinctly that the views he put forward at Devonport were 
solely his own.] Did this procure conviction that ne (Sir R. Peel) had no part 
in wbat had taken place in Devonport to which the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site had said he attached so much interest — 
• Sir G. GREY was understood to deny the use of the word immense. 

Sir R. PEEL. — ^The newspapers so stated it, and he therefore felt it absolutely 
BMessary to make this statement. He would, if necessary, reconsider the details 
of ike oom law, but he never would resort to so low a device as that which had 
hem httputed to him with respect to them. (Cheers.) He perhaps should be 
tawfited if he made no declaration as to his views of the corn laws. This, then, 
h9 would say, that he adhered to the opinions expreased in his speech of last 
session (cheers), and in that speech he did not say, for it would not be prudent to 
nttft that he adhered to the existing law to the very letter. He did not say 
that he would adhere to every minute detail, for he could not think of so binding 
himself down in all times and under all circumstances. This, however, he would 
sayr that he agreedjwith Lord Melbourne, and he disagreed with the right hon. 
member for Edinburj^h. (Cheers.) He would afford to agriculture every pro- 
SsetioQ which it required, by a gradually fluctuating duty, varying inversely with 
the fixed duty (hear, hear), which could never prove a satisfying principle, for if 
onoe abandoned, as it might be in time of pressure, it was his ojnnion it could 
sever again be re-established. ((3heers.) Was not that an explicit declaration? 
(Hear, hear.) 

He did not bind himself to the details of the present measure, nor did he declare 
beforehand a dissent to all propositions which might be made, but he would cer- 
tainly continue such duties as would afford effectual protection to agriculture. 
(Cheers.) But with respect to education, he would not enter into all that had 
been said upon that subject, but to avoid being taunted with betraying his friends, 
he would state his intention of adhering to the principles which he had laid down 
last year, and retaining his objection to the Ministerial scheme. (Hear, hear.) 
He trusted he had in his own limited sphere given as effectual proof of his desire 
to promote education as those who clamoured most loudly in the cause, but the 
education which he wished to see established in this countiy for those who belonged 
to the church of England must be in connexion with that church ; for he would 
never lower it by viewing it as a mere legal establishment, which could tiot be con- 
stitutionally dispensed with. (Cheers.) As far as those in the schools were in 
connexion with the church, in so far should he require the establishment to per- 
form its duty properly by them. At the same time he did not think it right to 
impose the same rules on the education of Dissenters. (Hear, hear.) He would 
not reftise to Dissenters the assistance which they might require; but in the 
attempt to unite them in a common bond, he would not compromise the doctrines 
of th^ church through any dread of offendhig -itetetaritos. (Ohecrs.) In riohools 
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CQi^nected with the establishment be would endeavour to make the education as 
effective as possible by calling in the assistance of the spiritual members of the 
church, and so far from apologizing for so doing, he would invoke that assistance. 
(Cbeiers.) 

He would now come to the last and most important measure to which he had to 
kddress himself-^namely, the Catholic question and the state of Ireland (hear, 
hear), and he would utter his sentiments without any reserve. He was asked if 
he would consent to the repeal of the Emancipation Act. Hitherto he had not 
considered that question worthy of an answer ; but h» would like to know whether 
any man in or out of the house ought to take deeper interest in its success^ or view 
with greater pain the failure of its satisfactory operation. (Loud cheers.) He had 
been asked if he repented of having passed that measure? and the question had 
been put because some persons at public meetings said, ** Oh, Sir Robert Peel 
regrets that he carried it/' In consequence of this it was expected he should 
write letters to newspapers, avowing or denying his regret. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Much had been said of his motives in passing uiat bill ; but if he were asked what 
had been the best and most disinterested act of his life, he would say, it was the 
passing of the Emancipation Bill (loud cheers from both sides), for in doing so he 
had made sacrifices to him the most painful. (Hear, hear.) He had alienated 
friends, he had interrupted domestic ties, he had dissolved party connexions^ and 
all this he had done with the certain prospect of a loss of power. (Cheers.) No 
man could have made greater or more certain sacrifices than he consented to make 
on that occasion, and he now saw revived, but he saw it with 'perfect contempt, 
an attempt to insinuate that he was opposed to the measure as long as it was pos- 
sible to be so, and only consented to pass it for the retention of power. (Cheers.) 

He was certain the part which he took on that occasion would alienate hia 
friends and ultimately remove him from office. As to the results which were 
said would follow the bill, he felt that whatever they might be it was impossible 
to resist it. It was impossible to do so in the state of thin^ which then pre- 
eented itself. The balance was divided day by day ; the Parliament was divided. 
Four times out of five the House of Commons had agreed to the principle of the 
bill,^ and when the Protestant voice of England, together with the Homan Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and a great portion of its Protestant population, joined in the 
demand, it was impossible longer to refuse. (Hear, hear.) He contemplated 
retirement. It was said he had provoked the disgust of his friends, but he had 
never noticed the rumour. He did believe that his friends expressed dissatis- 
faction, not disgust, and they were alienated from him less from not seeing the 
necessity of carrying the question than from the mode in which it had been car- 
ded. They were displeased with the appearance of concealment which attached 
to the proceeding. (Hear.) He would now say, that during the whole course of 
that proceeding he was content to endure the consequences of delajr, being 
satisned that a time must come when all should be revealed and the mist melt 
away which then hung around him. (Hear.) The time was now come, and he 
could state that neither he nor the Duke of Wellington ever knew the moment 
they would be authorised to submit it to Parliament as a Government measure. 
It was notorious that there existed on the part of His Majesty a strong disposi- 
tion against the measure. He and his colleagues advised His Majesty that they 
could not continue the opposition to it, and that it woi:Qd require an united govern- 
ment either to carry or to resist the measure. (Hear, hear.) 

A short time before the measure was brought forward they were authorized 
by His Majesty to consider it as a cabinet question, but they had no authority to 
bring it in as a Grovernment measure. He had no authority to state this, and he 
thought that the being so circumstanced might end in his retirement from 
office. He then stated to his friends the course which he would take, adding 
that he would lend his aid to any government for the settlement of so important 
a question. (Hear, hear.) So uncertain was he of the authority to bring it on, 
that on the 4th of March, the day before the measure was introduced, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and himself retired from Windsor Castle, out of 
office. On the day on which he brought in the measure he waited on His 
Majesty, who declmed to authorize it as a Government measure, on which he 
(Sir tlobert Peel) said that the next day it would be his duty to retire, and His 
Majesty accepted the resignation. On the night preceding the day of the intro- 
ductiop of the measure he and his colleagues went out of office. In the course 
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of that night he received another communication authorising him tp make th^ 
measure a Cabinet question. The next day the measure was prefaced to tjhe 
house. How was it possible, under these circinnstances, to make anj public 
declaration to his party ? (" Hear, hear," and loud cheers.) After this expla- 
nation he need hardly say, that if the passing of emancipation was unavoidable, 
the notion of its repeal was the wildest and most visionary that could be con- 
ceived. (Loud and general cheers.) Repeal the Emancipation Act t — ^stop the 
revolution of the earth — ^leave the Catholics still in possession of the elective 
franchise, and all that has taken place would again follow. It was a dream — a 
vision, which could never be realized. It was asked, if not repealed, ought not 
the act to be fairly carried out ? and his answer was, he tnought it oi^ht. 
(Cheers.) This was no new opinion. It was said that he had countenanced 
delusion upon this point during the recess. It was said that he had heard talk 
of repealing the Relief Bill, and had never lifted his voice in vindication of it : 
where should he have so lifted his voice but there, in his place in Parliament ? 

He had said last session, that he thought that as the law had decreed a civil 
equality to all classes in Ireland, without reference to religious distinctions, the 
Crown ought not, by the interposition of its prerogative, to create practically a 
difference which the law did not recognise. He thought the Crown ought to 
act on the principle of the law, and not make the religious opinions of any mah 
the ground of disqualification for the exercise of civil functions. He had never 
taunted the noble lord with selecting Roman Catholics for situations of trust and 
favour. He defied him to produce the instance in which he had sought to limit 
him thus in the exercise of his patronage. His observations had been confined 
to the encouragement extendea to those who were members of associations 
which he thought decidedly unconstitutional. He added that he considered the 
maintenance of the established church in Ireland to be in accordance with the 
declarations and guarantees that were given when the Act of Union was passed, 
and in the discussion on the Roman Catholic Relief fiill. The noble lord, he 
said, dared not, he pr^umed, withhold his assent from the proposition that &n 
equality of civil and religious liberty ou^ht to be preserved consistently i^nththe 
maintenance of the established church in its rights and privileges. He had not 
shrunk from stating his opinions frankly and openly. It was possible they 
might offend extreme parties : he cared not. 

At the time when the disabilities of the Roman Catholics were removed a strict 
pledge was given that they should be admitted to a civil equality in the eye of the 
law, and an equal capacity for all the rights and privileges of British subjects, 
while a solemn assurance was exacted from them that they would not exercise 
the power which they thus acquired so as to disturb the property and privileges 
of the Established Church. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir R. Peel) womd insist on ttie 
practical fulfilment of that condition, which had been guaranteed by the tes- 
timony of Mr. Canning, as to frequent conversations with the Roman Ca- 
tholic leaders, by the uniform assertion and dying declaration of Mr. Grattan. 
(Hear, hear.) 

He had been taunted b^ the other side with an assertion that it was impos- 
sible to execute his principles, but he would ask what course had he pursued 
when last in office ? Whom had he appointed to carry on the government of 
Ireland? Lord Haddington, the friend of Mr. Canning, who had been all his 
life the steady advocate of the Roman Catholic claims. He had selected for the 
office of Chief Secretary his ri^ht hon. friend near him (Sir H. Hardinge), their 
uniform supporter, and the friend of Lord Castlereagh. He had appointed to 
the office of Lord Chancellor a gentleman who was the brightest ornament of 
the English bar, and who, during his tenure of office, had conciliated the good 
opinions of all men. (Cheers.) He had retained the under secretary appomted 
by Lord Melbourne, as well as his Attorney- General, and had given the office of 
Solicitor-General to Mr. Pennyfather, a man whose name it was impossible not 
to honour. The sole allegation against the conduct of Lord Haddington was, 
that some vagabond fellow had taken it upon himself to display an Orange flag 
above the head of the Lord-lieutenant in the theatre, a circumstance which was 
jjot made known to Lord Haddington till afterwards, and which he regarded 
only with disgust and reprobation. (Hear.) He thought the house would agree 
with hun that be had no alternative but to make, however unwilling, this length- 
etked explimation of hia opinions, or to submit to be taunted with having con- 
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cealed them. '' I have avowed the^e opimooa,'* Bald .the ^^tj{ioi|f;)^iftmt4 
^And you tdl xne it is impossible that they can he acte4 upon^; th^t -th^ f^>«llvfii 
iof them trill necessarily forfeit the confidence and produce the. distilEeejtiMsof 
"the great body of the party with whom I act. I have yet had ^ indioali^ttjof 
thn wantof coi^dence (loud cheers) ; on the contrary, I may say that it IfbEkc^^lnieii 
hith^to reported in me to a greater extent than I think it ever, bef^e.n^afti iii 
any party leader in this country. (Renewed cheers.) . . •• j 

But even if the declaration of the principles I hold with respect tQ.the s^yMntf^ 
nance of the Poor Law, the Reform Act, and the Relief Bill, should produce that 
painftil restdt, and lead to a withdrawal of that support which I have hitherto 
received, I frankly declare that I will rather submit to that consequen^0, pain^l 
as it will be, than purchase continued support by withholding my own opiaixNi» 
and acquiescing in others which I utterly repudiate. (Hear.) I do not believe 
the opinions they profess are incapable of execution, but this I frankly say — that if I 
cannot tell to what principle of conduct in Government gentlemen opposite may 
be induced to lend their support, I can answer, that if that government were oon- 
cbieted upon any other principles than those which I avow, of that government I 
should not be a part. (Hear, hear.) I have no such affection for office that I 
will consent to retain it, and be the instrument for effecting other men's opinions*. 
(Loud cheers.) My ambition is of another kind ; it is not for any personal object; 
I want not office. I want not the distinctions which office brings with it. I am 
content with the power which I exercise, and with the confidence I enjoy, and I 
never will consent to hold office upon any terms which 'J. think dishonourable or 
inconsistent with the constitutional functions of a minister (great cheering) ; nor 
will I consent'to hold office if my own opinions are overruled, and those who are to 
be my supporters will lend me their adherence on no other terms than that I shoidd 
conform to theirs. (Cheers.) Whether those opinions are capable of being 
reduced to practice I will not pretend to declare ; they are not avowed for the 
purpose of conciUating such a degree of support as shall enable me to reduee 
them to practice. They are those on which I mean to act in office and out fit 
office, perfectly content to remain out of office when it shall be proved that they 
are impracticable. I may forfeit the confidence of my Mends, depend upon it I 
shall not attempt to conciliate the forbearance of my opponents. (Cheers.) I 
shall pursue my steady course, indifferent to personal objects, not coveting the 
possession of i)ower — ^perfectly ready to take it, whatever may be the diffieulties 
that attend on it (hear, hear), if public duty calls on me, and if I can do so consist^ 
ently with mv own sense of right, refusing to accept it upon any other conditiooa 
(cheers), disdaining to hold it upon the tenure by which those whom I see oppo- 
site to me now hold it. (Tremendous cheering.) 

I shall continue indifferent to personal distinction or reward, having already 
had enough to satisfy my desires (hear, hear), knowing that I shall co-operate in 
cordial confidence with men whom I chiefly esteem and honour, knowing tJhat 
their opinions are in concurrence with my own — in complete uninterrupted nan'- 
currenee, knowing that I shall be cheered by the assistance of mjr npbk 
and right hon. friend near me, who may be taunted with having left the other 
side of the house, but who has made the noblest sacrifice of political interest 
and power to principle that ever has been made in recent years by any publio 
men. (Cheers.) Above all, I shall retain the confidence— I shall retain the 
satbfaetion and distinction of co-operating with that illustrious man by whose 
right hand I have stood in the great conflicts which have been fought within the 
last twelve years (hear), who now, with intellect unimpaired by advancing years, 
is proving that the same qualities which raised him to the highest pitch of 
military renown (cheers) — fortitude, perseverance, simplicity of mind (hear, hear), 
the love of justice, and the zeal to do his duty, "qualities rare in their separate 
excellence and wonderful in their combination" (cheers), can still secure to him 
in civil life, and as a statesman a reputation not inferior to that which he has 
achieved as a warrior and a negotiator. (Great cheering.) Supported by that, 
confidence, and supported also, as I believe by the confidence of a great pro* 
portion of those great classes of the community who influence the general mind— 
the church, the manufacturers, the yeomanry, the commercial interests, I ca^nol 
believe that my opinions are incapable of being carried into execution (hear, hear) 
in the practical art of administration. Having this confidence and co-operation, 
I shall at least be enabled to place an feffectual check upon ev«My ;down^e«4j 
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jKidffett^iit (Ch^i^) I shai be enabled effectually to assist yau.wbQii,yottTare 
iNght, if yx>a will refuse to make improper concessioas, ami if you i^re:wrQQgi.atld 
ttial^ those eoneessions, I shall be enabled to oppose impediments vrhicb y^U wSi 
oaUan obstruetidn, but which I shall view as effectual guarantees agaiUist the 
conversion of this free and limited monarchy into an unqualified and unmitigalted 
demoeracy <Prot1racted cheering.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, that at the end of to-night's debate^ thb right h«n. 
gentleman opposite had chosen to make a three-hours' speech, which - he bad 
divided into two parts — one in which he endeavoured to prove that this cotmtry 
was in a state of calamity, of internal discord and disorder, that our finances were 
fatally embarrassed, our credit nearly ruined, our difficulties almost insuperable ; 
and having for about an hour and a half proceeded in this strain, he had devoted 
the remainder of it to prove that he was capable, was ready, and was willing to 
remedy those disasters, and fill that place m the councils of the Crown now ocou«- 
jned by Lord Melbourne. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) He readily 
admitted that the commencement of a session was the best time to bring forward 
this motion ; but he must complain that not even the usual motion for papers, by 
which to obtain information, had preceded the present discussion. No complaints 
of the disturbed state of the country had been made last session, when he was 
employed day by day in providing against the dangers that then threatened it. 
He (Lord J. Russell) was inclined to ascribe those aanp;ers to the existence of a 
large and uneducated population in those great cities which had sprung up within 
the last 100 years, exposed to the temptations of an advanced state of society, and 
the violent language of an inflammatory press. It was difficult then to stop the 
excitement created by large meetings and an inflammatory press. 

He had been imbued with the principle stated by Mr. Fox, that on the recur- 
rence of disorders it was necessary to put the law in force, to proceed against the 
parties amenable to law, and that there was something in the strength of the law» 
and the vigour of the constitution under which he lived, sufficient to meet those 
disorders without violence to the liberties of the country. (Hear, hear.) In that 
belief he (Lord J.Russell) had proceeded ; he had followed the views of Mr. fV)x, 
Sir S* Romilly, and Sir J. Mackintosh, and, therefore, sincerely persuaded of 
the truth of the doctrines of those wise men, he thought that dangers were 
best met by the laws of the land without having recourse to a suspension of the 
constitution. (Hear, hear.) Lately there had been two different sorts of dis- 
turbers*— one set violently and intemperately proposing the repeal of the Poor 
Laws, with Mr. Oastler at their head ; another set seeking universal suffrage, and 
counting with that demand the subversion of society. 

In 1837, of these parties great meetings were held, and so in 1838, and in the 
Deeember of that year he communicated with Lord Melbourne, and the result 
was the issuing of a royal proclamation warning the people against attending those 
meetings. These meetings had been immediately discontinued. He had com- 
municated with the lord-lieutenants of the different counties and with the magis- 
trates ; they had acted with the greatest intelligence and promptitude, but they 
were without the means of procuring information, or of putting down by the civil 
power any infraction of the peace or law. He had accordingly introduced the 
measure last session for the establishment of the rural police. He had wished to 
have made that measure more general and uniform,.but lie knew at the late period 
of the session at which it had been brought forward, that a general measure would 
hare been met and opposed on the grounds (an erroneous one) that it created 
patronage for the Government. The house was already aware that out of 290 
prosecutions which had been instituted by the Government, there had been 232 
convictions, so that neither the Home Secretary nor the law officers of the 
Crown ought to be found fault with. Prosecutions against the press— against the 
Western Vindicator, for instance, had not been commenced — because, in the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, convictions by juries could not be 
obtained. 

He had not resorted to the extreme means adopted in 1794, in 1817, and again 
in 1819, because he thought the ordinary laws sufficient to meet the exigencies, 
and because those extraorainary measures would produce a rankling feeling of 
discontent, which would extend itself into after years. (Hear.) He had now 
stated the general course which had been pursued respecting the preservation of 
the peace* With regaxd to the yeomanry, he could only say that they were 4000 
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stronger than when the Duke of Wellington left office. As to the accusation 
brought against him in reference to the appointment of Frost, he had only been 
able to act on the best general information which he could obtain, and the Lord- 
Lieutenant said that in his opinion he was a fit person. The right hon. baronet 
the member for Pembroke had said that the speech which he (Lord J. Russell) 
had made at Liverpool was dangerous in the then circumstances of the country. 
No reporter was present when that speech was made, but thespeecfa, nevertheless, 
found its way into the public prints, though in an incorrect shape. He had con- 
sidered the question, whether he should send a more full and*accurate report of 
what he bad said to the papers, but after the explanation which he gave in the 
beginning of last session, he could not think that any doubts could exist as to his 
meaning. He believed the persons who quoted that speech were not misled by 
it, but knew perfectly well that their proceedings were illegal. 

These then were the charges which were brought against the home Govern- 
ment, after two years of excitement, that two improper persons had been placed 
in the commission of the peace, and that a speech had been made which seemed 
to have been misreported. This was not a sufficient ground for displacing the 
Government. It was possible that the present or some other Government might 
be obliged to have recourse to measures of greater severity, but he did not think 
that such a course would be necessary. He had that complete reliance in the 
constitution of the country that he believed that it had buoyancy to ride over every 
wave and stability to stand the wildest storm. (Loud cheers.) 

The right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) had objected to open questions. He (Lord 
J. Russell) thought that in such a Government as the present, when every mem- 
ber of it was required to give explanations to his constituents, it was impossible 
to avoid open questions. At the same time it should be recollected that such had 
been the policy of every Government for the last 50 years. For the future, the 
right hon. baronet and those who acted with him could, on their own principles, 
never allow any question to be an open one. Still he thought that this system 
was full of danger, and had been continued too long. But unless the right hon. 
baronet consented to open questions, his party could not be held together. With 
regard to the ballot and the extension of the suffirage, a charge had been made, 
that with a difference of opinion on the subject, the Government allowed mea- 
sures to be carried on, and advances to be made, of which many of the members 
of the Government disapproved. Now his answer to that question was, that if 
he personally approved of those measures, he could not have been blamed for 
desiring their advancement, and if, on the contrary, he disapproved of them, and 
had opposed them, then blame could not fairly be imputed to him, simply be- 
cause his opposition had been unsuccessful. He had repudiated the proposition, 
that when open questions were brought forward in the house, the members of the 
Government should take no. part in the discussion. That appeared to him to be 
an unworthy course. 

The noble lord went on to say, that when those opinions from which he dif- 
fered were stated, he had opposed them, and put the Government in peril by so 
doing. He had declared his opposition to organic changes in the Honse of 
Peers, and to several other changes that he disapproved and at the same risk. 
He was opposed to every general change in the representation beyond the Reform 
Bill, in which he admitted there were imperfections. He l>elieved the ballot 
would never be effective without universal suffrage; but he had consented to 
make it an open question. Lord Spencer thought the ballot would have made 
no change if it had been in operation during the last election, except in one or 
two places. 

The noble lord then proceeded to point out the difficulties which a Conservative 
Government would have to deal with, particularly in regard to Ireland, as Sur R. 
Peel had admitted. He admitted that Sir R. Peel was not answerable for the 
opinions of those who supported him out of doors ; but in the opinions of the 
Protestant Association Sir R. Peel would find additional difficulty. Such parties 
and others now on the side of Sir R. Peel would soon declare they had no confi- 
dence in the right hon. bu-onet's Government. He thought it quite surprising how 
few charges the Opposition could make against them in regard to their foreign 
policy. 

After a short defence of that policy, the noble lord proceeded to speak of the im- 
provement the Government had effected since- 1636, especially by tne Goipontion 
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Billt and the alterations in the distrihation of church property, and .the reduction itf 
pluralities. The nohle lord concluded by saying that he feared the necessities of 
the country were such as would require increased burdens ; that its finances, owing 
to the expenses of the war in Canada, and other causes, were so much impaired 
that the public service could not be carried on without augmented means. He 
declared tnat, as to the result of the present vote, he felt not .much anxiety. He, 
nevertheless, found it impossible to sit down without saying that the reasons given 
on the other side were any thing but conclusive. A case had not been made out 
to show the necessity for a removal of the existing Administration and the substi* 
tution of a new government. The reasons of those who supported the motion were 
of the most flimsy kind, and every one of them had been satisfactorily answered. 

Sir J. Y. BULLER said, that at that late hour he should not detain the house 
by a single word of reply. 

The house then divided — 

For the resolution . . • . 287 
Against it 308 



Majority • . . 21 

The house adjourned at a qiiarter past five o'clock. 
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